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&« Principio cœlum, ac terras campoſque liquentes, 

öLucentemque globum Lunæ, Titaniaque aſtra 

„Spiritus intus alit, totamque infuſa per artus 

„Mens agitat molem, & magno ſe corpore miſcet. 

Inde hominum, pecudumque genus, vitzque volantum, 

Et que marmorco fert monſtra ſub æquore pontus.“ 
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TI has been the opinion of many perſons of great 
1 ſenſe and learning, that the knowledge of a God, 
as well as ſome other ſelf-evident and unconteſted no- 
tions, is born with us, and exiſts antecedent to any 
perception or operation of the mind. They expreſs 
themſelves on this ſubject in metaphorical terms, alto- 
gether unbecoming philoſophical and judicious inqui= 
Fries, while they aſſert, that the knowledge of a God is 
interwoven with our conſtitution, that it is written, en- 
graven, ſtamped, and imprinted in clear and diſcernible 
characters on the heart; in which manner of ſpeech 
they affect to follow the great orator of the Romans. 
By theſe unartful phraſes they can mean nothing but 
his, that the propoſition, TxRE IS a God, is actually 
2 xxiſtent in the mind, as ſoon as the mind has its be- 
ing; and is not at firſt acquired, though it may be 
fterwards confirmed, by any act of reaſon, by any 
rgument or demonſtration. I muſt confeſs my inabi- 
A ty to conceive this inbred knowledge, theſe original 
Independent ideas, that owe not their being to the ope- 
ation of the underſtanding, but are, I know not how, 
WE 0ngentte and co-exiſtent with it. 
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For how a man can be ſaid to have knowledge be. 
fore he knows, how ideas can exiſt in the mind with- 
out and before perception, I muſt own is too difficult 
for me to comprehend. 'That a man is born with a 


faculty or capacity to know, though as yet without ; 1 


any actual knowledge; and that, as the eye has a na- 
tive diſpoſition and aptitude to perceive the light, when 


fitly offered, though as yet it never exerciſed any act A 
of viſion, and had no innate images in the womb ; ſo 
the mind is endued with a power and faculty to know Þ# 
and perceive the truth of this propoſition, THERE 18 4 * 
Go, as ſoon as it ſhall be repreſented to it; all this is mY 
clear and intelligible ; but any thing more is, as I have 


ſaid, above my reach. In this opinion, which I had 
many years ago entertained, I was afterwards con- 
firmed by the famous author of the Eſſay on Human 
Underſtanding. Nor can I ſee that, by this doctrine, 


the argument for the exiſtence of a Deity, drawn from 4 


the general aſſent of all nations (excepting perhaps 
fome few, who are ſo barbarous that they pr 


very near the condition of brute animals), 1 is at all in- 
validated. For ſuppoſing there is no inbred Know- : 


ledge of a God; yet if mankind generally aſſent to it, 


whether their belief proceeds from their reflection on 
themſelves, or on the viſible creation about them, it 


[ 


1 


5 


will be certainly true, that the exiſtence of a Deity 
carries with it the cleareſt and moſt uncontrollable evi- 
dence; ſince mankind ſo readily and ſo univerſally 


perceive and embrace it. It deſerves conſideration, 


that St. Paul upon this argument does not appeal to 
the 
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the light within, or to any characters of the Divine 
Being originally engraven on the heart, but deduces 
the cauſe from the effect, and from the creation infers 
the Creator. 

It is very probable that thoſe who believe an innate 


idea of a Divine Being, unproduced by any operation 
of the mind, were led by this to another opinion, 


namely, that there never was in the world a real 


X Atheiſt in belief and ſpeculation, how many ſoever 
there may have been in life and practice. 
due examination, this opinion, I imagine, will not abide 
the teſt ; which I ſhall endeavour to make evident. 


But, upon 


But, before I enter upon this ſubject, it ſeems proper 


to take notice of the apology, which ſeveral perſons 
of great learning and candour have made for many 
famous men, and great philoſophers, unjuſtly accuſed 


of impiety. 

Whoever ſhall ſet about to mend the world, and re- 
form men's notions, as well as their manners, will cer- 
tainly be the mark of much ſcandal and reproach; and 
will effectually be convinced,, that it is too poſſible the 
greateſt lovers and benefactors of mankind may be 
repreſented by the multitude, whoſe opinions they 
contradict, as the worſt of men. The hardy under- 
takers, who expreſs their zeal to rectify the ſentiments 
of a prejudiced people in matters oi religion, who la- 
bour to item the tide of popular error, and ſtrike at 
the foundations of any ancient, eltabliſied ſuperſtition, 
mult themſelves expect to be treated as pragmatical and 
inſolent innovators, diſturbers of the public peace, 
B 4 aud. 
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and the great enemies of religion. The obſervation of 
all ages confirms this truth; and, if any man who is 
doubtful of it would try the experiment, I make no 
queſtion he will very ſoon be thoroughly convinced. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that Anaxagoras, though 
he was the firſt philoſopher who plainly aſſerted an 
Eternal Mind by whoſe power the world was made, for 
oppoling the pubhc worſhip at Athens, whoſe refined 
wits were plunged in the moſt ſenſeleſs idolatry, and 
particularly for denying the divinity, of the Sun, ſhould 
be condemned for irreligion, and treaſon againſt the 
Gods; and be heavily fined and baniſhed the city. 
It is no wonder, after ſo ſharp a perſecution of this 

ealous reformer, that Socrates, the next ſucceſſor but 
one to Anaxagoras, and the laſt of the Tonic ſchool, 
for oppoſing their ſcandalous rabble of deities, and 
aſſerting one Divine Being, ſhould be condemned for 
Atheiſm, and put to death, by blind ſuperſtition and 
implacable bigotry. 

Some have been condemned by their antagoniſts for 
impiety, who maintain poſitions, which thoſe from 
whom they diſſent imagine have a tendency to the 
diſbelief of a Deity. But this is a manifeſt violation 
of juſtice, as well as candour, to impute to any man 
the remote conſequences of his opinion, which he 
himſelf diſclaims and deteſts, and who, if he ſaw the 
connection of his principles with ſuch concluſions, 
would readily renounce them. No man can be rea- 
ſonably charged with more opinions than he owns; 
and if this juſtice were obſerved in polemical diſcourſes, 

AS 
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EF ms well of theology as philoſophy, many perſons had 


Leſcaped thoſe hard names, and terrible cenſures, which 
% their angry antagoniſts have thought fit to fix upon 
6 them. No one, therefore, 1s to be reputed an Atheiſt, 
For an enemy to religion, upon the account of any 
Ferroneous opinion, from which another may by a long 
chain of ſequels draw that concluſion ; much leſs for 
holding any doctrines in philoſophy, which the com- 
mon people are not able to examine or comprehend, 
who, when they meddle with ſpeculations, of which 
they are unqualified to judge, will be as apt to cen- 
ſure a philoſopher for an Atheiſt, as an aſtronomer for 
4 . a magician. 
1˙ would fain too in this place make ſome apology 
for the great numbers of looſe and vicious men, who 
laugh at religion, and ſeem in their converſation to 
diſclaim the belief of a Deity. I do not mean an 
W apology for their practice, but their opinion. I hope 
WS theſe unhappy perſons, at leaſt the greateſt part, who 
WT have given up the reins to their paſſions and exorbitant 
WT appetites, are, rather than Atheiſts, a careleſs and ſtu- 
pid ſort of creatures, who, either out of a ſupine tem- 
per, or for fear of being diſturbed with remorſe in their 
WT unwarrantable enjoyments, never ſoberly conſider with 
W themſelves, or exerciſe their reaſon on things of the 
W higheſt importance. Theſe perſons never examine the 
arguments that enforce the belief of a Deity, and the 
obligations of religion: but take the word of their 
ingenious friends, or ſome atheiſtical pretender to phi- 
loſophy, who aſſures them there is no God, and there- 
fore 
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fore no religion. And notwithſtanding all Atheiſts ? 7 


have leave given them by their principles to become 
libertines, yet it is not true that all libertines are J $ E 
Atheiſts. Some plainly aſſert their belief of a God; . 
and others, who deny his exiſtence, yet do not deny it | Y fr 
upon any principles, any ſcheme of philoſophy which | 37 
they have framed, and by which they account for the is 
exiſtence and duration of the world, in the beautiful | 
order in which we ſee it, without the aid of a Divine 8 0 
Eternal Mind. Nie 

But there are two ſorts of men, who, without in- 3 


Juſtice, have been called Atheiſts ; thoſe who frankly F 


de 
th 


U 


* 
and in plain terms have denied the being of a God; 4 © 01 
and thoſe who, though they aſſerted his being, denied v 
thoſe attributes and perfections, which the idea of a t! 
God includes; and ſo, while they acknowledged the al 
name, ſubverted the thing. Theſe are as real Atheiſts : c 
as the former, but leſs ſincere. If any man ſhould de- 5 v 
clare he believes a Deity, but affirms that this Deity is ¶ c 
of human ſhape, and not eternal; that he derives his be- = £ 
ing from the fortuitous concourſe and complication of Wi j. 
atoms; or, though he allowed him to be cternal, ſhould I. 
maintain, that he ſhewed no wiſdom, defign, or pru- r 
dence, in the formation, and no care or providence in t 
the government of the world; that he never reflects { 
on any thing exterior to his own being, nor intereſts 0 
himſelf in human affairs; does not know, or does not : 
attend to, any of our actions: ſuch a perſon is, indeed, : 
and in effect, as much an Atheiſt as the former. For t 
though he owns the appellation, yet his deſcription is ] 


2 deſtructive 
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is 1 deſtructize of the idea of a God. I do not affirm, that 


me the idea of a God implies the relation of a Creator: 
are | but, ſince in the demonſtration of the exiſtence of a God 


d; 1 we argue from the effect to the cauſe, and proceed 
it from the contemplation of the creature to the know- 
ch 8 ledge of the Creator, it is evident we cannot know there 


he is a God, but we muſt know him to be the Maker, 
ful and, if the Maker, then the Governor and Benefactor 
ne of the world. Could there be a God, who is entirely 

'2 regardleſs of things without him, who is perfectly un- 
in- concerned with the direction and government of the 
world, is altogether indifferent whether we worſhip 
or affront him, and is neither pleaſed nor diſpleaſed 
Vith any of our actions; he would certainly to us be 
the ſame as no God. The log in the fable would be 
altogether as venerable a Deity; for if he has no con- 
cern with us, it is plain, we have none with him: if 
we are not ſubject to any laws he has made for us, we 
can never be obedient, or diſobedient, nor can we need 
forgiveneſs, or expect reward. If we are not the ſub- 
jects of his care and protection, we can owe him no 
love or gratitude; if he either does not hear, or diſ- 


"Us regards our prayers, how 1mpertinent 1s it to build 
in temples, and to worſhip at his altars! In my opinion, 
as ſuch notions of a Deity, which lay the axe to the root 
{ts 


of all religion, and make all the expreſſions of it idle 
and ridiculous ; which deſtroy the diſtinction of good 
and bad, all morality of our actions, and remove all 
the grounds and reaſons of fear of puniſhment, and 
hope of reward; will juſtly denominate a man an 


Aden, 
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fore no religion. And notwithſtanding all Atheiſts | 


have leave given them by their principles to become 
libertines, yet it is not true that all libertines are 
Atheiſts. Some plainly aſſert their belief of a God; 
and others, who deny his exiſtence, yet. do not deny it 
upon any principles, any ſcheme of philoſophy which 
they have framed, and by which they account for the 


exiſtence and duration of the world, in the beautiful 


order in which we ſee it, without the aid of a Divine 
Eternal Mind. 

But there are two ſorts of men, who, without in- 
Juſtice, have been called Atheiſts ; thoſe who frankly 
and in plain terms have denied the being of a God; 
and thoſe who, though they aſſerted his being, denied 
thoſe attributes and perfections, which the idea of a 
God includes; and ſo, while they acknowledged the 
name, ſubverted the thing. Theſe are as real Atheiſts 
as the former, but leſs fincere. If any man ſhould de- 
clare he believes a Deity, but affirms that this Deity is 
of human ſhape, and not eternal; that he derives his be- 
ing from the fortuitous concourſe and complication of 
atoms; or, though he allowed him to be eternal, ſhould 
maintain, that he ſhewed no wiſdom, deſign, or pru- 
dence, in the formation, and no care or providence in 
the government of the world; that he never reflects 
on any thing exterior to his own being, nor intereſts 
himſelf in human affairs ; does not know, or does not 
attend to, any of our actions: ſuch a perſon is, indeed, 
and in effect, as much an Atheiſt as the former. For 
though he owns the appellation, yet his deſcription is 

2 deſtructive 
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deſtructive of the idea of a God. I do not affirm, that 


the idea of a God implies the relation of a Creator: 
but, ſince in the demonſtration of the exiſtence of a God 
we argue from the effect to the cauſe, and proceed 
from the contemplation of the creature to the know- 
ledge of the Creator, it is evident we cannot know there 
is a God, but we muſt know him to be the Maker, 
and, if the Maker, then the Governor and Benefactor 
of the world. Could there be a God,. who is entirely 
regardleſs of things without him, who is perfectly un- 
concerned with the direction and government of the 
world, is altogether indifferent whether we worſhip 


or affront him, and is neither pleaſed nor diſpleaſed 
{ with any of our actions; he would certainly to us be 


the ſame as no God. The log in the fable would be 


altogether as venerable a Deity ; for if he has no con- 
cern with us, it is plain, we have none with him: if 
we are not ſubject to any laws he has made for us, we 
can never be obedient, or diſobedient, nor can we need 
forgiveneſs, or expect reward. If we are not the ſub- 
jects of his care and protection, we can owe him no 
love or gratitude ; if he either does not hear, or diſ- 
regards our prayers, how 1mpertinent 1s it. to build 
temples, and to worſhip at his altars! In my opinion, 
ſuch notions of a Deity, which lay the axe to the root 
of all religion, and make all the expreſſions of it idle 
and ridiculous ; which deſtroy the diſtinction of good 
and bad, all morality of our actions, and remove all 
the grounds and reaſons of fear of puniſhment, and 
hope of reward; will juſtly denominate a man an 


Atheiſt, 
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Atheiſt, though he ever ſo much diſclaims that igno- 


minious title. 

Thales, the founder of the Ionic ſchool, and the 
philoſophers who ſucceeded him, Anaximander, Anax- 
imenes, Diogenes Apollionates, Anaxagoras, and Ar- 
chelaus, are cenſured by Ariſtotle as diſbelievers of a 
Deity; the reaſon he gives is, that theſe philoſophers, 
in treating of the principles of the world, never intro- 
duce the Deity as the efficient cauſe. But if it be 
conſidered, that natural ſcience was then in its infancy, 
and that thoſe primitive philoſophers only undertook 
to account for the material principle -out of which 
the world was made, which one aſſerted to be water, 
one fire, another air; though this may prove that 
they formed but a lame and unfiniſhed ſcheme of phi- 
loſophy, yet it does not evince, that they denied the 
being of a God, or that they did not believe him to 
be the efficient cauſe of all things. It is indeed a con- 
vincing evidence that their philoſophy was imperfect, 
as at firit it might well be; but from their filence or 
omiſſion of him in their ſyſtems, when they deſigned 
to treat only of the material cauſes of things, it is un- 
reaſonable to affirm that they denied his being : and it 
18 certain Anaxagoras taught, that, beſides matter, it 
was abſolutely neceſſary to aſſert a Divine Mind, the 
Contriver and Maker of the world ; and for this reli- 
gious principle, as we ſaid before, he was at Athens 
an illuſtrious confeſſor. 

After the death of Socrates, the Tonic ſchool was 
ſoon divided into various ſects and philoſophical par- 
ties: of the Cyrenaic ſchool, Theodorus and Dion 

Boriſthenites, 
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Boriſthenites, were reputed Atheiſts, contemners of the 


E Gods, and deriders of religion. Yet ſince it does not 


appear, that they had formed any impious ſcheme of 
philoſophy, or maintained their irreligion by any pre- 
tended principles of reaſon, it is not improbable that 
theſe men were rather abandoned libertines, without 
conſideration and refleCtion, than ſpeculative and philo- 


ſophical Atheiſts. 
= The Italic ſchool, to its great diſhonour, was mare 
fertile in impiety, and produced a greater number of 


WT theſe irreligious philoſophers. The maſters, who ſuc- 


£3 
y 7 2 
r 


3 ceeded their famous founder Pythagoras, ſoon degene- 


rated from his noble and pious principles, and not only 
corrupted the purity of his doctrine, but became down- 
right apoſtates, renouncing the belief of a God, and 


ſubrerting the foundations of religion. Leucippus, 
Democritus, Diagoras, and Protagoras, were juſtly 


reckoned in this rank ; who aſſerted, that the world was 
made by the caſual combination of atoms, without any 
aſſiſtance or direction of a Divine Mind. They taught 
their followers this doctrine, ſupported it with argu- 
ments, and ſo were Atheiſts on pretended principles of 


reaſon. But among all the ancient obdurate Atheiſts, 


and inveterate enemies of religion, no one ſeems more 
lincere, or more implacable, than Epicurus. 

And though this perſon was perhaps of as dull an 
underſtanding, of as unrefined thought, and as little 


ſagacity and penetration, as any man who was ever 


complimented with the name of a philoſopher ; yet ſeve- 


ra] great wits, and men of diſtinguiſhed learning, in this 
lat 
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laſt age, have been pleaſed to give the world high enco- 
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miums of his capacity and ſuperior attainments. 


After a long night of ignorance had overſpread the 


face of Europe, many wiſe men, from a generous love ha 
of truth, reſolved to exerciſe their reaſon, and fre: wb 
themſelves from prejudice, and a ſervile veneration of be 
great names, and prevailing authority; and, growing fer 
impatient of tyrannical impoſitions, as well in philoſo- WF en 
phy as religion, to their great honour, ſeparated both pr 
from the church of Rome, and the ſchool of Ariſtotle. th 
Theſe patriots of the commonwealth of learning com-. th: 
bined to reform the corruptions, and redreſs the griev- 

ances, of philoſophy ; to pull down the Peripatetic mo- gr 
narchy, and ſet up a free and independent ſtate of ſci VI 
ence; and, being fully convinced of the weakneſs and ga 
unreaſonableneſs of Ariſtotle's ſyſtem, which conſiſted gi 
chiefly of words without any determined meaning, and of 
of idle metaphyſical definitions, of which many were le] 
falſe, and many unintelligible ; they in this caſe had gu 
recourſe to the Corpuſcularian hypotheſis, and revived be 


the obſolete and exploded ſyſtem of Epicurus. TiC 

Many of theſe noble leaders, who had declared ſu 
againſt the Peripatetic uſurpation, and aſſerted the | 
rights and liberties of human underitanding, called in 
this philoſopher, for want of a better, to depoſe Ari- 
ſtotle. And though a general revolution did not fol- 
low, yet the defection from the prince of ſcience, as 
he was once eſteemed, was very great. When theſe 
firſt reformers of Ariſtotle's ſchool had eſpouſed the in- 
tereſt of Epicurus, and introduced his doctrines, that 
lis 
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his hypotheſis might be received with the leſs oppoſt- 
tion, they thought it neceſſary to remove the ignomini- 
ous character of impiety, under which their philoſopher 


had long lain. And it is indeed very natural for a man, 
who has embraced another's notions and principles, to 
believe well of his maſter, and to ſtand up in the de- 
fence of his reputation. The learned Gaſſendus is 
eminent above all others for the warm zeal he has ex- 
preſſed, and the great pains he has taken, to vindicate 
the honour of Epicurus, and clear his character from 
the imputation of irreligion. 

After the unhappy fate of Anaxagoras and the 
great Socrates, it is no wonder that the philoſophers, 
who ſucceeded ſhould grow more cautious in propa- 
eating their opinions, for fear of provoking the ma- 
giſtrate, and making themſelves obnoxious to the laws 
of their country : and, if any had formed irreligious 
ſchemes, it is to be ſuppoſed, they would take care to 
guard, as well as they could, againſt the puniſhment 
to be inflicted on all who denied the Gods, and de- 
rided the eftabliſhed worſhip. An Atheiſt cannot be 
ſuppoſed to be fond of ſuffering, when pain and death 
are what he chieffy abhors : and therefore Epicurus, 
who, if Cicero and Plutarch knew his opinion, was a 
downright profeſſed Atheiſt, has not in terms denied, 
but indeed aſſerted, the being of the Gods; and ſpeaks 
honourably of them, ſo far as regards the excellence 
of their nature, and their happineſs. But when he 
deſcribes his Gods, and gives them a human face and 
limbs, and fays they are neither incorporeal nor cor- 

poreal, 
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poreal, but as it were corporeal; while he excludes : 
them from any hand in making, or care in guiding 
and governing, the world, and undertakes to ſhew that 
all things were brought about by mere chance, with. 
out any help or direction of the Gods, who are alto. 
gether unconcerned with human affairs, and regardleſs 
of our actions; he muſt laugh in himſelf, and be ſup. 
poſed to have formed this ridiculous idea of a Divine 
Being, merely to eſcape the character of an impious 
philoſopher. For though he owns the name of a God, 
by his deſcription he entirely deſtroys the Divine Nature, 
Nor do I think, that Ariſtotle can be defended from 
the charge of Atheiſm ; for while he affirms, that the 


world, as to its formation, as well as its progreſſion and 


duration, is independent on the Gods, and owes no- ve 
thing to their power, wiſdom, or providence, he utterly pr 
ſubverts all pretence to religion and divine worſhip, inf 
and comes at laſt into the dregs of the Epicurean ls | 


ſcheme : this, I believe, I have plainly proved in the 95 
following poem. 

As to the modern Atheiſts, Vaninus, Hobbes, and W © 
Spinoſa ; I have ſpoken of them in their turn, and ſhall 
not anticipate what is ſaid hereafter. pri 


I have been determined to employ ſome of my leiſure MW ©” 
hours in writing on this ſubject, by the melancholy WM © 
reflection I have often made on the growth of prophane- MW 
neſs, and the prevailing power of looſe and irreligious MW 
principles in this nation. 2 
n 


It is a mortifying conſideration to all who love man- 
kind, and wiſh well to their country, that this opinion 


has of late years, above the example of palt ages, 
| ſpread 
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ſpread its contagious influence ſo far and wide, that 


0 now, emboldened by the power and number of its 
aſſertors, it becomes inſolent and formidable. Thoſe 
b. impious maxims, which a ſmall party in the laſt age, 
o. when inflamed with wine, vented in private, are now 
the entertainment of the coffee-houſe, publicly pro- 
vp. felled, and in many companies ſpoken of in cool blood, 
ne | | as the ordinary ſubjects of converſation. 

uz All ages have brought forth ſome monſters, ſome 
d, profeſſors and patrons of irreligion; monſters in re- 


1 ſpe& of their ſcarceneſs, as well as deformity ; but the 
amazing abundance of theſe odious productions is, I 


* believe, peculiar to this fertile age. I am apt to think, 
nd that moſt who were reckoned Atheiſts in former reigns 
o. ere rather unbridled libertines, than irreligious in 
ly principle: but now we are fo far advanced, that the 


infection has ſeized the mind; the Atheiſt in practice 
is become one in ſpeculation, and looſeneſs of manners 
improved to intellectual impiety. 

Many (which is without example) expreſs an ardent 
zeal for prophaneneſs, are grown bigots in Atheiſm, 
and with great induſtry and application propagate their 
principles, form parties, and concert meaſures to carry 
on with vigour the cauſe of irreligion. They carcſs, 
and are very fond of, thoſe who boldly declare for 
impiety, and mock all religion as cheat and impoſ- 
ture. Theſe are wits, men of ſenſe, of large and free 
thoughts, and cannot fail of being men in faſhion. 
And as the renegades and deſerters of heaven, who 
renounce their God for the favour of men, and chooſe 


res V or. 4 25 to 
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td grow popular at the deareſt rate, are by many pro- 
tected and applauded : ſo there are places where a man, 
that has the aſſurance to own the belief of a Deity and 
a future ſtate, would be expoſed and laughed out of 
countenance, Hence many are tempted to conceal 
their notions of religion, for fear of blaſting their re- 
putation, and of being negleted and deſpiſed by 
thoſe from whoſe favour they expect profit or pro- 
motion. 

Immediately after the Reſtoration, the people, in- 
toxicated with the pleaſures of peace, and influenced 


by the example of a looſe court, as well as from their 


great averſion to the former fanatical ſtrictneſs and 
ſeverity of converſation, which they deteited as hypo- 
criſy, indulged themſelves in ſenſual liberties, and by 
degrees ſunk deep into luxury and vice. Then it was 
that ſome irreligious men, taking advantage of this 
growing diſſolution of manners, began to propagate 
their deteſtable notions, and ſow the ſeeds of prophane- 
neſs and impiety, which ſprung up apace, and flourith- 
ed in proportion to the growth of immorality. Thus 
vice and irreligion, mutually aſſiſting each other, ex- 
tended their power by daily encroachments ; and the 
ſolid temper and firmneſs of mind, which the people 
once poſſeſſed, being ſlackened and diſſolved by the 
power of riot and forbidden pleaſure, their judgment 
ſoon became vitiated ; which corruption of taſte has 
ever ſince gradually increaſed, as the confederate 
powers of vice and prophaneneſs have ſpread their in- 
tection, and gained upon religion. 

þ 20G n Whil 
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While looſe principles and impious opinions per- 
yert the judgment, a petulant humour, that inclines 
men to give an air of levity and ridicule to all their 
diſcourſes, and turn every thing to mirth and raillery, 
does in proportion get ground ; this being eſteemed the 
moſt ſucceſsful method to weaken the power and autho- 
rity of religion in the minds of men. | 

I would not here be underſtood as if I condemned 
the qualifications of wit and pleaſantry, but only the 
miſapplication of them. I ſhall always retain a great 
value for ingenious men, provided they do not abuſe 
and proſtitute their talents to the worit purpoſes ; I 
mean the deriding all ſobriety of manners, and turn- 


ing into jeſt the principles which conſtitute our duty 


here, and affure our happineſs hereafter. But can any 
man who reveres a God, and loves his country, ſtand 
by unconcerned, while looſe and prophane wits ſhew 
ſo much zeal and diligence in propagating maxims, 
which tend ſo directly to the diſhonour of the one, and 
the ruin of the other ? 

Should Atheiſm and corruption of manners, thoſe 
inſeparable companions, which, as cauſes and effects, 
mutually introduce and ſupport each other, prevail 
much farther ; ſhould impious notions in any age 
hereafter generally infe& the higheſt, as well as the 
inferior ranks of men; what confuſion of affairs muſt 
enſue ! Tt would be impoſſible to find men of princi- 
ple to fill the places of truſt and honour, or patrons 
to promote them: merit would incapacitate and diſ- 
qualify for the favour of great men, and a religious 

C2 character 
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character would be an invincible obſtruction to ad. 
vancement ; there would be no perſons of rank to en. i 


courage men of worth, and bring neglected virtue into 
faſhion. On the contrary, the contemners of hes. 
ven and deriders of piety would be careſſed, applaud. 
ed, and promoted; the diſpoſers of preferment would 
confer all on thoſe who embrace their opinions: and 


what a terrible temptation would this be to our youth, 


to accommodate their notions to thoſe of the men in 
power, when they ſhall ſee that their favour 1s not 
otherwiſe to be procured ! 

Is it not highly probable that, in ſuch an age, clubs 
and cabals would be formed of ſcoffers and buftoons, 
to laugh religion out of countenance, and make the 
profeſſors of it the object of public ſcorn and con- 
tempt ? | 

Beſides, it is natural to believe that Magiſtrates in 2 
commonwealth, generally compoſed of Atlieiſts, would 
likewiſe proceed to violence, and perſecute thoſe whom 
they could not perſuade to embrace their notions, as 
much as any ſect of religion has ever done. For it 1s 
not religion, but corrupted human nature, that puſſie 
men on to compulſive methods of obliging their ad: 
verſaries to renounce their own, and aſſert the opinions 
of men in power. It is from the factious temper d 
a party, not the ſpirit of piety; it is from pride and 
an impatience of contradiction, or from luſt of domt 
nion, or a violent deſire of engroſſing the places d 
honour and profit, that men endeavour, by cruel and 
coercive methods, to ſilence their opponents, and fup- 


prels 


preſs their competitors. And if it will be allowed 
en. 5 that human paſſions will always exert themſelves with 
nto i uniformity, and therefore ſtill produce the like effects; 
1ea- i ir we may forctel what Atheiſts when in power are 
ud. like to do, from what they have done, as far as they 
Yuld N had ability; we may be aſſured, when they do not 
1nd want power, they will never want a will to employ 
ath, violence, to extinguiſh the notions of piety, and the 
| hateful hereſy of religion. It would not be ſtrange 
if Atheiſtical teſts in ſuch a ſtate of affairs ſhould be 
formed and impoſed, to keep men of dangerous prin- 
lub! ciples out of all poſts of power and profit; and all 
ons that believed the being of a God, and the rewards and 
the W puriſhments of another life, ſhould be looked on as 
con. diſaffected to the government, and the diſturbers of the 
public peace. 

i And if ſuch notions of impiety, and ſuch a dege- 
07d nerate conſtitution of manners, ſhould ever prevail i in 
hom this unhappy nation, any man, without the gift of pro- 
8, 2 phecy, and, indeed, with a very moderate penetration, 
it may foreſee, that the public will then be expoſed to 
1a inevitable ruin. 

7 But before the intereſts of virtue and religion are re- 
nion duced to ſo deplorable a ſtate, it is to be hoped this 
er afl once wiſe and ſober nation will awaken from its le- 
andi chargy; that, notwithſtanding the preſent popularity 
omi of vice, levity, and impiety, it may one day recover its 
es of reli of ſolid knowledge and real merit ; that buf- 
foons themſelves may one day be expoſed, the laughers 
their turn become ridiculous, and an Atheiſtical 
C 3 ſcoffer 
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ſcoffer be as much out of credit, as a ſober and reli. 
gious man 1s at preſent : virtue, ſeriouſneſs, and a ; 
due reverence of ſacred and divine things, may revive 
among us; and it is the duty and intereſt of every 
man that loves his country, and wiſhes well to man- 
kind, to make his utmoſt efforts to bring about ſuch 
a happy revolution. This would the ſooner be effect. 
ed, if the virtuous part of ingenious men (for virtue 
has ſtill a party) would not ſupinely ſtand by, and fee the 
honour and intereſt of religion expoſed and inſulted, 
but, inſtead of an abject, unactive deſpondence, would 
unite their endeavours, with vigour and reſolution, 
againſt the common enemies of God and their coun. 
try. It is great pity, that in ſo noble a cauſe any 
ſhould ſhow ſuch poorneſs of ſpirit, as to be afhamed 
of aſſerting their religion, and ſtemming the tide of 
impiety, for fear of becoming the entertainment of 
ſcoffing libertines. ſi 

I know the gentlemen of Atheiſtical notions pretend g 
to refined parts, and paſs themſelves upon the world 01 
for wits of the firſt rank : yet in debate they decline as 
argument, and rather truſt to the deciſion of raillery. te 
But if it were poſſible for theſe gentlemen to apply 0 
themſelves in good earneſt to the reaſons alleged in e 


proof of a Divine Being, in a manner that becomes an fi 
inquiry of ſuch conſequence, I ſhould believe their n 
conviction were not to be deſpaired of. { 


But there is little appearance that they will be ever t 
prevailed on to conſider this matter with deliberate a 
and unprejudiced thought ; and, therefore, I am not V 

ſo 
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ſo ſanguine to think, that any arguments I can bring, 
though ever ſo clear and demonſtrative, are likely to 
make any impreſſion upon a veteran Atheiſt. I have, 
nevertheleſs, thought it a ſeaſonable ſervice to endea- 
your to ſtop the contagion, and, as far as I am able, to 

reſerve thoſe who are not yet infected. 
I would entreat theſe to diſtinguiſh between raillery 


and argument, and not believe that mirth ought to 


determine in ſo weighty a caſe ; that they would not 
admit of principles of the utmoſt concern without ex- 
amination, and take impiety upon content; that 
they would appeal from the buffoon and the mocker, 
to the impartial deciſion of right reaſon, and debate 
this matter with the gravity that becomes the impor- 
tance of the ſubject. 

But, ſince the gentlemen who own no obligations of 
religion for the rule of behaviour, ſet up in its ſtead a 
ſpurious principle, which they call honour, and a 
greatneſs of mind, that will not deſcend to a mean 
or baſe action; let them reflect, whether that term, 
as they uſe it, is not an empty ſound without any de- 
termined meaning. If honour lays a man under any 
obligation to perform or forbear any action, then, it is 
evident, honour is a law or rule, and the tranſgreſ- 
ſion of it makes us guilty and obnoxious to puniſh- 
ment: and if it be a law, it muſt be the declaration of 
ſome legiſlator's will; for this is the definition of a law 
that regulates the manners of a moral agent. Now, I 
alk a man of honour, who denies religion, what, or 
whoſe law he breaks, if he deviates from what he ima- 

C4 gines 
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gines a point of honour ? It is plain there can be no 
tranſgreſſion, where there is no law; no irregularity 


where there 1s no rule; nor can a man do a baſe or 
diſhonourable thing, if he lies under no obligation to 
the contrary. Honour, therefore, abſtracted from the 
notion of religion, which enjoins it, 1s an idle chimera, 
which can have little power over any man that does 
not believe a Divine Legiſlator, whoſe authority muſt 
enforce it. 

It is the ſame with friendſhip and gratitude, which 
are principles that the Atheiſt will often commend, 
But how is any man bound to be grateful, or to be a 
friend? Should he act a contrary part, and be treache- 
rous and ungrateful, what guirtt has he contracted ? 
Has he offended againſt any law? or can he become 
guilty, without the breach of any? If you ſay he has 
broken any law, tell us the law, and by whom it 
was made. If the laws of the Supreme Being are ſet 
aſide, we can lie under no regulation, but have an un- 
bounded liberty over all our actions; we may, with- 
out the leaſt fault or diſhonour, break our oaths, ſub- 
vert the government, betray our friends, aſſaſſinate 
our parents; in ſhort, commit all kinds of the moſt 
deteſtable crimes without remorſe ; for, not being 
controlled by any obligation, we may do whatever 
our paſſions or our intereſts prompt us to, without 
being accountable to any tribunal for the leaſt tranſ- 
greſſion. 

If it be ſaid, we are obliged by the laws of our 
country; I anſwer, that, as to the actions we are ſpeak- 


ing 
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42 ng of, ſuch as a man of honour, a great and generous 
Wind, a friend, a grateful perſon, is ſuppoſed to think 
imſelf obliged to, theſe are ſuch as are not regulated 


to y municipal laws, and therefore men are at liberty 
the | vhether they will act by what they call a principle of 
ra, Nionour or not, and can juſtly incur no cenſure or re- 


"nf 


roach, ſhould they have no regard to that pompous 
uſt Wind ſounding word; for if their actions are not mo- 
rally determined either by human or divine laws, 


ch they may very juſtly, and honourably too, act with 
id. unlimited freedom in theſe matters. Beſides, whoever 
> a believes himſelf free from the obligations of divine pre- 
e- eerts, cannot look on himſelf as bound by any human 


Flaws. He may indeed, from the apprehenſion of pu- 
niſhment, forbear an action thus forbidden, and it is 
his interelt fo to do: but, if he thinks no divine au- 


it {Wthority makes it his duty to ſubmit to the magiſtrate, 
et and obey the laws of his country, he is at liberty, as 
n- to any guilt, whether he will obey or no. If he ven- 
h- WW tures the puniſhment, he eſcapes the fin. If an Atheiſt 
b- cars fidelity to his prince, what controlling power 
te is he under, which affects the mind, not to betray him, 
ſt if he thinks it fit and ſafe to do it? If he lets his 
g parents, or his patron, or his friend periſh, what ini- 
er quity is he accountable for? 
it The exiſtence of a God has been already cleared, 
ſ. and abundantly demonſtrated, by many pious and learn- 
ed authors; whence this attempt may be cenſured as 
r impertinent and unneceſſary. But all thoſe excellent 


. perſormances being writ in proſe, and the greateſt part 
8 | in 
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in the learned languages, or at leaſt in a ſcholaſti 


manner, are ill- accommodated to great numbers not f 
a learned education; and many who have more 
knowledge, and greater genius, will not undergo 
the trouble of reading and conſidering the argu. 
ments expreſſed in a manner to them obſcure, dry, and 
diſagreeable. I have therefore formed a poem on this 
great and important ſubject, that I might give it the 
advantages peculiar to poetry, and adapt it more to the 
general apprehenſion and capacity of mankind. 'The 
harmony of numbers engages many to read and retain 
what they would neglect if written in proſey and! 
perſuade myſelf the Epicurean philoſophy had not 
lived ſo long, nor been ſo much eſteemed, had it not 
been kept alive and propagated by the famous poem of 
Lucretius. 

I have choſen to demonſtrate the exiſtence of a God 
from the marks of wiſdom, defign, contrivance, and 
the choice of ends and means, which appear in the uni. 
verſe. Out of the various arguments that evince the 
truth of this propoſition, * There is a God,“ I hare 
ſelected this as the moſt evident and intelligible. 

I may with reaſon preſume, that I ſhall not incur 
any cenſure for not employing new arguments to prove 
the being of a God; none but what have been pro- 
duced before by many writers, even from the eldeſt 
days of philoſophy. It was never objected to Lucre- 
tius, that, in his applauded poem, he has not invented 
a new ſyſtem of philoſophy, but only recited in poeti- 
cal numbers the ancient doctrines of Democritus and 
Epicurus. 
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Epicurus. Nor can it with reaſon be ſuppoſed, that 
the arguments by which he ſupports their opinions 
were not long before in the ſchools of Greece. Nor 
have modern writers on this ſubje& invented, but pur- 
ſued the demonſtration of a God, from the evident ap- 
pearance of contrivance and wiſdom in the viſible world, 
which they have done with more clearneſs and ſtrength, 
than thoſe who went before them. And while theſe 
have attempted to evince the exiſtence of a God only 
from the contemplation of corporeal nature, I have 
carried the argument on to the actions of living, ſen- 
ſitive, and intelligent beings, ſo far as we are acquaint- 
ed with them ; believing that brighter and more noble 
ſtrokes of wiſdom and deſign appear in the principles 
of life, ſenſation, and reaſon, than in all the compaſs 
of the material world. 

I have endeavoured to give the ſubject yet greater 
degrees of perſpicuity, more variety of argument, as 
well as eaſy and familiar expreſſion, that, the ſty le be- 
ing more pleaſing, and the demonſtration more readily 
apprehended, it may leave a deeper impreſſion, and its 
effects and uſefulneſs may become more extenſive. In 
order to this, I have rarely uſed any term of art, or 
any phraſe peculiar to the writing and converſation of 
learned men. I have attempted, as Monſieur Fonte- 
nelle has done with great ſucceſs in his Plurality of 
Worlds, to bring philoſophy out of the ſecret receſſes 
of the ſchools, and ſtrip it of its uncouth and myſteri- 
ous dreſs, that it may become agreeable, and admitted 
to a general converſation. 


I take 
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I take it for granted, that no judicious reader wil I a 


expect, in the philoſophical and argumentative parts of 
this poem, the ornaments of poetical eloquence. In 


this caſe, where metaphor and deſcription are not ad. 
mitted leſt they ſhould darken and enfeeble the argu- 
ment, if the reaſoning be cloſe, ſtrong, and eaſily ap- 
prehended; if there be an elegant ſimplicity, purity, 
and propriety of words, and a juſt order and connec- 
tion of the parts, mutually ſupporting and enlightening 
one another, there will be all the perfection which the 
Ryle can demand. 

I may ſafely conclude, that no man will expect that 
m this poem I ſhould borrow any embelliſhments from 
the exploded and obſolete theology of the ancient ido- 
laters of Greece or Rome ; that I ſhould addreſs any 
rapturous invocations to their idle deities, or adorn 
the ſtyle with alluſions to their fabulous actions. 1 
have more than once publicly declared my opinion, 
that a Chriſtian poet cannot but appear monſtrous and 
ridiculous in a Pagan dreſs; that though it ſhould 
be granted, that the heathen religion might be allow- 
ed a place in light and looſe ſongs, mock heroic, and 


the lower lyric compoſitions ; yet, in Chriſtian poems of 


the ſublime and greater kind, the mixture of the Pagan 
theology muſt, by all who are maſters of reflection and 
good ſenſe, be: condemned, if not as impious, at leait 
as impertinent and abſurd. And this is a truth ſo 
clear and evident, that I make no doubt it will by 
degrees force its way, and prevail over the contrary 
practice. Should Britons recover their virtue, and 
retorm 
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reform their taſte, they would no more bear the hea- 


ts af then religion in verſe, than in proſe. Chriſtian poets, as 
In well as Chriſtian preachers, the buſineſs of both being to 
ad. inſtruct the people, though the laſt only are wholly 
gu- F appropriated to it, ſhould endeavour to confirm and 
ap- 3 ſpread their own true religion. If a divine ſhould begin 
ity, ¶ bis ſermon with a ſolemn prayer to Bacchus, or Apollo, 
EC» 1 to Mars, or Venus, what would the people think of 
ing their preacher? And is it not as really, though not 
the I equally, abſurd, for a poet in a great and ſerious poem, 
| . wherein he celebrates ſome wonderful and happy event 
hat of Divine Providence, or magnifies the illuſtrious inſtru- 
om ment that was honoured to bring the event about, to 
do- addreſs his prayer to falſe deities, and cry for help 
ny to the abominations of the heathen ? 
on | The deſign of this poem is to demonſtrate the ſelf-ex- 
I W iſftence of an Eternal Mind from the created and depend- 
on, ent exiſtence of the univerſe, and to confute the hypo- 
nd theſis of the Epicureans and the Fataliſts, under whom 
uld all the patrons of impicty, ancient or modern, of what- 


ſoever denomination, may be ranged. The firſt of 
whom affirm the world was in time cauſed by chance 
and the other that it exiſted from eternity without a 
cauſe. It is true, as before mentioned, both theſe ac- 
knowledged the exiſtence of Gods; but, by their ab- 
ſurd and ridiculous deſcription of them, it is plain they 
had nothing elſe in view, but to avoid the obnoxious 
character of Atheiſtical philoſophers. 
This likewiſe has been often objected to the Deiſts of 
the preſent times, that at leaſt a great part of them 
only 
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only conceal their notions under that name, whk 
they are really to be numbered among the Atheiſt, 
I have before expreſſed my reaſons, why I cannot em. 
brace this opinion. It is true, indeed, that moſt af 
the Deiſts maintain a particular friendſhip with the 
Atheiſts, are; pleaſed with their looſe and impiou 
converſation, and appear very tender of their credit 
and eſteem. They are charitable in crying up their 
ſhining qualities, and in concealing, excuſing, or lef- 
ſening, their immoral actions; while at the ſame time 
they ſhew an affectation in expoſing the faults and fol. 
lies of the Chriſtians, eſpecially thoſe who are the 
moſt ſtrict and regular in their manners, and appear 
to be moſt in earneſt. It is likewiſe remarkable, that 
theſe gentlemen expreſs no zeal for the extirpation of 
irreligious principles: they have never, as far as 1 
know, written any thing againſt them; nor are they WE pri 
pleaſed in company to declare their deteſtation of ſuch | 
impious maxims, or to produce arguments to confute lf the 
them; while at the ſame time they take great pains, rel 
and ſhow a warm zeal, to weaken the belief of the th 
Chriſtian religion, and to expoſe the pretended errors Mt wi 
of its different profeſſors; which ſeems, indeed, lie 
ſtrange, ſince he that owns a, God and his providence, ¶ te 
ſhould in reaſon look upon thoſe who believe neither Mt ha. 
to be infinitely more oppoſite to him, than thoſe who ur 
agree with him in the belief of a God, and differ only Mt ic 
in the point of revealed religion. 

Beſides, it is obſervable that the preſent Deiſts have g 
not drawn and publiſhed any ſcheme of religion, or u 
| 2 catalogucs 
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: atalogues of the duties they are obliged to perform, 
r whence ſuch dbligations ariſe. They do not tell 


, that they look on man as an accountable creature z 


vhile 
eiſtz 
em. 


t a or, if they do, for what, and to whom, or when, that 
the iccount is to be made, and what rewards and puniſh- 
J10ug ents will attend it. I do not affirm they have no 


redit 
heit 
leſ. 


time 


Tuch ſcheme in their thoughts; but, ſince they will not 
Net us know their creed, and in the mean time deride 
and triumph over that of the Chriſtians, I cannot de- 
end them from thoſe who ſay they are juſtly to be 


fol. WuſpeQted. 

the And that the Deiſt may clear himſelf from the ſuſ- 
pear ¶ picion of being an Atheiſt, or at leaſt a friend and fa- 
that Wrourer of their principles; I could wiſh he would in 


1 of 
s |] 
hey 
uch 
fute 
ins, 
the 


public aſſert and demonſtrate the being of a God and 
his providence, and declare his abhorrence of the 
principles of thoſe who diſbelieve them. 

It would likewiſe give great ſatisfaction, and remove 
the objections of thoſe that charge them with direct ir- 
religion, if they would pleaſe to give ſome account of 
their belief: Whether they look upon God as one 


rors who governs mankind by laws to be diſcovered by the 
ed, light of reaſon, which reſtrain our inclinations and de- 
ice, termine our duty; that they would tell us what thoſe 
her laws are, and what ſanctions do enforce them; and 
rho WE until this be done, they cannot well diſcharge them- 
nly WF {elves from the ſuſpicion before- mentioned. 


And here I would addreſs myſelf to the irreligious 
gentlemen of the age : and I defire them not to take 
up prejudices againſt the exiſtence of a God, and run 

away 


ave 
or 
ucs 


only with raillery and deriſion: yet the buſineſs pro- 


enough to give them the moſt frightful apprehenſions, 
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away with impious maxims, until they have exe. 
ciſed their conſideration, and made an impartial ins n 
quiry into the grounds and reaſons that ſupport te 
belief of a Divine Eternal Being. In order to ſuch af 
reaſonable examination, it is but juſt and decent £ 
they ſhould be in earneſt, and hear the arguments we 
offer with temper and patience ; that they ſhould Ml 
inure themſelves to think, and weigh the force of thoſ 
arguments, as becomes ſincere inquirers after truth, Wn 
The being of a God, and the duties that reſult fron 1 
that principle, are ſubjects of the greateſt excellence 
and dignity in themſelves, and of the greateſt concen 
and importance to mankind ; and, therefore, ſhoul 
never be treated in mirth and ridicule. Generals of 
armies and counſellors of ſtate, ſenators, and judges 
in the great and weighty affairs that come before then, 
do not put on the air of jeſters and buffoons, and, in- 
Read of grave and ſolemn debates, aim at nothing but 
ſallies of wit, and treat their ſubje&s and one another 


poſed to the conſideration of the perſons I ſpeak to is 
in every reſpect, infinitely ſuperior to any of their 
before-mentioned. 

Are they ſure there is no God, and therefore no 
religion? If they are not, what a terrible riſque do they 
run ! If their reaſons amount only to a probability, the 
contrary opinion may be true, and that may be 1 


and diſturb them amidſt all the pleaſures they enjo)- 
But if they ſay they are aſſured, and paſt doubt, there 


15 


xe 
not always the effect of certainty and demonſtra- 
jon. Their predeceſſors, the Atheiſts of former ages, 
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Blow thoſe philoſophers were groſsly miſtaken, and 
: ill by no means truſt to the Epicurean ſcheme, as 
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no God ; let them conſider, confidence in an opinion 


ere as certain, that is, as confident, they reaſoned 
Fight, as they can be. They cannot pretend to clearer 
Colt, and greater aſſurance of the truth of their max- 
s, than Epicurus and Lucretius did ; or inſult their 
dverſaries with greater contempt than thoſe have 


Ie foundation of their opinions. If theſe great maſ- 
lers, notwithſtanding their unexampled confidence, 


Ware > been miſtaken, why may not their ſucceſſors be 
oF 

If they ſet up Ariſtotle's ſcheme, and think they 
Eecure their principles by making the world to be 
Eternal, and all effects and events the reſult of ſuch a fa- 


al neceſſity, and an indiſſoluble concatenation of cauſes, 


ps render it impoſſible, that things that are ſhould 


ot be, or that they ſhould be otherwiſe than they are ; 
et them conſider, that the greateſt aſſertors of im- 
piety, I mean Democritus, Leucippus, Epicurus, and 
ucretius, oppoſed this as an idle and incoherent 
yitem z and that indeed it is ſo, ſhall be after demon- 
rated: and ſhould not this ſhake their confidence, 
hat all their friends in the Epicurean ſchools, who 
rere ſufficiently delivered from the prejudices of edu- 
ation and ſuperſtitious impreſſions, could not ſee 


he leaſt probability in the ſcheme of the Fataliſts, on 
Vor. XXXV, D which 
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which theſe gentlemen are pleaſed to rely in a W 00 
the higheſt importance? ? ſup! 

Will they confide in Mr. Hobbes ? has that phil poll 
Pher ſaid any thing new ? does he bring any ſtronger gra 
forces into the field than the Epicureans did before the. 
him ? will they derive their certainty from Spinoſa? any 
can ſuch an obſcure, perplexed, unintelligible author fear 
create ſuch certainty, as leaves no doubt or diſtruſt? 8 ſhar 
If he is indeed to be underſtood, what does he allege WW tak 
more than the ancient Fataliſts have done, that ſhould fro 
amount to demonſtration ? g101 

Beſides, if, as they pretend, they are eſtabliſhed i and 
beyond poſſibility of deception in the truth of ther afte 
maxims, why are they ſo very fond of thoſe authors, J 
that ſet up any new doctrine ? and why do they en- the! 
brace with ſo much pleaſure their new ſchemes of i- may 
religion? They are very glad to hear of any great ge-M app 
nius, that can invent freſh arguments to ſtrengthen will 
their opinions; and does not this betray a ſecret diff · ¶ ma; 
dence, that demands further light and confirmation? if t 

But further; ſince theſe gentlemen ſhew ſo much in gift 
duſtry in propagating their opinions, and are ſo fond tish 
of making proſelytes to Atheiſm ; ſince they affect a don 
zeal in countenancing, applauding, and preferring, hol: fath 
whom they have delivered from religious prejudices, ff trar 
and reformed and refined with their free, large, and they 
generous principles ; how comes it to paſs, that they 
neglect to inform and improve their neareſt relations: 
Are they careful to inſtruct their wives and daughter) 


that they need not revere the imaginary phantom of 3 
2 God; 
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I 


Cod; that religion is the creature of a timorous and 


ſuperſtitious mind, or of crafty prieſts, and cunning 
politicians ; that therefore they are free from all re- 


raints of virtue and conſcience, and may proſtitute 
their perſons in the moſt licentious manner, without 


any remorſe, or uneaſy reflection; that it is idle to 


fear any divine puniſhment hereafter; and as to the 


ſhame and diſhonour that may attend the liberties they 
take, in caſe they become public, that ſcandal proceeds 
from the groſs miſtakes of people perverted with reli- 
gion, and miſguided by a belief of a Divine Being, 
and of rewards and puniſhments in an imaginary life 
after this ? 

bo they take pains to inform their eldeſt ſons, that 
they owe them no gratitude or obedience ; that they 
may uſe an uncontrolled freedom in indulging all their 
appetites, paſſions, and inclinations ; that, if they are 
willing to poſſeſs their father's honour and eſtate, they 
may, by poiſon or the poniard, take away his life; and, 
if they are careful to avoid the puniſhment of the ma- 
giſtrate, by their ſecret conduct, they may be fully ſa- 
tisfied of the innocence of the action; and as they have 
done themſelves much good, ſo they have done their 
father no injury, and therefore may enjoy in perfect 
tranquillity the fruits of their parricide? Whatever 


they may affirm among their looſe friends, I cannot 


conceive they can be guilty of ſo much folly, as to 
propagate theſe opinions in their own families, and 
inſtruct their wives and children in the boundleſs liber- 
ties, which, by the principles of Atheiſm, are their 

D 2 undoubted 
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undoubted right; for in all actions, where religion 
does not interpoſe and reſtrain us, we are perfectly, 
has been ſaid, free to act as we think beſt for our pri- 
fit and pleaſure. 

Beſides, to what a deplorable condition would man. 
Kind be reduced, ſhould theſe opinions be univerſaly 
embraced ! If ſo many kings and potentates, who yet 
profeſs their belief of a God, and of rewards and pu- 
niſhments in a life to come, do, notwithitanding, from 
boundleſs ambition and a cruel temper, oppreſs thei 
ſubjects at home, and ravage and deſtroy their neigh: 
bours abroad, ſhould think themſelves free from al 
divine obligations, and therefore too from the reſtraints 
of oaths and ſolemn contracts; theſe fences and ſecu- 
Tities removed, what a deluge of calamities would 
break in upon the world! what oppreſſion, what vi 
lence, what rapine, what devaſtation, would finifh the 
ruin of human nature! for, if mighty princes are ſæ 
tisfied that it is impoſſible for them to do any wrong, 
what bounds are left to inſatiable avarice and exorb- 
tant thirſt of power! if monarchs may, without the 
leaſt guilt, violate their treaties, break their vows, be- 
tray their friends, and facrifice their truth and honour 
at pleaſure to their paſſions, or their intereſt, what 
truit, what confidence, could be ſupported between 
neighbour potentates! and without this what contu- 
{on and diſtraction muſt of neceſſity enſue! 

On the other hand, if ſubjects were univerſally 
Atheilts, and looked on themſelves as under no divine 
obligation to pay any duty or obedience to the ſupreme 


magiſtrate; ; 
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magiſtrate ; if they believed that, when they took their 
oaths of allegiance, they ſwore by nothing, and invo- 
cated a power not in being; that therefore thoſe oaths 
oblige them no longer than they think it ſafe, and for 
their intereſt, to break them ; ſhould ſuch principles 
obtain, would not the thrones of princes be moſt pre- 
carious ? would not ambition, revenge, reſentment, or 
intereſt continually excite ſome or other to betray or 
aſſault the lives of their ſovereigns? and why ſhould 
they be blamed by the Atheiſt for doing it ? why are 
traitors, aſſaſſins, haters of their princes, and enemies 
to their country, branded with the odious names of 
ruſfians and villains, if they he under no obligations to 
act otherwiſe than they do? 

Should conſpirators, who aſſaſſinate their lawful 
ſovereign, have the good fortune to make their eſcape, 
[ aſk the Atheilt, if he has in the leaſt an ill opinion 
of them for being engaged in ſuch an execrable under- 
aking ? If he ſays he has not, then the point is gained, 
and an Atheiſt is what I have repreſented. If he ſays 
be has, I next aſk him, why ? Let him tell me in what 
their guilt conſiſts ? Is it in the breach of any divine 
law? That cannot be, for he owns none. Is it the 
tranſgrefſion of any human law? Tell me what obliga- 
tion he is under to obey any human law, if no divine 
aw enforces ſuch obedience. Does their guilt conſiſt 
in the breach of their duty to their prince and their 
aths of allegiance ? Still the ſame queſtion recurs, what 
duty can a ſubject owe to a prince which divine laws 
0 not conſtitute and determine? and how can an oath 
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of allegiance bind but by virtue of ſome divine com. 
mand, that obliges us not to violate our vows ? 

By this it appears that an Atheiſt muſt be the work 
of ſubjects ; that his principles ſubvert the thrones of 
princes, and undermine the foundations of government 
and ' ſociety, on which the happineſs of mankind { 
much depends; and therefore it is not poſſible to con- 
ceive how there can be a greater diſturber of the pub. 
lic peace, or a greater enemy to his prince and coun- 
try, than a profeſſed Atheiſt, who propagates with zeal 
his deſtructive opinions. 

I have proved, in the following poem, that no hy- 
potheſis hitherto. invented in favour of impiety has the 
leaſt ſtrength or ſolidity, no not the leaſt appearance 
of truth to recommend it. A man muſt be deſerted 
of Heaven, and inflexibly hardened, that cannot, or 
rather will not, ſee the unreaſonableneſs of irreligious 
principles. I demand only a candid temper in the 
reader, and a mind pleaſed with truth, and delivered 
from the prejudices of atheiſtical converſation. 
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SUMMA e 
OF THE FOLLOWING 


P O E M, 


AND OF WHAT IS CONTAINED IN EACH BOOK. 


T HE deſign. of this work is to demonſtrate the 
exiſtence of a Divine Eternal Mind. 

The arguments uſed for this end are taken from the 
rarious marks of wiſdom and artful contrivance, which 
are evident to obſervation in the ſeveral parts of the ma- 
terial world, and the faculties of the human ſoul. 

The firſt book contains the proof of a Deity, from 
the inſtances of deſign. and choice, which occur in the 
ſtructure and qualities of the earth and ſea. 

The ſecond purſues the proof of the ſame propoſi- 
tion, THERE Is A4 Gon, from the celeſtial motions, 
and more fully from the appearances in the ſolar ſyſ- 


tem, and the air. 


In the third, the objections which are brought by 
Atheiſtical philoſophers againſt the hypotheſis eſta- 
bliſhed in the two preceding books are anſwered. 
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In the fourth, is laid down the hypotheſis of the 
Atomiſts or Epicureans, and other irreligious philoſo. 
phers, and confuted. 

In the fifth, the doctrine of the Fataliſts, or Arif. 
telians, who make the world to be eternal, is conf. 
dered and ſubverted. 

In the ſixth the argument of the two firſt books i 
reſumed, and the exiſtence of God demonſtrated from 
the prudence and art diſcovered in the ſeveral parts o 
the body of man. 

In the ſeventh, the ſame demonſtration 1s carried on 
from the contemplation of the inſtincts in brute animals, 
and the faculties and operations of the ſoul of man, 
The book concludes with a recapitulation of what has 


been treated of, and a Hymn to the Creator of the 
World. | 
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. I. 


THE ARGUMENT. 


The propoſition. The invocation. The exiſtence of a 


God demonſtrated, from the marks of wiſdom, 
choice, and art, which appear in the viſible world, 
and infer an intelligent and free cauſe. This evinced 
from the contemplation, I. Of the earth. i. Its ſitu- 
ztion. 2. The coheſion of its parts, not to be ſolved 
by any hypotheſis yet produced. 3. Its ſtability. 4. 
Its ſtructure, or the order of its parts. 5. Its mo- 
tion diurnal and annual, or elſe the motion of the ſun 
in both thoſe reſpects. The cauſe of theſe motions 
not yet accounted for by any philoſopher. 6. Its 
outſide or face; the beauties and conveniencies of it; 
its mountains, lakes, and rivers. II. The exiſtence 
of a God proved from the marks and impreſſions of 
prudence and deſign, which appear in the ſea. 1. In 
its formation. 2. The proportion of its parts 1n 
reſpect of the earthy. 3. Its ſituation. 4. The 
contexture of its parts. 5. Its brackiſh or briny 
quality. 6. Its flux and reflux. 


N O more of courts, of triumphs, or of arms, 


No more of valour's force, or beauty's charms ; 


| leave unſung, the flocks, the amorous ſwain, 


The themes of vulgar lays, with juſt diſdain, | 
The pleaſures of the land, and terrors of the main. 


How 
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How abject, how inglorious *tis to lie 
Groveling in duſt and darkneſs, when on high 
Empires immenſe, and rolling worlds of light, 
To range their heavenly ſcenes, the Muſe invite! 
I meditate to ſoar above the ſkies, 
To heights unknown, through ways untry'd to riſe: 
I would th' Eternal from his works aſſert, 
And ſing the wonders of creating art. 
While I this unexampled taſk eſſay, 
Paſs awful gulphs, and beat my painful way; 15 
Celeſtial Dove! divine aſſiſtance bring, 
Suſtain me on thy ſtrong- extended wing, 
That I may reach th* Almighty's ſacred throne, 
And make his cauſeleſs power, the cauſe of all things 
Thou doſt the full extent of nature fee, [known. 
And the wide realms of vaſt immenſity: 
Eternal Wiſdom thou doſt comprehend, 
Riſe to her heights, and to her depths deſcend : 
The Father's ſecret counſels thou canſt tell, 
Who in his boſom didſt for ever dwell. | 25 
Thou on the deep's dark face, immortal Dove! 
Thou with almighty energy didſt move 
On the wild waves, incumbent didſt diſplay 
Thy genial wings, and hatch primæ val day. 
Order from thee, from thee diſtinction came, 30 
And all the beauties of the wondrous frame. 
Hence ſtampt on nature we perfection find, 
Fair as th' idea in the Eternal Mind. 
See, through this vaſt extended theatre 
Of ſkill divine what ſhining marks appear! F 35 
reat» 
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Creating power is all around expreſt, 


| The God diſcover'd, and his care confeſt. 


Nature's high birth her heavenly beauties ſhow; 

By every feature we the parent know. 

Th' expanded ſpheres, amazing to the ſight ! 40 
Magnificent with ſtars and globes of light, 


The glorious orbs, which Heaven's bright hoſt compoſe, 


Th impriſon'd fea, that reſtleſs ebbs and flows, 

The fluctuating fields of liquid air, 

With all the curious meteors hovering there, 45 

And the wide regions of the land, proclaim 

The Power Divine, that rais'd the mighty frame. 
What things ſoe'er are to an end referr'd, 

And in their motions ſtill that end regard, 

Always the fitneſs of the means reſpect, 50 

Theſe as conducive chooſe, and thoſe reject, 

Muſt by a judgment foreign and unknown 

Be guided to their end, or by their own ; 

For to deſign an end, and to purſue 

That end by means, and have it ſtill in view, 55 

Demands a conſcious, wiſe, reflecting cauſe, 

Which freely moves, and acts by reaſon's laws 

That can deliberate, means elect, and find 

Their due connection with the end deſign'd. 

And ſince the world's wide frame does not include 60 

A cauſe with ſuch capacities endued 3 

Some other cauſe o'er nature muſt preſide, 

Which gave her birth, and does her motions. guide. 

And here behold the cauſe, which God we name, 


The ſource of beings, and the mind ſupreme ; 65 
Whoſe 
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Whoſe perfe& wiſdom, and whoſe prudent care, 
With one confederate voice unnumber'd worlds declare, 
See, how the earth has gain'd that very place, 
Which of all others in the boundleſs ſpace, 
Is moſt convenient, and will beſt conduce 70 
To the wiſe ends requir'd for nature's uſe. 
You, who the Mind and Cauſe Supreme deny, 
Nor on his aid to form the world rely, 
Muſt grant, had perfe& wiſdom been employ'd 
To find, through all th* interminable void, 75 
A ſeat moſt proper, and which beſt became 
The earth and ſea, it muſt have been the ſame. 
Now who can this ſurpriſing fact conceive, 
Who this event fortuitous believe, 


That the brute earth, unguided, ſhould embrace 1 7) 


The only uſeful, only proper place 


And, when the ſquadrons with a ſwift career . 

Had reach'd that point, why did they ſettle there, Boy 

When nothing check'd their flight but gulphs of air; j 

Since Epicurus and his ſcholars ſay An 
95 


{ Of all the millions in the empty ſpace ? - 
g Could ſtupid atoms with impetuous ſpeed Gr 
' By different roads and adverſe ways proceed ; Ar 
| From regions oppoſite begin their flight, 5 Bu 
That here they might rencounter, here unite? On 
What charms could theſe terreſtrial vagrants ſee Tu 
1 In this one point of all immenſity, All 
il That all th' enamour'd troops ſhould thither flow? Ay 
| Did they its uſeful ſituation know ? 9% Wl it: 
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That unobſtructed matter flies away, 


Ranges the void, and knows not where to ſtay ? 
If 
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1 you, ſagacious ſons of art, pretend 


That by their native force they did deſcend, ö 
And ceas'd to move, when they had gain'd their end; 
| That native force till you enlighten'd know, 100 


can its myſterious ſpring diſcloſe, and ſhow 
Illo tis exerted, how it does impel, 
vour uninſtructive words no doubts diſpel. 


We aſk you, whence does motive vigour flow ? 


vou ſay, the nature of the thing is ſo. 105 
| But how does this relieve th* inquirer's pain? 
| Or how the dark impulſive power explain? 


The Atomiſts, who ſkill mechanic teach, 
Who boaſt their clearer ſight, and deeper reach, 


| Alert their atoms took that happy ſeat, 110 


Determin'd thither by their inbred weight; 


That downward through the ſpacious void they ſtrove 


To that one point, from all the parts above. 
Grant this poſition true, though up and down 
Are to a ſpace not limited unknown ; 115 


But ſince they ſay our earth from morn to morn 


On its own axis is oblig'd to turn; 
That ſwift rotation muſt diſperſe in air 
All things, which on the rapid orb appear: 
And if no power that motion ſhould control, 120 
t mult disjoint and diſſipate the whole. 
Tis by experience unconteſted found, 
Bodies orbicular, when whirling round, 
Still ſhake off all things on their ſurface plac'd, 
And to a diſtance from the centre caſt. 125 
If ponderous atoms are ſo much in love 
With this one point, that all will thither move, 
Give 
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Give them the ſituation they defire 

But let us then, ye ſages, next inquire, 

What cauſe of their coheſion can you find ? 130 

What props ſupport, what chains the fabrick hind? 

Why do not beaſts that move, or ſtones that lie 

Looſe on the field, through diſtant regions fly ? 

Or why do fragments, from a mountain rent, 

Tend to the earth with ſuch a ſwift deſcent ? 13; 
Thoſe who aſcribe this one determin'd courſe 

Of ponderous things to gravitating force, 

Refer us to a quality occult, 

To ſenſeleſs words, for which while they inſult 

With juft contempt the famous Stagyrite, 149 

Their ſchools ſhould bleſs the world with clearer light, 

Some, the round earth's coheſion to ſecure, 

For that hard taſk employ magnetic power. 

Remark, ſay they, the globe; with wonder own 

Its nature, like the fam'd attractive ſtone. 145 

This has its axis, ſo th* obſerver tells, 

Meridians, poles, æquator, parallels. 

To the terreſtrial poles by conſtant fate 

Th' obſequious poles themſelves accommodate, 

And, when of this poſition diſpoſſeſt, 150 

They move, and ſtrive, nor ever will they reſt, 

Till their lov'd ſituation they regain, 

Where pleas'd they ſettle, and unmov'd remain. 

And ſhould you, ſo experience does decide, 

Into ſmall parts the wondrous ſtone divide, 155 

Ten thouſand of minuteſt ſize expreſs 

The ſame propenſion, which the large poſſeſs. 

Hence 
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Hence all the globe ('tis ſaid) we may conclude 
With this prevailing energy endued : 

That this attractive, this ſurpriſing ſtone 160 
Has no peculiar virtue of its own 3 

Nothing but what is common to the whole, 

To fides, to axis, and to either pole. 


The mighty magnet from the centre darts 
This ſtrong, though ſubtle force, through all the parts; 
Its active rays, ejaculated thence, 
Irradiate all the wide circumference. 
While every part is in proportion bleſt, 


And of its due attractive power poſſeſt; 


While adverſe ways the adverſe atoms draw 170 
With the ſame ſtrength, by nature's conſtant law 
Balanc'd and fixt; they can no longer move; 
Through gulphs immenſe no more unguided rove. 
If cords are pull'd two adverſe ways, we find 
The more we draw them, they the faſter bind. 175 
So when with equal vigour Nature ſtrains 
This way and that theſe fine mechanic chains, 
They fix the earth, they part to part unite, 
Preſerve their ſtructure, and prevent their flight. 
Preſſure, they ſay, and weight, we muſt diſown, 180 
As things occult, by no ideas known, 
And on the earth's magnetic power depend 
To fix its ſeat, its union to defend. 

Let us this fam'd hypotheſis ſurvey, 
And with attentive thought remark the way, 185 | 
How earth's attractive parts their force diſplay. 
The maſs, 'tis ſaid, from its wide boſom pours 
Torrents of atoms, and eternal ſhowers 
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And there infle& their courſe, and downward tend, 


Who can enough magnetic force admire ? 
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Of fine magnetic darts, of matter made 
So ſubtle, marble they with eaſe pervade : 190 
Refin'd, and (next to incorporeal) thin, 

Not by Auſonian glaſſes to be ſeen. 

Theſe emanations take their conſtant flight 
Swift from the earth, as from the ſun the light ; 
To a determin'd diſtance they aſcend, I95 


What can inſult unequal Reaſon more, 
Than this magnetic, this myſterious power ? 
That cords and chains, beyond conception ſmall, 
Should gird and bind ſo faſt this mighty ball! 200 
That active rays ſhould ſpring from every part, 
And, though ſo ſubtle, ſhould ſuch force exert ! 
That the light legions ſhould be ſent abroad, 
Range all the air, and traverſe every road ! 
To ſtated limits ſhould excurſions make, 205 
Then backward of themſelves their journey take; 
Should in their way to ſolid bodies cling, 
And home to earth the captive matter bring ; 
Where all things on its ſurface ſpread are bound 
By their coercive vigour to the ground ! 210 
Can this be done without a Guide Divine ? 
Should we to this hypotheſis incline, 
Say, does not here conſpicuous Wiſdom ſhine ? 


Does it not counſel and deſign require 215 
To give the earth this wondrous energy, 

In ſuch a meaſure, ſuch a juſt degree, 
That it ſhould {till perform its deſtin'd taſk, 
As nature's ends and various uſes aſk ? 


For, 


/ 
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For, ſhould our globe have had a greater ſhare 220 
ROC this ſtrong force, by which the parts cohere, 
hings had been bound by ſuch a powerful chain, 
That all would fix'd and motionleſs remain; 
all men, like ſtatues, on the earth would ſtand, 
Nor would they move the foot, or ſtretch the hand; 
[Birds would not range the ſkies, nor beaſts the woods, 
Nor could the fiſh divide the ſtiffen'd floods. | 
Again, had this ſtrange energy been leſs, 
Defect had been as fatal as exceſs. 
For want of cement ſtrong enough to bind 230 
The ſtructure faſt, huge ribs of rock, disjoin'd 
Without an earthquake, from their baſe would ſtart, 
And hills unhing'd from their deep roots depart. 
And, while our orb perform'd its daily race, 
All beings, found upon its ample face, 235 
Would, by that motion diſſipated, fly 
WhirPd from the globe, and ſcatter through the ſley : 
They muſt, obedient to mechanic laws, 
Aſſemble where the ſtronger magnet draws ; 
Whether the ſun that ſtronger magnet proves, 240 
Or elſe ſome planet's orb that nearer moves. 

Who can unfold the cauſe that does recall 
Magnetic rays, and make them backward fall? 
If theſe efluvia, which do upward tend, 
Becauſe leſs heavy than the air, aſcend ; 245 
Why do they ever from their height retreat, 
And why return to ſeck their central ſeat ? — 
from the ſame cauſe, ye ſons of art, declare 
Can they by turns deſcend, and riſe in air? 
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Prodigious *tis, that one attractive ray 250 
Should this way bend, the next an adverſe way ; 
For, ſhould th* unſeen magnetic jets deſcend 

All the ſame way, they could not gain their end; 
They could not draw and bind the fabric faſt, 


Unleſs alike they every part embrac'd. 255 
How does Carteſius all his finews ſtrain, 

How much he labours, and how much in vain, | 

The earth's attractive vigour to explain! 


This bold contriver thus his thoughts conveys : 

Inceſſant ſtreams of thin magnetic rays 260 

Guſh from their fountains with impetuous force, 

In either pole, then take an adverſe courſe : 

Thoſe from the ſouthern pole the northern ſeek ; 

The ſouthern thoſe that from the northern break : 

In either pole theſe rays emitted meet 265 

Small pores provided, for their figures fit ; 

Still to and fro they circulating paſs, 

Hold all the frame, and firmly bind the maſs. 

Thus he the parts of earth from flight reſtrains, 

And pirds it faſt by fine imagin'd chains. 270 

But oh ! how dark is human reaſon found ! 

How vain the man with wit and learning crown'd ! 

How feeble all his ſtrength when he eſſays 

To trace dark Nature, and detect her ways; 

Unleſs he calls its Author to his aid, 275 

Who every ſecret ſpring of motion laid, 

Who over all his wondrous works preſides, 

And to their uſeful ends their cauſes guides ! 

Theſe paths in vain are by inquirers trod; 

There's no philoſophy without a God, 280 
Admir'd 
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Admir'd Carteſius, let the curious know, 
f your magnetic atoms always flow 
rom pole to pole, what form'd their double ſource, 
What ſpurr'd, what gave them their inflected courſe ? 
ell, what could drill and perforate the poles, 285 
\nd to th' attractive rays adapt their holes? 
\ race ſo long what prompts them to purſue ? 
Hare the blind troops th' important end in view? 
ow are they ſure they in the poles ſhall meet 
ores of a figure to their figure fit? 290 
re they with ſuch ſagacity endued 
o know, if this their journey be purſued, 
hey ſhall the earth's conſtructure cloſely bind, 
and to the centre keep the parts confin'd ? 
| Let us review this whole magnetic ſcheme, 295 
Till wiſer heads a wiſer model frame. 
or its formation let fit atoms ſtart, 
lo one determin'd point, from every part. 
ncountering there from regions oppoſite, | 
They claſh, and interrupt each other's flight; 300 
and, rendezvouſing with an adverſe courſe, 
'rocuce an equal poiſe, by equal force: 
1 or while the parts by laws magnetic act, 
nd are at once attracted, and attract; 
Vile match'd in ſtrength they keep the doubtful field, 


275 Had neither overcome, and neither yield, 


Lo happy purpoſe they their vigour ſpend; | 


250 


265 


270 


or theſe contentions in the balance end, 
Vich muſt in liquid air the globe ſuſpend. 
Beſides materials which are brute and blind, 310 
bp id not this work require a Knowing Mind, 
nir'd FE 2 Who 
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Who for the taſk ſhould fit detachments chooſe 
From all the atoms, which their hoſt diffuſe 
Through the wide regions of the boundleſs ſpace, 
And for their rendezvous appoint the place? yi; 
Who ſhould command, by his almighty nod, 
Theſe choſen troops, unconſcious of the road, 
And unacquainted with th* appointed end, 

Their marches to begin, and thither tend; 

Direct them all to take the neareſt way, zu 
Whence none of all th* unnumber'd millions ſtray; 
Make them advance with ſuch an equal pace, | 


From all the adverſe regions of the ſpace, 
That they at once ſhould reach the deſtin'd place; 
Should muſter there, and round the centre ſwarm, 
And draw together in a globous form? 
Grant, that by mutual oppoſition made 
Of adverſe parts, their mutual flight is ſtaid; 
That thus the whole is in a balance laid; 
Does it not all mechanic heads confound, 3% 
That troops of atoms, from all parts around, 
Of equal number, and of equal force, 
Should to this ſingle point dire& their courſe ; 
That fo the counter-preſſure every way, 
Of equal vigour, might their motions ſtay, 0 
And, by a ſteady poiſe, the whole in quiet lay ? 
Beſides, the ſtructure of the earth regard: 
For firmneſs how is all its frame prepar'd ! 
With what amazing {kill is the vaſt building rear'd: 
Metals and veins'of ſolid ſtone are found 34 


The chief materials which the globe compound. : 
| ec 
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zee, how the hills, which high in air aſcend, 
rom pole to pole their lofty lines extend. 
Theſe ſtrong unſhaken mounds reſiſt the ſhocks 
r tides and ſeas tempeſtuous, while the rocks, 345 
hat ſecret in a long continued vein 
dals through the earth, the ponderous pile ſuſtain : 
Theſe mighty girders, which the fabrick bind, 
Theſe ribs robuſt and vaſt, in order join'd 3 
Theſe ſubterranean walls, diſpos'd with art, 550 
ach ſtrength, and ſuch ſtability impart, 
That ſtorms above, and earthquakes under ground, 
Break not the pillars, nor the work confound. 
Give to the earth a form orbicular, 
Let it be pois'd, and hung in ambient air; 355 
ire it the ſituation to the ſun 
Huch as is only fit; when this is done, 
uppoſe it ſtill remain'd a lazy heap; 
Trom what we grant, you no advantage reap. 
ou either muſt the earth from reſt diſturb, 369 
Or roll around the heavens the ſolar orb. 
Elſe what a dreadful face will nature wear! 
How horrid will theſe loneſome ſeats appear ! 
This ne'er would ſee one kind refreſhing ray; 
That would be ruin'd, but a different way, 55 | 
Condemn'd to light, and curs'd with endleſs day: 
A cold Icelandian deſert one would grow 
One, like Sicilian furnaces, would glow. 
That nature may this fatal error ſhun, 
More, which will pleaſe you beſt, the earth or ſun. 370 
hut, fav, from what great builder's magazines a 
You'll engines fetch, what ſtrong, what vaſt machines 
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Will you employ to give this motion birth, 

And whirl ſo ſwiftly round the ſun or earth ? 

Yet, learned heads, by what mechanic laws | 375 
Will you of either orb this motion cauſe ? 

Why do they move? why in a circle ? why 

With ſuch a meaſure of velocity ? 

Say, why the earth—if not the earth, the ſun 
Does through his winding road the zodiack run? 350 
Why do revolving orbs their tracks ſublime 

So conſtant keep, that ſince the birth of time 
They never vary'd their accuſtom'd place, 


Nor loſt a minute in ſo long a race? W. 
But hold! perhaps I rudely preſs too far; 385 Th 
You are not vers'd in reaſoning ſo ſevere. WI 
To a firſt queſtion your reply's at hand; To 
Aſk but a ſecond, and you ſpeechleſs ſtand. | Wi 
You ſwim at top, and on the ſurface ſtrive, Th 
But to the depths of nature never dive: $99 
For if you did, inſtructed you'd explore Ne 
Divine contrivance, and a God adore. Tt 
Yet ſons of art one curious piece deviſe, Tt 
From whoſe conſtructure motion ſhall ariſe. 
Machines, to all philoſophers *tis known, 395 


Move by a foreign impulſe, not their own. 

Then let Gaſſendus chooſe what frame he pleaſe, 

By which to turn the heavenly orbs with eaſe ; 
'Thoſe orbs muſt reſt, till by th? exerted force 

Of ſome firſt mover they begin their courſe ; 400 
Mere diſpoſition, mere mechanic art, 


Can never motion to the globes impart ; 
| And 
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And, if they could, the marks of wife deſign 


jn that contrivance would conſpicuous ſhine. 
Theſe queſtions {till recur : we {till demand, 45 
What moves them firſt, and puts them off at hand? 
What makes them this one way their race direct, 
While they a thouſand other ways reject ? ; 
Why do they never once their courſe inflect? 
Why do they roll with ſuch an equal pace, 410 
And to a moment {till perform their race? 
Why earth or ſun diurnal ſtages keep ? 
In ſpiral tracks why through the zodiac creep? 
Who can account for this, unleſs they ſay 
Theſe orbs th* Eternal Mind's command obey, 415 
Who bade them move, did all their motions guide, 
To each its deſtin'd province did divide; 
Which to complete, he gave them motive power, 
That ſhall, as long as he does will, endure ? 

Thus we the frame of nature have expreſt ; 420 
Now view the earth in finiſh*d beauty dreſt; 
The various ſcenes, which various charms diſplay, 
Through all th* extended theatre ſurvey. 

dee how ſublime th? uplifted mountains riſe, 
And with their pointed heads invade the ſkies! 425 
How the high cliffs their craggy arms extend, 
Diſtinguiſh ſtates, and ſever'd realms defend! 
How ambient ſhores confine the reſtleſs deep, 
And in their ancient bounds the billows keep ! 
The hollow vales their ſmiling pride unfold ; 430 
What rich abundance do their boſoms hold! 
Regard their lovely verdure, raviſh'd view 
The party-colour'd flowers of various hue. 
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Not Eaſterh monarchs, on their nuptial day, 
In dazzling gold and purple ſhine ſo gay 
As the bright natives of th? unlabour'd field, 
Unvers'd in ſpinning, and in looms unſkilPd. 
See, how the ripening fruits the gardens crown, 
Imbibe the ſun, and make his light their own ! 
See the ſweet brooks in filver mazes creep, 
Enrich the meadows, and ſupply the deep 
While from their weeping urns the fountains flow, 
And vital moiſture, where they paſs, beſtow ! 
Admire the narrow ſtream, and ſpreading lake, 
'The proud aſpiring grave, and humble brake : 
How do the foreſts and the woods delight! 

How the ſweet glades and openings charm the ſight! 
Obſerve the pleaſant lawn and airy plain, 
The fertile furrows rich with various grain; 
How uſeful all! how all conſpire to grace 
Th' extended earth, and beautify her face! 
Now, ſee, with how much art the parts are made; 
With how much wiſdom are the {trata laid, 
Of different weight, and of a different kind, 
Of ſundry forms, for ſundry ends deſign'd! 
Here in their beds the finiſh'd minerals reſt, 
There the rich wombs the ſeeds of gold digeſt. 
Here in fit moulds, to Indian nations known, 
Are caſt the ſeveral kinds of precious ſtone ; 
The diamond here, by mighty monarchs worn, 460 
Fair as the ſtar that beautifies the morn ; 
And, ſplendid by the ſun's embody'd ray, 
The rubies there their crimſon light diſplay ; 
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Niere marble's various colour'd veins are ſpread ; 
ere of bitumen unctuous ſtores are bred. 465 
nat ſkill on all its ſurface is beſtow'd, 
To make the earth for man a fit abode! 
ue upper moulds, with active ſpirits ſtor'd, 
And rich in verdant progeny, afford 
The flowery paſture, and the ſhady wood, 470 
To men their phyſick, and to beaſts their food. | 
Proceed yet farther, and a proſpect take 
Of the ſwift ſtream, and of the ſtanding lake. 
Had not the deep been form'd, that might contain 
all the collected treaſures of the main, 475 
he earth had ftill o'erwhelm'd with water ſtood, 
G man an uninhabitable flood. 
Vet had not part as kindly ſtaid behind, 
2 the wide ciſterns of the lakes confin'd ; 
Did not the ſprings and rivers drench the land, 480 
Our globe would grow a wilderneſs of ſand ; 
The plants and groves, the tame and ſavage beaſt, 
And man, their lord, would die with drought oppreſt. 
Now, as you ſee, the floating element 
Fart looſe in ſtreams, part in the ocean pent, 485 
do wiſely is diſpos'd, as may conduce 
To man's delight, or neceſſary uſe, 
dee how the mountains in the midſt divide 
The nobleſt regions, that from either ſide 
The ſtreams, which to the hills their currents owe, } 


3 


460 
May every way along the valley flow, 


And verdant wealth on all the ſoil beſtow ! 
do Atlas and the mountains of the moon, 
Ik From north to ſouth, in lofty ridges run 


Through 
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Through Afric realms, whence falling waters lave 45 


Th' inferior regions with a winding wave. 
They various rivers give to various ſoil, 
Niger to Guinea, and to Ægypt Nile. 
So from the towering Alps on different ſides, 
Diſſolving ſnows deſcend in numerous tides, 800 
Which in the vale beneath their parties join 
To form the Rhone, the Danube, and the Rhine, 
So Caucaſus, aſpiring Taurus ſo, 
And fam'd Imaiis, ever white with ſnow, 
Through eaſtern climes their lofty lines extend, go 
And this and that way ample currents ſend. 
A thouſand rivers make their crooked way, 
And diſembogue their floods into the ſea; 
Whence ſhould they ne'er by ſecret roads retire, 
And to the hills, from whence they came, aſpire ; 519 
They by their conſtant ſtreams would ſo increaſe 
The watery ſtores, and raiſe ſo high the ſeas, 
That the wide hollow would not long contain 
Th' unequal treaſures of the ſwelling main; 
Scorning the mounds which now its tide withſtand, 51; 
The ſea would paſs the ſhores, and drown the land. 
Tell, by what paths, what ſubterranean ways, 
Back to the fountain's head the ſea conveys 
The refluent rivers, and the land repays ? 
Tell, what ſuperior, what controlling cauſe 520 
Makes waters, in contempt of nature's laws, 
Climb up, and gain th' aſpiring mountains height, 
Swift and forgetful of their native weight? 
What 
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What happy works, what engines under- ground, 
hat inſtruments of curious art are found, 525 


Vhich muſt with everlaſting labour play, . 


ſe 45 


Back to their ſprings the rivers to convey, 

nd keep their correſpondence with the ſea ? 

Perhaps yow'll ſay, their ſtreams the rivers owe 

In part to rain, in part to melting ſnow; 530 
And that th' attracted watery vapours riſe 

From lakes and ſeas, and fill the lower ſkies : 

Theſe when condens'd the airy region pours 

On the dry earth in rain, or gentle ſhowers 

Th infinuating drops fink through the ſand, 535 
And paſs the porous {trainers of the land; 

Which freſh ſupplies of watery riches bring 

To every river's head, to each exhauſted ſpring ; 

The ſtreams are thus, their loſſes to repair, 

Back to their ſource tranſmitted to the air; 540 
The waters {till their circling courſe maintain, 

Flow down in rivers, and return in rain 


And on the ſoil with heat immoderate dry'd, 


505 


, 510 


5j Lo which the rain's pure treaſures are deny'd, 
l. The mountains more ſublime in æther riſe, 545 
Transfix the clouds, and tower amidſt the ſkies ; 
The ſnowy fleeces, which their heads involve, 
Still {tay in part, and {till in part diſſolve ; 


Torrents and loud impetuous cataracts 

Through roads abrupt, and rude unfaſhion'd tracts, 550 
Roll down the lofty mountain's channell'd ſides, 

And to the vale convey their foaming tides 

At length, to make their various currents one, 

The congregated floods together run; 


hat 


Theſe 
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Theſe confluent ſtreams make ſome great river's head, hat 
By ſtores {till melting and deſcending fed; And | 
Thus from th? aſpiring mountains of the moon __ 
Diſſolving treaſures ruſh in torrents down, In wi 
Which paſs the ſun-burnt realms and ſandy ſoil, 3 
And bleſs th* Ægyptian nation with their Nile; 56 An | 
Then whoſoe'er his ſecret riſe would know, ogy 
Muſt climb the hills, and trace his head in ſnow ; [hat 


And through the Rhine, the Danube, and the Rhone, Wit 


All ample rivers of our milder zone, - 
While they advance along the flats and plains, 56; For 
Spread by the ſhowers augmented, and the rains; Not 
Yet theſe their ſource and firſt beginning owe * 
To ſtores, that from the Alpine mountains flow; q 
Hence, when the ſnows in winter ceaſe to weep, Th 
And undiſſolv'd their flaky texture keep, $70 Wl ww} 
The banks with eaſe their humble ſtreams contain, Th 
Which ſwell in ſummer, and thoſe banks diſdain. Th 
Be this account allow'd, ſay, do not here Ar 


Th' impreſſions of conſummate art appear? 

In every ſpacious realm a riſing ground, 575 
Obſervers tell, is in the middle found ; 
That all the ſtreams, which flow from either ſide, 
May through the valleys unobſtructed glide. 
What various kingdoms does the Danube lave, 
Before the Euxine ſea receives its wave! 580 
How many nations of the ſun-burnt ſoil 
Fam'd Niger bleſs! how many drink the Nile! 
Through what vaſt regions near the riſing ſun 


Does Indus, Ganges, and Hydaſpes, run ! 


What 


head, 


573 


580 
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'hat happy empires, wide Euphrates, teem, 585 
And pregnant grow by thy prolific ſtream ! 
How many ſpacious countries does the Rhine, 
In winding banks, and mazes ſerpentine, 
Traverſe, before he ſplits in Belgia's plain, 
And loſt in ſand creeps to the German main! 590 
Floods which through Indian realms their courſe purſue, 
That Mexico enrich, and waſh Peru, 
With their unwearied ſtreams yet farther paſs, 
Before they reach the ſea, and end their race. 
And ſince the rivers and the floods demand, 595 
For their deſcent, a prone and ſinking land, 
Does not this due deelivity declare 
A wiſe Director's providential care? 

See, how the ſtreams advancing to the main 
Through crooked channels draw their cryſtal train! 600 
While lingering thus they in meanders glide, 
They ſcatter verdant life on either fide. 
The valleys ſmile, and with their flowery face 
And wealthy births confeſs the floods embrace, 
But this great bleſſing would 1n part be loſt, 605 
Nor would the meads their blooming plenty boaſt 
Did uncheck'd rivers draw their fluid train 
In lines direct, and rapid ſeek the main. 

The ſea does next demand our view; and there 
No leſs the marks of perfect ſkill appear. Gro 
When firſt the atoms to the congreſs came, 
And by their concourſe form'd the mighty frame, 
What did the liquid to th' aſſembly call, 
To give their aid to form the ponderous ball? 


Firſt, 
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Firſt, tell us, why did any come ? next, why 
In ſuch a diſproportion to the dry? 

Why were the moiſt in number ſo outdone, 
That to a thouſand dry, they are but one? 

i When they united, and together clung, 

| When undiſtinguiſh'd in one heap they hung, 
1 How was the union broke, the knot unty'd ? 


{ What did th” entangled elements divide ? 

| Why did the moiſt disjoin'd, without reſpe& 

| To their leſs weight, the loweſt ſeat elect ? 

| Could they diſpenſe to lie below the land, 625 


With nature's law, and unrepeaPd command; 
1 Which gives to lighter things the greateſt height, 
1 And ſeats inferior to ſuperior weight ? 
| Did they foreſee, unleſs they lay fo low, 
The reſtleſs flood the land would overflow, wo 
By which the delug'd earth would uſeleſs grow? 
What, but a conſcious agent, could provide 
| The ſpacious hollow, where the waves reſide !? 
1 Where, barr'd with rock, and fenc'd with hills, the deep 
1 Does in its womb the floating treaſures keep; 655 
| And all the raging regiments reſtrain 
' In ſtated limits, that the ſwelling main 
| May not in triumph o'er the frontier ride, 
And through the land licentious ſpread its tide ? 
What other cauſe the frame could ſo contrive, 640 
l That, when tempeſtuous winds the ocean drive, 
| They cannot break the tye, nor diſunite 
[ The waves, which roll connected in their flight? 


2 Their 
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613 1 unſever'd parts the greateſt preſſure bear, 


hough looſe, and fit to flow, they ſtill cohere. 

his apt, this wiſe contexture of the ſea, 

lakes it the ſhips driv'n by the winds obey ; 

hence hardy merchants ſail from ſhore to ſhore, 

ring Indian ſpices home, and Guinea's ore, 650 
When you with liquid ſtores have fill'd the deep, 
hat does the flood from putrefaction keep? 

hould it lie ſtagnant in its ample 1eat, 

he fun would through it ſpread deſtructive heat. 

he wiſe Contriver, on his end intent, 655 
xeful this fatal error to prevent, 

nd keep the waters from corruption free, 

lit them with ſalt, and ſeaſon'd all the ſea. 

hat other cauſe could this effect produce? 

he brackiſh tincture through the main diffuſe? 660 
ow, who to ſolar beams this taſk aſſign, 

o ſcald the waves, and turn the tide to brine, 

cect, that all the fluid ſtores, which ſleep 

the remoteſt caverns of the deep, 

ave of the briny force a greater ſhare 665 
han thoſe above, that meet the ambient air. 

Ithers, but oh how much in vain ! erect 

ountains of ſalt, the ocean to infeR. 

o, vers'd in nature, can deſcribe the land, 

r fix the place on which thoſe mountains ſtand ? 670 
ly have thoſe rocks ſo long unwaſted ſtood, 

oe, Iaviſh of their ſtock, they through the flood 

lare, ages paſt, their melting cryſtal ſpread, 

l vith their ſpoils the liquid regions fed? 


heir bands, though flack, no diſſolution fear, 
645 | 


620 


640 
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Yet more, the wiſe Contriver did provide, 675 
To keep the ſea from ſtagnating the tide 
Which now we ſee advance, and now ſubſide. 

If you exclude this great Directing Mind, 
Declare what cauſe of this effect you find. 


You who this globe round its own axis drive, 68 


From that rotation this event derive : ou le 
You ſay, the fea, which with unequal pace lor he 
Attends the earth in this its rapid race, | he d 
Does with its waves fall backward to the weſt, but w 


And, thence repell'd, advances to the eaſt ; 68 
While this revolving motion does endure, 
The deep muſt reel, and ruſh from ſhore to ſhore : 
Thus to the ſetting, and the riſing ſan, 
Alternate tides in ſtated order run. 
Th' experiments you bring us, to explain bo 
This notion, are impertinent and vain : 
An orb or ball round its own axis wharl, 
Will not the motion to a diſtance hurl, 
Whatever duſt or ſand you on it place, 
And drops of water from its convex face ? o 
If this rotation does the ſeas affect, 
The rapid motion rather would eject 
The ſtores the low capacious caves contain, 
And from its ample baſon caſt the main; 
Aloft in air would make the ocean fly, 700 
And daſh its ſcatter'd waves againſt the ſky. 
If you, to ſolve th? appearance, have recourſe 
To the bright ſun's or moon's impulſive force; 
Do you, who call for demonſtration, tell 


How diltant orbs th' obedient flood impel? A 
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is ſtrong myſterious influence explain, 

y which, to ſwell the waves, they preſs the main. 
ut if you chooſe magnetic power, and ſay 

hoſe bodies by attraction move the ſea ; 

ill with new light you make this ſecret known, 710 
Ind tell us how *tis by attraction done, 

ou leave the mind in darkneſs ſtill involv'd, 

lor have you, like philoſophers, reſolv'd 

he doubts, which we to reaſoning men refer, 

bt with a cant of words abuſe the ear. 715 
Thoſe who aſlert the lunar orb preſides 

er humid bodies, and the ocean guides 

Thoſe waves obſequious ebb, or ſwelling run, 

itt. the declining or increaſing moon 

ith reaſon ſeem her empire to maintain, 720 
s miſtreſs of the rivers and the main. 

perhaps her active influences cauſe 

Tu alternate flood, and give the billow laws; 

Lhe waters ſeem her orders to obey, 

nd ebb and flow, determin'd by her ſway. 725 
Grant that the deep this foreign ſovereign owns, 

hat mov'd by her it this and that way runs. 

day, by what force ſhe makes the ocean ſwell ; 

Does ſhe attract the waters, or impel ? 

How does ſhe rule the rolling waves, and guide 739 
Dy fixt and conſtant laws the reſtleſs tide ? 

y does ſhe dart her force to that degree, 

$ pives ſo juſt a motion to the ſea, 

hat it ſhould flow no more, no more retire, 

Than nature's various uſeful ends require? 735 
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A Mind Supreme you therefore muſt approve, 
Whoſe high command caus'd matter firſt to move: 
Who {till preſerves its courſe, and, with reſpe& 
To his wiſe ends, all motions does direct. 

He to the ſilver moon this province gave, 
And fixt her empire o'er the briny wave; 
Endued her with ſuch juſt degrees of power, 
As might his aims and wiſe deſigns procure, 
Might agitate and work the troubled deep, 
And rolling waters from corruption keep, it 
But not impel them o'er their bounds of ſand, 


Nor force the waſteful deluge o'er the land. 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


THE Introduction. The numerous and important 
blefſings of religion. The exiſtence of a God de- 
monſtrated, from the wiſdom and deſign which ap- 
pear in the motions of the heavenly orbs ; but more 
particularly in the ſolar ſyſtem. I. In the fituation 
of the ſun, and its due diitance from the earth. The 
fatal conſequences of its having been placed other- 
wiſe than it is. II. In its diurnal motion, whence 
the change of day and night proceeds: then in its 
annual motion, whence ariſe the different degrees of 
heat and cold. The confinement of the ſun between 
the tropicks, not to be accounted for by any philo- 
ſophical hypotheſis. The difficulties of the ſame, if 
the earth moves, and the ſun reſts. The ſpring of the 
ſun's motion, not to be explained by any irreligious 
philolophy. The contemplation of the ſolar light, 
and the uſes made of it for the end propoſed. The 
appearances in the ſolar ſyſtem not to be ſolved, but 
by aſſerting a God. The ſyſtems of Ptolemy, Co- 
pernicus, Tycho Brahe, and Kepler, conſidered. 
The ſolar ſyitem deſcribed, and compared with the 
fixed ftars, which are ſuppoſed centres of the like 
ſyſtems. Reflections on that compariſon, The hy- 
potheſis of Epicurus, in relation to the motion of 

F 2 the 
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the ſun. 


in its uſeful ſtructure, its e 


A ſhort contemplation of the vegetable kind, 


i AR Us, by hardy Epicurus taught, 
Then war with heaven he did inſulting wage, 
And breath'd againſt the gods immortal rage: 
See, he exclaims, the ſource of all our woe! 
Our fears and ſufferings from religion flow. 
We grant, a train of miſchiefs oft? proceeds 
From ſuperſtitious rites and penal creeds 
But view religion in her native charms, 
Diſperſing bleſſings with indulgent arms; 


From her fair eyes what heavenly rays are ſpread! 


What blooming joys ſmile round her bliſsful head! 


Offspring divine; by thee we bleſs the cauſe, 
Who form'd the world, and rules it by his laws; 
His independent being we adore, 

Extol his goodneſs, and revere his power 
Our wondering eyes his high perfections view, 
The lofty contemplation we purſue, 

Till raviſh'd we the great idea find, 

Shining in bright impreſſions on our mind. 
Inſpir'd by thee, gueſt of celeſtial race, 
With generous love, we human-kind embrace; 

We provocations unprovok'd receive, 
Patient of wrong, and eaſy to ſorgive; 


Wiſdom and 1 diſcovered in the aj: 
s elaſticity, its various me 
teors; the wind, the rain, thunder, and lightning 


From Greece to Rome his impious ſyſtem brought; 
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otect the orphan, plead the widow's cauſe, 25 

or deviate from the line unerring juſtice draws, 

Thy luſtre, bleſt effulgence, can diſpel 

e clouds of error, and the gloom of hell; 

in to the ſoul impart ethereal light, 

ve life divine and intellectual fight : 30 

fore our raviſh'd eyes thy beams diſplay 

he opening ſcenes of bliſs, and endleſs day ; 

5 which incited, we with ardour riſe, 

orn this inferior ball, and claim the ſkies. 

Tyrants to thee a change of nature owe, 35 

Jiſmiſs their tortures, and indulgent grow. 

Lmbitious conquerors in their mad career, 

heck'd by thy voice, lay down the ſword and ſpear. 

he boldeſt champions of impiety, 
40 


bs Ur 
8 mt. 
tmng 


upht; 


cornful of Heaven, ſubdu'd or won by thee, 

fore thy hallow'd altars bend the knee; 

Looſe wits, made wiſe, a public good become, 

he ſons of pride an humble mien aſſume 

he profligate in morals grows ſevere, 

O:irauders juſt, and ſycophants ſincere. 45 
With amorous language, and bewitching ſmiles, 
Attractive airs, and all the lover's wiles, 

Lhe fair Egyptian Jacob's ſon careſs'd, 

ung on his neck, and languiſh'd on his breaſt ; 

ourted with freedom now the beauteous ſlave, 50 
or flattering ſued, and threatening now did rave; 

it not the various eloquence of love, 

or power enrag'd, could his fix'd virtue move. 

dee, aw'd by Heaven, the blooming Hebrew flies 

Her artful tongue, and more perſuaſive eyes; 5 5 


F 3 And, 
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And, ſpringing from her diſappointed arms, 


Prefers a dungeon to forbidden charms. 
Stedfaſt in virtue's and his country's cauſe, 
Th' illuſtrious founder of the Jewiſh laws, 
Who, taught by Heaven, at genuine greatneſs aim'l, 
With worthy pride imperial blood diſclaim'd ; 
Th' alluring hopes of Pharoah's throne reſign'd, 
And the vain pleaſures of a court declin'd ; 
Pleas'd with obſcure receſs, to eaſe the pains 
Of Jacob's race, and break their ſervile chains; 6; 
Such generous minds are form'd where bleſt Religion 
Ye friends of Epicurus, look around, [| reigns, 
All nature view with marks of prudence crown'd: 
Mind the wiſe ends, which proper means promote 
See how the different parts for different uſe are wrought 
Contemplate all this conduct and deſign, 
Then own and praiſe th* Artificer Divine. 
Regard the orb ſublime, in æther borne, 
Which the blue regions of the ſkies adorn ; 
Compar'd with whoſe extent this low-hung ball, 7; 
Shrunk to a point, is deſpicably ſmall : 
Their number, counting thoſe th' unaided eye 
Can ſee, or by invented tubes deſery, 
With thoſe which in the adverſe hemiſphere, 
Or near each pole to lands remote appear ; $ 
The wideſt ſtretch of human thought exceeds, 
And in th' attentive mind amazement breeds; 
While theſe ſo numerous, and ſo vaſt of ſize, 
In various ways roll through the trackleſs ſkies ; 
Through crofling roads perplext and intricate, 


Perform their ſtages, and their rounds repeat; 
7 
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ne by collifion from their courſe are driven, 

\ ſhocks, no conflicts, break the peace of heaven; 

o ſhatter'd globes, no glowing fragments fall, 

o worlds o'erturn'd cruſh this terreſtrial ball; 90 
beauteous order all the orbs advance, 

Ind in their mazy complicated dance, 

ot in one part of all the pathleſs ſky, 

hid any ever halt, or ſtep awry. 

When twice ten thouſand men depriv'd of ſight, 95 


im'd, 


done wide vale direct their footſteps right; 
ona there a various figur'd dance eſſay, 
Jus. bore by jult ſteps, and meaſur'd time obey ; 
d: Wil! croſs each other with unerring feet, 
©; Narr miſtake their place, and never meet: oo 
ugh WW. mall in many years the leaſt decline 


rom the ſame ground, and the ſame winding line : 
Then may in various roads the orbs above, 

Vithout a guide, in perfect concord move; 

[hen beauty, order, and harmonious laws, 105 
lay not require a wiſe Directing Cauſe. 

dee how th? indulgent father of the day 

t ſuch due diſtance does his beams diſplay, 

lat he his heat may give to ſea and land, 

In juſt degrees, as all their wants demand! 110 
But had he, in th' unmeaſurable ſpace 

f zther, choſen a remoter place; 

or inſtance, pleas'd with that ſuperior ſeat 

here Saturn, or where Jove, their courſe repeat; 

Or had he happen'd farther yet to lie, HE: 
ln the more diſtant quarters of the ſky ; 
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How ſad, how wild, how exquiſite a ſcene 

Of deſolation, had this planet been! 

A waſteful, cold, untrodden wilderneſs, 

The gloomy haunts of horror and diftreſs : In 
Inſtead of woods, which crown the mountain's head, 
And the gay honours of the verdant mead ; 
Inſtead of golden fruits, the garden's pride, 

By genial ſhow'rs and folar heat ſupply'd ; 
Icelandian cold, and Hyperborean ſnows, 15 
Eternal Yroſt, with ice that never flows, 
Unſufferable winter, had defac'd 

Earth's blooming charms, and made a barren waſte 
No mild indulgent gales would gently bear, 

On their ſoft wings, ſweet vapours through the air, 15 
The balmy ſpoils of plants and fragrant flowers, 
Of aromatic groves, and myrtle bowers, 

Whoſe odoriferous exhalations fan 

The flame of life, and recreate beaſt and man; 

But ſtorms, ev'n worſe than vex Norwegian waves, 13; 
That breed in Scythia's hills, or Lapland caves, 
Would through this bleak terreſtrial deſart blow, 
Glaze it with ice, or whelm it o'er with ſnow. 

Or had the ſun, by like unhappy fate, 

Elected to the earth a nearer ſeat, 140 
His beams had cleft the hill, the valley dry'd, 
Exhal'd the lake, and drain'd the briny tide : 

A heat ſuperior far to that which broils 

Borneo, or Sumatra, Indian iſles ; 

Than that which ripens Guinea's golden ore, 16 
Or burns the Lybian hind, or tans the Moor; 


Had 
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Had laid all nature waſte, and turn'd the land 

o hills of cinders, and to vales of ſand ; 

o heaſts could then have rang'd the leafleſs wood, 

Nor finny nations cut the boiling flood: 150 
Birds had not beat the airy road, the ſwains 

No flocks had tended on the ruſſet plains, 

hus, had the ſun's bright orb been more remote, 

The cold had killd.; and, if more near, the drought. 
Next ſee, Lucretian ſages, ſee the ſun I55 
His courſe diurnal and his annual run. 

How in his glorious race he moves along, 

Cay as a bridegroom, as a giant ſtrong: 

How his unvary'd labour he repeats, 

Returns at morning, and at eve retreats; 160 
And by the diſtribution of his light, 

Now gives to man the day, and now the night; 

Night, when the drowſy ſwain and traveller ceaſe 
Their daily toil, and ſoothe their limbs with eaſe ; 
When all the weary ſons of woe reſtrain 2 


Their yielding cares with ſlumber's filken chain, 

dolace fad grief, and lull reluctant pain. 

And while the ſun, ne'er covetous of reſt, 

Flies with ſuch rapid ſpeed from eaſt to well, 

In tracks oblique he through the zodiac rolls, 170 
between the northern and the ſouthern poles : 

From which revolving progreſs through the ſkies, 

The needful ſeaſons of the year ariſe. 

And as he now advances, now retreats, 

Whence winter colds proceed, and ſummer heats, 175 
He qualifies and cheers the air by turns, 


Which winter freezes, and which ſummer burns. 
Thus 
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Thus his kind rays the two extremes reduce, 

And keep a temper fit for nature's uſe. 

'The froſt and drought, by this alternate power, 1% 

The earth's prolific energy reſtore. 

The lives of man and beaſt demand the change; 

Hence fowls the air, and fiſh the ocean, range, 

Of heat and cold this juſt ſucceſſive reign, 

Which does the balance of the year maintain ; 18; 

The gardener's hope and farmer's patience props, 

Gives vernal verdure, and autumnal crops, 
Should but the ſun his duty once forget, 

Nor from the north, nor from the ſouth retreat : 

Should not the beams revive, and ſooth the ſoil, 190 


Mellow the furrow for the ploughman's toll ; Flos 
A teeming vigour ſhould they not diffuſe, Unl 
Ferment the glebe, and genial ſpirits looſe, Bri 
Which lay impriſon'd in the ſtiffen'd ground, Th 
Congeal'd with cold, in froſty fetters bound; 10% IG 
Unfruitful Earth her wretched fate would mourn, Th 
No graſs would clothe the plains, no fruit the trees adorn, WM At 

But did the lingering orb much longer ſtay, At 


Unmindful of his courſe, and crooked way; | 
The earth, of dews defrauded, would deteſt 200 
The fatal favour of th' effulgent gueſt; 

To diſtant worlds implore him to repair, 

And free from noxious beams the ſultry air; 

His rays productive now of wealth and joy, 

Would then the paſture and the hills annoy, „ 
And with too great indulgence would deſtroy: 

In vain the labouring hind would till che land, 
Turn up the glebe, and ſow his ſeed in ſand; 


The 
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he meads would crack, in want of binding dews, 
%e channels would th* exhaling river loſe : 210 
Vhile in their haunts wild beaſts expiring lie, 

he panting herds would on the paſture die. 
But now the ſun at neither tropick ſtays 
A longer time than his alternate rays 

1 ſuch proportion heat and luſtre give, 215 
As do not ruin nature, but revive. 

When the bright orb, to ſolace ſouthern ſeats, 
Iaverts his courſe, and from the north retreats ; 
As he advances, his indulgent beam 
Makes the glad earth with freſh conceptions teemz 220 
Reſtores their leafy honours to the woods, 
Flowers to the banks, and freedom to the floods ; 
Unbinds the turf, exhilarates the plain, 
Brings back his labour, and recruits the ſwain ; 
Through all the ſoil a genial ferment ſpreads, 225 
Regenerates the plants, and new adorns the meads. 


The birds on branches perch'd, or on the wing, } 


180 


185 
190 


195 
Irn. At nature's verdant reſtoration ſing, 
And with melodious lay ſalute the ſpring. 

The heats of ſummer benefits produce 230 
Of equal number, and of equal uſe: 
The ſprouting births, and beauteous vernal bloom, 
By warmer rays to ripe perfection come; 


Ti' auſtere and ponderous juices they ſublime, } 
235 


200 


Make them aſcend the porous ſoil, and climb 

The orange: tree, the citron, and the lime; 
Which, drunk in plenty by the thirſty root, 
break forth in painted flowers, and golden fruit: 


Th 
ke * 
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They explicate the leaves, and ripen food 

For the ſilk- labourers of the mulberry wood; 244 
And the ſweet liquor on the cane beſtow, 

From which prepar'd the luſcious ſugars flow; 
With generous juice enrich the ſpreading vine, 
And in the grape digeſt the ſprightly wine. 

The fragrant trees, which grow by Indian floods, 24; 
And in Arabia's aromatic woods, 

Owe all their ſpices to the ſummer's heat, 

Their gummy tears, and odoriferous ſweat. 

Now the bright ſun compacts the precious ſtone, 


Imparting radiant luſtre, like his own : 250 he 
He tinctures rubies with their roſy hue, Th 
And on the ſapphire ſpreads a heavenly blue; Inte 
For the proud monarch's dazzling crown prepares Con 
Rich orient pearl, and adamantine ſtars. Ane 

Next autumn, when the ſun's withdrawing ray 255 . 
The night enlarges, and contracts the day, Wh 
To crown his labour, to the farmer yields We 
The yellow treaſures of his fruitful fields; Th 
Ripens the harveſt for the crooked ſteel Fri 
(While bending ſtalks the rural weapon feel); 260 Wl Pri 
The fragrant fruit for the nice palate fits, W. 
And to the preſs the ſwelling grape ſubmits. Ty 

At length, forſaken by the ſolar rays, In 
See, drooping Nature ſickens and decays ; 
While Winter all his ſnowy ſtores diſplays, 265 


In hoary triumph unmoleſted reigns 

O'er barren hills, and bleak untrodden plains ; 
Hardens the glebe, the ſhady grove deforms, 

Fetters the floods, and ſhakes the air with ſtorms. 
Now 
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Wow active ſpirits are reſtrain'd with cold, 270 

And priſons, cramp'd with ice, the genial captives hold. 
ne meads their flowery pride no longer wear, 
ad trees extend their naked arms in air; 

The frozen furrow, and the fallow field, 

Nor to the ſpade, nor to the harrow, yield. 275 
Yet in their turn the ſnows and froſts produce 

Various effects, and of important uſe. 

Th intemperate heats of ſummer are controll'd 

By winter's rigour, and inclement cold, 

Which checks contagious ſpawn, and noxious ſteams, 

The fatal offspring of immoderate beams; 

Th! exhauſted air with vital nitre fills, 

Ine&tion ſtops, and deaths in embryo kills; 

Conſtrains the glebe, keeps back the hurtful weed, 


And fits the furrow for the vernal ſeed. 285 
The fpirits now, as ſaid, impriſon'd ſtay, 
Which elſe, by warmer ſun-beams drawn away, 5 
Would roam in air, and diſſipated ſtray. 


Thus are the winter froſts to nature kind, 
Froſts, which reduce exceſſive heats, and bind 290 
Prolific ferments in reſiſtleſs chains, 
Whence parent earth her fruitfulneſs maintains. 
To compaſs all theſe happy ends, the ſun 
ln winding tracts does through the zodiac run. 
You, who ſo much are vers'd in cauſes, tell, 295 
What from the tropicks can the ſun repel ? 
What vigorous arm, what repercuſſive blow, 
Bandies the mighty globe {till to and fro, 
Yet with ſuch conduct, ſuch unerring art, 
He never did the trackleſs road deſert ? 300 
Why 
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Why does he never in his ſpiral race 
The tropicks or the polar circles paſs ? 


Wen 


Your 


What gulphs, what mounds, what terrors can conti It 
The ruſhing orb, and make him backward roll? For t 
Why ſhould he halt at either ſtation ? why 10 bc 
Not forward run in unobſtructive ſky ? Or ir 
Can he not paſs an aſtronomic line? Or e 


Or does he dread th' imaginary ſign; 
That he ſhould ne'er advance to either pole, 
Nor farther yet in liquid zther roll, ql 
Till he has gain'd ſome unfrequented place, 
Loſt to the world in vaſt unmeaſur'd ſpace ? 

If to the old you the new ſchools prefer, 
And to the fam'd Copernicus adhere ; 
If you eſteem that ſuppoſition beſt, 31 
Which moves the earth, and leaves the ſun at reſt; 
With a new veil your 1gnorance you hide, 
Still is the knot as hard to be unty'd ; 
You change your ſcheme, but the old doubts remain, 
And ſtill you leave th' inquiring mind in pain. 2 
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This problem, as philoſophers, reſolve: 
What makes the globe from weſt to eaſt revolve? WI 
What is the ſtrong impulſive cauſe declare, We 
Which rolls the ponderous orb ſo ſwiſt in air? Th 
To your vain anſwer will you have recourſe, m 
And tell us 'tis ingenite, active force, | Of 
Mobility, or native power to move, W. 
Words which mean nothing, and can nothing prove! A 
That moving power, that force innate explain, E. 
Or your grave anſwers are abſurd and vain: 0 H 


Ve 
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We no ſolution of our queſtion find ; 
Your words bewilder, not direct the mind. 
If you, this rapid motion to procure, 
For the hard taſſc employ magnetic power, 
Whether that power you at the centre place, 335 
Or in the middle regions of the maſs, 
Or elſe, as ſome philoſophers aſſert, 
You give an equal ſhare to every part, 
Hare you by this the cauſe of motion ſhown ? 
After explaining, is it not unknown? 340 
Since you pretend, by reaſon's ſtricteſt laws, 
Of an effect to manifeſt the cauſe ; 
Nature, of wonders ſo immenſe a field, 
Can none more ſtrange, none more mylterious yield, 
None that eludes ſagacious reaſon more 245 
Than this obſcure, inexplicable power. 
Since you the ſpring of motion cannot ſhow, 
Be juſt, and faultleſs ignorance allow; 
Say, 'tis obedience to th* Almighty nod, 
That 'tis the will, the power, the hand of God. 350 
Philoſophers of {preading fame are found, 
Who by th” attraction of the orbs around 
Would move the earth, and make its courſe obey 
The ſun's and moon's inevitable ſway. 
dome from the preſſure and impelling force 355 
Of heavenly bodies would derive its courſe ; 
Whilſt in the dark and difficult diſpute 
All are by turns confuted, and confute 
Lach can ſubvert th” opponent's ſcheme, but none 
Has ſtrength of reaſon to ſupport his own. 360 
Tue 
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The mind employ'd in ſearch of ſecret things, 
To find out motion's cauſe and hidden ſprings, 
Through all th* ethereal regions mounts on high, 
Views all the ſpheres, and ranges all the ſky ; 
Searches the orbs, and penetrates the air 36; 
With unſucceſsful toil, and fruitleſs care; 

Till, ſtopp'd by awful heights, and gulphs immenſe 

Of Wiſdom, and of vaſt Omnipotence, 

She trembling ſtands, and does in wonder gaze, 

Loft in the wide inextricable maze. $70 

See, how the ſun does on the middle ſhine, 

And round the globe deſcribe th* æquator line; 

By which wiſe means he can the whole ſurvey | 
375 
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With a direct, or with a ſlanting ray, 
In the ſucceſſion of a night and day. 
Had the north pole been fixt beneath the ſun, 


To ſouthern realms the day had been unknown: W 
If the ſouth pole had gain'd that nearer ſeat, On { 
'The northern climes had met as hard a fate. The 
And ſince the ſpace, that lies on either fide 3508 Had 
The ſolar orb, is without limits wide; In v 
Grant that the ſun had happen'd to prefer Wit 
A ſeat aſcant but one diameter, 1 
Loſt to the light by that unhappy place Ait 
This globe had lain a frozen, loneſome maſs. 33; Er 

. Behold the light emitted from the ſun, An 


What more familiar, and what more unknown! 
While by its ſpreading radiance it reveals 

All nature's face, it {till itſelf conceals. 

See how each morn it does its beams diſplay, 39 


And on its golden wings bring back the day ! 5 
| ow 
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oy ſoon th? effulgent emanations fly 
krough the blue gulph of interpoſing ſky ! 
How ſoon their luſtre all the region fills, 
eniles on the vallies, and adorns the hills! 
Millions of miles, ſo rapid 1s their race, 
o cheer the earth, they in few moments paſs, 
Amazing progreſs! At its utmolt ſtretch, 
Vhat human mind can this ſwift motion reach? 
Put if, to ſave ſo quick a flight, you ſay 
The ever-rolling orb's impulſive ray 
On the next threads and filaments does bear 
Which form the ſpringy texture of the air, 
That thoſe ſtill trike the next, till to the ſight 
The quick vibration propagates the light; 
Tis ſtill as hard, if we this ſcheme believe, 
The cauſe of light's ſwift progreſs to conceive. 
With thought from prepoſſeſſion free, reflect 
On ſolar rays, as they the ſight reſpect. 
The beams of light had been in vain diſplay'd, 
Had not the eye been fit for viſion made : 
In vain the Author had the eye prepar'd 
With ſo much {kill, had not the light appear'd. 
The old and new aftronomers in vain 
Attempt the heavenly motions to explain. 
irt Ptolemy his ſcheme celeſtial wrought, 
And of machines a wild proviſion brought: 
Orbs centric and eccentric he prepares, 
Cycles and epicycles, ſolid ſpheres, 
I order plac'd, and with bright globes inlaid, 
Io folve the tours by heavenly bodies made. 
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But ſo perplext, ſo intricate a frame, By 1 
The latter ages with deriſion name. Wit 
The comets, which at ſeaſons downward tend, If 
Then with their flaming equipage aſcend ; 4250 Wh 
Venus, which in the purlieus of the fun dino 
Does now above him, now beneath him, run; Wh) 
The ancient ſtructure of the heavens ſubvert, gatu 
Rear'd with vaſt labour, but with little art. Whi 

Copernicus, who rightly did condemn 4% dar: 
This eldeſt ſyſtem, form'd a wiſer ſcheme ; The 
In which he leaves the ſun at reſt, and rolls Ven 
The orb terreſtrial on its proper poles ; Tor 
Which makes the night and day by thus career, Her 
And by its flow and crooked courſe the year. 45 I a 
The famous Dane, who oft' the modern guides, Whi 
To earth and ſun their provinces divides : If 


The earth's rotation makes the night and day; 
The ſun revolving through th? echptic way 
Effects the various ſeaſons of the year, 440 
Which in their turn for happy ends appear. 
This ſcheme or that, which pleaſes beſt, embrace, WW ſho 
Still we the fountain of their motion trace, 
Kepler aſſerts theſe wonders may be done 
By the magnetic virtue of the ſun, 445 
Which he, to gain his end, thinks fit to place 
Full in the centre of that mighty ſpace, 
Which does the ſpheres, where planets roll, include, | 
And leaves him with attractive force endued. 
The ſun, thus ſeated, by mechanic laws, 45% 
The earth and every diſtant planet draws z 
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zy which attraction all the planets, found 
Within his reach, are turn'd in zther round. 
Ir all theſe rolling orbs the ſun obey, 
Who holds his empire by magnetic ſway ? 455 
&1ce all are guided with an equal force, 
Why are they ſo unequal in their courſe ? 
Gturn in thirty years his ring completes, 
Which ſwifter Jupiter 1n twelve repeats. 
Mars three and twenty months revolving ſpends ; 460 
The Earth in twelve her annual journey ends. 
Venus, thy race in twice four months 1s run ; 
For his, Mercurius three demands; the Moon N 
Her revolution finiſhes in one. 
If all at once are mov'd, and by one ſpring, 465 
Why fo unequal is their annual ring? 
If ſome, you ſay, preſt with a ponderous load 
Of gravity, move flower in their road, 
Becauſe, with weight incumber'd and oppreſt, 
Theſe ſluggiſh orbs th' attractive ſun reſiſt ; 47 
Till you can weight and gravity explain, 
Thoſe words are inſignificant and vain, 
It planetary orbs the ſun obey, 
Why ſhould the moon diſown his ſovereign ſway ? 
Why in a whirling eddy of her own | 475 
Around the globe terreſtrial ſhould ſhe run? 
This diſobedience of the moon will prove 
The ſun's bright orb does not the planet move. 
Philoſophers may ſpare their toil; in vain 
They form new ſchemes, and rack their thoughtful 
brain, 480 
The cauſe of heavenly motions to explain : 
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After their various unſucceſsful ways, 
Their fruitleſs labour, and inept eſſays, 
No cauſe of thoſe appearances they'll find, 
But power exerted by th* Eternal Mind ; fy 
Which through their roads the orbs celeſtial drives, 
And this or that determin'd motion gives. 

The Mind Supreme does all his worlds control, 
Which by his order this and that way roll; 

From lum they take a delegated force, 400 
And by his high command maintain their courſe; 
By laws decreed ere fleeting time begun, 

In their fixt limits they their ſtages run. 

But if the earth, and each erratic world, 
Around their ſun their proper centre whirl'd, ag; 
Compole but one extended vaſt machine, 
And from one ſpring their motions all begin 
Does not ſo wide, ſo intricate a frame, 

Yet ſo harmonious, ſovereign art proclaim ? 
Is it a proof of judgment to invent 300 
A work of ſpheres involv'd, which repreſent 
The ſituation of the orbs above, 

Their ſize and number ſhew, and how they move? 
And does not in the orbs themſelves appear 

A great contrivance, and deſign as clear? by 

This wide machine the univerſe regard, 

With how much ſkill is each apartment rear'd ! 
The ſun, a globe of fire, a glowing mals, 

Hotter than melting flint, or fluid glaſs, 

Of this our ſyſtem holds the middle place. $10 
Mercurius, neareſt to the central ſun, 

Does in an oval orbit circhng run; 
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But rarely is the object of our ſight 
In folar glory ſunk, and more prevailing light. 
Venus the next, whoſe lovely beams adorn 515 
As well the dewy eve, as opening morn, | 
Does her fair orb in beauteous order turn. 
The globe terreſtrial next, with ſlanting poles, 
And all its ponderous load, unwearied rolls. 
Then we behold bright planetary Jove 520 
Sublime in air through his wide province move; 
Four ſecond planets his dominion own, 
And round him turn, as round the earth the moon. 
Saturn, revolving in the higheſt ſphere, 
With lingering labour finiſhes his year. 525 

Yet is this mighty ſyſtem, which contains 
do many worlds, ſuch vaſt ethereal plains, 
But one of thouſands, which compoſe the whole, 
Perhaps as glorious, and of worlds as full. 
The ſtars, which grace the high expanſion, bright 536 
Dy their own beams, and unprecarious light, 
Though ſome near neighbours ſeem, and ſome diſplay 
United luſtre in the milky way, 
At a vaſt diſtance from each other lic, 
derer'd by ſpacious voids of liquid ſky. 535 
Ali theſe illuſtrious worlds, and many more, 
Which by the tube aſtronomers explore; 
And millions which the glaſs can ne'er deſcry, 
Loſt in the wilds of vaſt immenſity; | 
Are ſuns, are gentres, whoſe ſuperior ſway 540 
Planets of various magnitude obey. 

It we with one clear comprehenſive ſight 
vw all theſe ſyſtems, all theſe orbs of light; 

G 3 If 
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If we their order and dependence knew, But, 
Had all their motions and their ends in view, 3 To leat 
With all the comets which in æther ſtray, h 


Vet conſtant to their time, and to their way; 
Which planets ſeem, though rarely they appear, 
Rarely approach the radiant ſun ſo near, 

That his fair beams their atmoſphere pervade, 55 
Whence their bright hair and flaming trains are made; 
Would not this view convincing marks impart 

Of perfect prudence, and ſtupendous art? 

The maſters form'd in Newton's famous ſchool, 
Who does the chief in modern ſcience rule, 555 
Erect their ſchemes by mathematic laws, 

And ſolve appearances with juſt applauſe: 

Theſe, who have Nature's ſteps with care purſued, 
That matter is with active force endued, 

That all its parts magnetic power exert, 560 
And to each other gravitate, aſſert. 

While by this power they on each other act, 

They are at once attracted, and attract. 

Leſs bulky matter therefore muſt obey 

More bulky matter's more engaging ſway; $65 
By this the fabrick they together hold, 

By this the courſe of heavenly orbs unfold. 

Yet theſe ſagacious ſons of ſcience own 

Attractive virtue is a thing unknown. 

This wondrous power, they piouſly aſſert, 57% 
Th' Almighty Author did at firſt impart 

To matter in degrees, that might produce 


The motions he deſign'd for Nature's uſe. 
But, 
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But, left we ſhould not here due reverence pay 

No learned Epicurus, ſee the way 575 

zr which this reaſoner, of ſuch high renown, 

(ores through th? echptic road the rolling ſun. 

Dppreſt with thirſt and. heat, to adverſe ſeats 

y turns, ſays he, the panting ſun retreats 

To flake his drought, his vigour to repair 580 

1 ſnowy climes, and frozen fields of air ; 

Vhere the bright glutton revels without reſt 

)n his cool banquet, and atrial feaſt ; 

dull to and fro he does his light convey 

Through the ſame track, the ſame unalter'd way, 585 0 

n luxury intent, and eager of his prey. 

But if the ſun is back and forward roll'd, 

o treat his thirſty orb with polar cold, 

Kay, is it not, good Epicurus, ſtrange 

He ſhould not once beyond the tropic range, 590 

chere he, to quench his drought ſo much inclin'd, 

May ſnowy fields, and nitrous paſtures find, 

ect {ſtores of cold ſo greedily purſu'd, 

nd be refreſh'd with never-waſting food ? 

Sometimes this wondrous man is pleas'd to ſay, 595 

his way and that ſtrong blaſts the ſun convey : 

\ northern wind his orb with vigour drives, 

Il at the ſouthern tropic it arrives; 

hen, wanting breath, and with his toil oppreſt, 

e drops his wings, and leaves the air at reſt; Goo 

Freſh guſts, now ſpringing from the ſouthern pole, 
ſault him there, and make him backward roll. 

bus gales alternate through the zodiac blow 

The failing orb, and waft him to and fro ; 

G 4 While 
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While Epicurus, bleſt with thought refin'd, 605 

Makes the vaſt globe the paſtime of the wind. 
Were it not idle labour to confute 

Notions ſo wild, unworthy of diſpute; 

I'd of the learned Epicurus aſk, 

If this were for the winds a proper taſk ? 619 

Illuſtrious ſage, inform th” inquirer, why 

Still from one ſtated point of all the ſky 

The fickle meteor ſhould the fun convey 

Through the ſame ſtages of his ſpiral way? 

Why in one path, why with ſuch equal pace, 61 [ 


That he ſhould never miſs in all his race, 
Of time one minute, or one inch of ſpace ? 
Remark the air's tranſparent element, 

Its curious ſtructure, and its vaſt extent: 

Its wondrous web proclaims the loom divine; 620 

Its threads, the hand that drew them out ſo fine. 

This thin contexture makes its boſom fit 

Celeſtial heat and luſtre to tranſmit; 

By which of foreign orbs the riches flow 

On this dependent, needy ball below. 625 
Obſerve its parts link'd in ſuch artful ſort, 

All are at once ſupported, and ſupport : 

The column pois'd fits hovering on our heads, 

And a ſoft burden on our ſhoulders ſpreads ; 

So the ſide-arches all the weight ſuſtain, 630 

We find no preſſure, and we feel no pain; | 

Still are the ſubtile ſtrings in tenſion found, 

Like thoſe of lutes to juſt proportion wound, 

Which of the air's vibration is the ſource, 

When it receives the ſtrokes of foreign force. 
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Let curious minds, who would the air inſpect, 

| its elaſtic energy reflect. 

te ſecret force through all the frame diffus'd, 

y which its {trings are from compreſſion loos'd ; 

he fpungy parts, now to a ſtraiter ſeat 640 

re forc?d by cold, and widen'd now by heat; 

tums they all extend, by turns retire, 

Nature's various ſervices require 

key now expand to fill an empty ſpace, 

un frink to let a ponderous body paſs. 645 

nging winds invade the atmoſphere, 

heir force its curious texture cannot tear, 

lake ao diſruption in the threads of air; 

r it it does, thoſe parts themſelves reſtore, 

al their own wounds, and their own breaches 
cure, 650 

Hence the melodious tenants of the ſky, 

ſich haunt inferior ſeats, or ſoar on high, 

ih eaſe through all the fluid region ſtray, 

Wind through the wide expanſion wing their way; 

Whoſe open meſhes let terreſtrial ſteams 65 5 

Fs through, entic'd away by ſolar beams; 

and thus a road reciprocal diſplay 

lo ring vapours, and deſcending day. 

Of heat and light, what ever-during ſtores, 

brought from the ſun's exhauſtleſs golden ſhores, 660 

rough gulphs immenſe of intervening air, 

rich the earth, and every loſs repair! 

The land, its gainful traffick to maintain, 

ads out crude vapours, in exchange for rain; 
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The flowery garden and the verdant mead, 66; 
Warm'd by their rays, their exhalations ſpread, 
In ſhowers and balmy dews to be repaid ; 
The ſtreams, their banks forſaken, upward move, 
And flow again in wandering clouds above : 
Theſe regions Nature's magazines on high by 
With all the ſtores demanded there ſupply ; 
Their different ſteams the air's wide boſom fill, v act 
Moiſt from the flood, dry from the barren hill; 
Materials into meteors to be wrought, 
Which back to theſe terreſtrial ſeats are brought, 6;; 
By Nature ſhap*d to various figures, thoſe 
The fruitful rain, and theſe the hail compoſe, 
The ſnowy fleece, and curious froſt-work; theſe 
Produce the dew, and thoſe the gentle breeze: 
Some form fierce winds, which o'er the mountain paß 
And beat with vigorous wings the valley's face; 
O'er the wide lake and barren deſart blow, 
O'er Libya's burning ſand, and Scythia's ſnow ; 
Shake the high cedar, through the foreſt ſweep, 
And with their furious breath ferment the deep. 68; 
This thin, this ſoft contexture of the air 
Shows the wiſe Author's providential care, 
Who did the wondrous ſtructure ſo contrive, 
That it might life to breathing creatures give; 
Might reinſpire, and make the circling maſs 690 
Through all its winding channels fit to paſs. 
Had not the Maker wrought the ſpringy frame 
Such as it is, to fan the vital flame, 
The blood, defrauded of its nitrous food, 


Had cool'd and languiſh'd in th” arterial road: 695 
While 
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605 e the tir'd heart had ſtrove with fruitleſs pain 

paſh the lazy tide along the vein. 

If what important uſe to human kind, 

what great ends ſubſervient, is the wind! 

old, where' er this active vapour flies, 700 
drives the clouds, and agitates the ſkies : 

's from ſtagnation and corruption ſaves 

aerial occan's ever-rolling waves. 

's animals, to ſuccour life, demand; 

7, ſhould the air unventilated ſtand, 705 
e idle deep corrupted would contain 

ne deaths, and ſecret ſtores of raging pain 

e ſcorching ſun would with a fatal beam 

ake all the void with births malignant teem, 

render jaundice, ſpotted torments breed, 710 
nd purple plagues, from peſtilential ſeed ; 

khaling vapours would be turn'd to ſwarms 

noxious inſects, and deſtructive worms, 

ore than were rais'd to ſcourge tyrannic luſt, 

} Moſes' rod, from animated duſt. 715 
Another bleſſing, which the breathing wind 

merolent conveys to human kind, 

that it cools and qualifies the air, 

nd with ſoft breezes does the regions cheer, 

1 which the ſun o'er-friendly does diſplay 720 
feat too prevailing, and redundant day. 

elwarthy nations of the torrid zone, 

ow well to you is this great bounty known! 
frequent gales from the wide ocean riſe 

lan your air, and moderate your ſkies ; 725 
2 80 
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So conſtant winds, as well as rivers, flow us m 


From your high hills enrich'd with ſtores of ſuon; Mud m 
For this great end, theſe hills riſe more ſublime Iich o 
Than thoſe erected in a temperate clime. ale tl 
Had not the Author this proviſion made, ee! 
By which your air is cool'd, your ſun allay'd, Tow 1 
Deſtroy'd by too intenſe a flame, the land ſhich 
Had lain a parch'd inhoſpitable ſand. ems, 
Theſe diſtricts, which between the tropicks lie, rom 
Which ſcorching beams directly darted fry, 1 
Were thought an uninhabitable ſeat, Pclg 
Burnt by the neighbouring orb's immoderate heat: WiWrom 
But the freſh breeze, that from the ocean blows, ee 
From the wide lake, or from the mountain ſnows, Theil 
So ſooths the air, and mitigates the ſun, org 
So cures the regions of the ſultry zone, Renc 
That oft' with Nature's bleſſings they abound, Whe 
Frequent in people, and with plenty crown'd. And 
As active winds relieve the air and land, Sub! 
The ſeas no leſs their uſeful blaſts demand: e 
Without this aid, the ſhip would ne'er advance 4 
el 


Along the deep, and o'er the billow dance, 

But lie a lazy and a uſeleſs load, 

The foreſt's waſted ſpoils, the lumber of the flood, 
Let but the wind with an auſpicious gale, 750 
To ſhove the veſſel, fill the ſpreading fail, 

And fee, with ſwelling canvaſs wing'd, ſhe flies, 
And with her waving ſtreamers ſweeps the ſkies! 
Th' adventurous merchant thus purſues his way 


Or to the riſe, or to the fall of day. 755 
Thu 
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7 us mutual traffic ſever'd realms maintain, 
Ja manufactures change to mutual gain; 
Iich other's growth and arts they ſell and buy, 
> their redundance, and their wants ſupply. 
Ye Britons, who the fruit of commerce find, 760 
Tow is your iſle a debtor to the wind, 
hich thither wafts Arabia's fragrant ſpoils, 
ems, pearls, and ſpices, from the Indian iſles, 
-om Perſia ſilks, wines from Iberia's ſhore, 
peruvian drugs, and Guinea's golden ore! 765 
Delights and wealth to fair Auguſta flow 
From every region whence the winds can blow. 
zee, how the vapours congregated rear 
Their gloomy columns, and obſcure the air! 
Torgetful of their gravity, they riſe, 770 
Renounce the centre, and uſurp the ſkies, 
Where, form'd to clouds, they their black lines diſplay, 
And take their airy march, as winds convey. 
Sublime in air while they their courſe purſue, 
hey from their ſable fleeces ſhake the dew 776 
On the parch'd mountain, and with genial rain 
Renew the foreſt, and refreſh the plain : 
They ſhed their healing juices on the ground, 
Cement the crack, and cloſe the gaping wound. 
„Dad not the vapours, by the ſolar heat 780 
Thinn'd and exhal'd, riſe to their airy ſeat, 
Or not in watery clouds collected fly, 
Then form'd to ponderous drops deſert the ſcy; 
The fields would no recruits of moiſture find, 
155 Pat, by the ſun-beams dry'd, and by the wind, 785 
Thu Would 
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Would never plant, or flower, or fruit, produce, 
Or for the beaſt, or for his maſter's uſe. 

But in the ſpacious climates, which the rain 
Does never bleſs (ſuch is th* Egyptian plain), 
With how much art is that defect ſupply'd ! 
Sec, how ſome noble river's ſwelling tide, 
Augmented by the mountains melting ſnows, 
Breaks from its banks, and o'er the region flows! 
Hence fruitful crops and flowery wealth enſue, 
And to the ſwain ſuch mighty gains accrue, 705 
He ne'er reproaches Heaven for want of dew. | 

See, and revere, th* artillery of Heaven, 
Drawn by the gale, or by the tempeſt driven! 
A dreadful fire the floating batteries make, 
O'erturn the mountain, and the foreſt ſhake. & 
This way and that they drive the atmoſphere, 
And its wide boſom from corruption clear, 
While their bright flame conſumes the ſulphur trains, 
And noxious vapours, which infe& our veins. 
Thus they refine the vital element, dog 
Secure our health, and growing plagues prevent. 

Your contemplation farther yet purſue ; 

The wondrous world of vegetables view ! 

Obſerve the foreſt oak, the mountain pine, 

'The towering cedar, and the humble vine, $10 
The bending willow, that o'erſhades the flood, 

And each ſpontaneous offspring of the wood ! 

The oak and pine, which high from earth ariſe, 
And wave their lofty heads amidſt the ſkies, 

Their parent earth in like proportion wound, 813 
And through crude metals penetrate the ground; 


— 


Their 
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Their ſtrong and ample roots deſcend ſo deep, 

Mat fixt and firm they may their ſtation keep, 

And the fierce ſhocks of furious winds defy, 
FVich all the outrage of inclement ſky. 820 
zut the baſe brier and the noble vine 

Their arms around their ſtronger neighbour twine. 

he creeping ivy, to prevent its fall, 

lings with its fibrous grapples to the wall. 

Thus are the trees of every kind ſecure, 825 
Dr by their own, or by a borrow'd power. 

hut every tree from all its branching roots 

\mid2 the glebe ſmall hollow fibres ſhoots ; 

Vhich drink with thirſty mouths the vital juice, 

nd to the limbs and leaves their food diffuſe: 830 
cular pores peculiar juice receive, 

To this deny, to that admittance give. 

Hence various trees their various fruits produce, 
dome for delightful taſte, and ſome for uſe. 

ence ſprouting. plants enrich the plain and wood, 835 
For phyſic ſome, and ſome deſign'd for food. 
Hence fragrant flowers, with different colours dy'd, 

In ſmiling meads unfold their gaudy pride. 

Review theſe numerous ſcenes, at once ſurvey 
Nature's extended face; then, ſceptics, ſay, 840 
n this wide field of wonders can you find 

o art diſcover'd, and no end deſign'd? 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


THE Introduction. Uſeful knowledge firſt purſy 

by man. Agriculture. Architecture. Sculptur 
Painting. Muſic. The Grecian Philoſophers fi 
engaged in uſeleſs ſpeculations. The abſurdity d 
aſſerting the felf-exiſtent, independent, and etemd 
being of atoms, according to the ſcheme of Epicury 
Anſwer to the objections of Atheiſts to the ſchened hen 
Creation aſſerted in the two former books. Th 
objections brought by Lucretius againſt Creation 
from the neceſſity of pre-exiſtent matter for the far 
mation of all kinds of beings; from the pretend 
unartful contrivance of the world; from thomy 
briers, and noxious weeds ; from ſavage bealt 
ſtorms, thunder, diſeaſes; from the painful burth 
and the ſhort life of man; from the inequality 0 
heat and cold in different climates ; anſwered. The 
objections of the Pyrrhonians, or Scepticks, an 
ſwered. A reply to thoſe who aſſert all-things ove 
their being and their motions to nature. Tha 
different and ſenſeleſs account of that word. Mor 
apparent and eminent {kill and wiſdom expreſſed in 
the works of nature than in thoſe of human art. 
The unreaſonableneſs of denying ſkill and deſign in 
the Author of thoſe works. Vaninus, Hobbes, 
and Spinoſa, conſidered. 
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RE vain Philoſophy had rear'd her ſchool, 
Whoſe chiefs imagin'd realms of ſcience rule, 
Vith idle toil form viſionary {chemes, 
\nd wage eternal war for rival dreams; 
ndious of good, man diſregarded fame, 5 
And uſeful knowledge was his eldeſt aim: 
irough metaphyſic wilds he never flew, 
ar the dark haunts of ſchool chimeras knew, 
zut had alone his happineſs in view. 


url He milk'd the lowing herd, he preſs'd the cheeſe, 
ture Folded the flock, and ſpun the woolly fleece. 

. in rns the bees delicious dews he lay'd, 

ty ol 


Vhoſe kindling wax invented day diſplay'd; 


tend es. ; 
| Vreſted their iron entrails from the hills, 


curus 

eme of hen with the ſpoils his glowing forges fills ; 15 
Tad ſhap'd with vigorous ſtrokes the ruddy bar 

ation 


To rural arms, unconſcious yet of war, 


* e made the ploughſhare in the furrow ſkine, 

: | F ö 4 

hom aud lcarn'd to ſow his bread, and plant his vine. 

bealls Wow verdant food adorn'd the garden beds, 20 


birth 
ity 0 
The 


„ AN 


And fruitful trees ſhot up their branching heads; 

dach balm from groves, and herbs from graſſy plains, 
His fever ſooth'd, or heal'd his wounded veius. 

Our fathers next, in architecture ſkilld, 


s O 

Theis des tor uſe, and forts for ſafety build: 25 
* Ihen palaces and loity domes aroſe, 

cd in 


beſe for devotion, and for pleaſure thoſe. 
heir thoughts were next to artful ſculpture turn'd, 
Vitch now the palace, now the dome adorn'd. 
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The pencil then did growing fame acquire, 30 

Then was the trumpet heard, and tuneful lyre, 

One did the triumph ſing, and one the war inſpire, 
Greece did at length a learned race produce, 

Who needful ſcience mock'd, and arts of uſe, 

Conſum'd their fruitleſs hours in eager chaſe 3 

Of airy notions, through the boundleſs ſpace 

Of ſpeculation, and the darkſome void, 

Where wrangling wits, in endleſs ſtrife employ'd, 

Mankind with idle ſubtilties embroil, 

And faſhion ſyſtems with romantic toll ; 10 

Theſe with the pride of dogmatizing ſchools 

Impos'd on Nature arbitrary rules ; 

Forc'd her their vain inventions to obey, 

And move as learned frenzy trac'd the way: 

Above the clouds while they preſum'd to foar, 43 

Her trackleſs heights ambitious to explore, 

And heaps of undigeſted volumes writ, 

Illuſive notions of fantaſtic wit; 

So long they Nature ſearch'd, and mark'd her laws, 

They loſt the knowledge of th' Almighty Cauſe. 59 


Th' erroneous dictates of each Grecian ſage 


Renounc'd the doctrines of the eldelt age. 81 
Yet theſe their matchleſs ſcience did proclaim, And 
Uſurp diſtinction, and appropriate fame. And 


But though their ſchools produc'd no nobler fruit 5 Tha 
Than empty ſchemes, and triumphs of diſpute ; You 
The notions which ariſe from Nature's light Fro 
As well adorn the mind, as guide her right, 


Enlarge her compaſs, and improve her fight. 


Thele 
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heſe ne'er the breaſt with vain ambition fire, 60 

But baniſh pride, and modeſt thoughts inſpire. 

pr her inform'd, we bleſt religion learn, 

I: glorious object by her aid diſcern ; 

he rolling worlds around us we ſurvey, 

alternate ſovereigns of the night and day ; 65 

gew the wide earth adorn'd with hills and woods, 

Rich in her herds, and fertile by her floods; 

Valk through the deep apartments of the main, 

Aſcend the air to viſit clouds and rain; 

And, while we raviſh*d gaze on Nature's face, 70 

Remark her order, and her motions trace, 

The long coherent cham of things we find 

Leads to a Cauſe Supreme, a wiſe Creating Mind. 
You, who the being of a God diſclaim, 

And think mere Chance produc'd this wondrous frame; 

Say, did you e'er reflect, Lucretian tribe, 

To matter what perfections you aſcribe ? 

Can you to dult ſuch veneration ſhow ? 


3 


5 


an atom with ſuch privilege endow, 
VB That from its nature's pure neceſſity 80 
It ſhould exiſt, and no corruption ſee? 
Since your firſt atoms independent are, 
And not each other's being prop and bear, 
| and ſince to this it is fortuitous 
at others ſhould exiſtence have; ſuppoſe 8 
Lou in your mind one atom ſhould remove 
From all the troops, that in the vacant ftrove, 
Cannot our thought conceive one atom leſs ? 


li fo, you Grecian ſages muſt confeſs 
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That matter, which you independent name, 95 
Cannot a being neceſſary claim; 
For what has being from neceſſity, 
It is impoſſible it ſnould not be. 

Why has an atom this one place poſſeſt 
Of all the empty void, and not the reſt ? 95 
If by its nature's force 'tis preſent here, 
By the ſame force it muſt be every where; 
Can beings be confin'd, which neceſſary are ? 
If a firſt body may to any place 
Be not determin'd, in the boundleſs ſpace, 105 
Tis plain, it then may abſent be from all; 
Who then will this a ſelf-exiſtence call? 
As time does vaſt eternity regard, 
So place is with infinitude compar'd: 
A being then, which never did commence, 105 
Muſt, as eternal, likewiſe be immenſe. 
What cauſe within, or what without, is found, 
That can a being uncreated bound? 
None that's internal, for it has no cauſe; 
Nor can it be controll'd by foreign laws, 110 
For then it clearly would dependent be 
On force ſuperior, which will ne'er agree 
With ſelf-exiſtence and neceſſity. 
Abſurdly then to atoms you aſſign 
Such powers, and ſuch prerogatives divine. 115 


Thus while the notion of a God you ſlight, ö 


Yourſelves (who vainly think you reaſon right) 
Make vile material Gods, in number infinite. 
Now let us, as *tis juſt, in turn prepare 


To ſtand the foe, and wage defenſive war. 120 
Lucretius 


9 


105 


110 


115 
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Lucretius firſt, a mighty hero, ſprings 
Into the field, and his own triumph ſings. 
He brings, to make us from our ground retire, 
The reaſoners weapons, and the poet's fire. 
The tuneful ſophiſt thus his battle forms, 125 
Our bulwarks thus in poliſh'd armour ſtorms: 
To parent matter things their being owe, 
Becauſe from nothing no productions flow; 
And, if we grant no pre- exiſtent ſeed, 
Things, different things, from what they do, might 
breed, | 130 
And any thing from any thing proceed ; 
The ſpicy groves might Scythia's hills adorn, 
The thiſtle might the amaranth have borne, 
The vine the lemon, and the grape the thorn ; | 
Herds from the hills, men from the ſeas might riſe,135 
From woods the whales, and hons from the ſkies. 


To elated bard here, with a conqueror's air, 


Diſdainful ſmiles, and bids his foes deſpair. 
Put, Carus, here you uſe poetic charms, 
And not aſſail us with the reaſoner's arms. 140 
Where all is clear, you fancy'd doubts remove, 
And what we grant with eaſe, with labour prove. 
What you would prove, but cannot, you decline ; 
Put chooſe a thing you can, and there you ſhine, 
Tell us, fam'd Roman, was it e'er denied, 145 
That ſeeds for ſuch productions are ſupplied ? 
That Nature always muſt materials find 
For beaſts and trees, to propagate their kind ? 
All generation, the rude peaſant knows, 
A pre-cxiſtent matter muſt ſuppoſe. 150 
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But what to Nature firſt her being gave? 
Tell, whence your atoms their exiſtence have ? 
We atk you, whence the ſeeds conſtituent ſpring 
Of every plant, and every living thing ? 
Whence every creature ſhould produce its kind, 
And to its proper ſpecies be confin'd ? 
To anſwer this, Lucretius, will require 
More than ſweet numbers and poetic fire. 

But ſee how well the Poet will ſupport 
His cauſe, if we the argum* ntretort. 16 
If Chance alone could manage, ſort, divide, 
And, beings to produce, your atoms guide ; 
If caſual concourſe did the world compoſe, 
And things from hits fortuitous aroſe ; 
Then any thing might come from any thing; 16; 
For how from chance can conſtant order ſpring ? 
The foreſt oak might bear the bluſhing roſe, 
And fragrant myrtles thrive in Ruſhan ſnows ; 
The fair pomegranate might adorn the pine, 
The grape the bramble, and the ſloe the vine; 170 
Fiſh from the plains, birds from the floods might riſe, 
And lowing herds break from the ſtarry ſkies. 

But, ſee, the chief does keener weapons chooſe, 
Advances bold, and thus the fight renews : 

If I were doubtful of the ſource and ſpring 175 
% Whence things ariſe, I from the ſkies could bring, 
And every part of Nature, proofs, to ſhow 
« 'The world to Gods cannot its being owe; 
So full of faults is all th* unartful frame: 


« Firſt we the air's unpeopled deſert blame, 180 
6 Prute 


15 
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Brute beaſts poſſeſs the hill, and ſhady wood; 


Much do the lakes, but more the ocean's flood 
Which ſevers realms, and ſhores divided leaves), 
Take from the land by interpoſing waves 

One third, by freezing cold and burning heat, 185 
Lies a deform'd, inhoſpitable ſeat ; 

The reſt, unlabour'd, would by nature breed 

« Wild brambles only, and the noxious weed, 

« Did not induſtrious man, with endleſs toil, 

« Fxtort his food from the reluQant ſoil ; 190 
« Did not the farmer's ſteel the furrow wound, 

And harrows tear the harveſt from the ground, 
The earth would no ſpontaneous fruits afford 

« To man, her vain imaginary Lord. 

« Oft', when the labouring hind has plough'd the field, 
And forc'd the glebe unwillingly to yield, 

« When green and flowery Nature crowns his hope 
With the gay promiſe of a plenteous crop, 

The fruits (fad ruin!) periſh on the ground, 

* Burnt by the ſun, or by the deluge drown'd; 200 
„Or ſoon decay, by ſnows immoderate chilPd, 

„By winds are blaſted, or by lightning kill'd. 
Nature, beſides, the ſavage beaſt ſuſtains, 

Breeds in the hills the terror of the plains, 

Jo man a fatal race. Could this be ſo, 205 
Did gracious Gods diſpoſe of things below? 

Their proper plagues with annual ſeaſons come, 
And deaths untimely blaſt us in the bloom. 

* Man at his birth (unhappy ſon of grief!) 


« Is helpleſs caſt on the wide coaſts of life, 210 
H 4 Ia 
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* In want of all things whence our comforts flow; 
A fad and moving ſpectacle of woe. 
« Infants in ill- preſaging cries complain, 
As conſcious of a coming life of pain. 
All things meantime to beaſts kind Nature grant, 
« Prevents their ſufferings, and ſupplics their wants; 
* Brought forth with eaſe, they grow, and ſkip, andfee, 
No dangling nurſe, or jingling gewgaw, need; 
In caves they lurk, or o'er the mountains range, 
Nor ever through the year their garment change; 220 HA ne 
% Unrers'd in arms, and ignorant of war, 
« They need no forts, and no invaſion fear; 
c Whate'er they want, from Nature's hand they gain; 
“ The life ſhe gave, ſhe watches to maintain.“ | 
Thus impotent in ſenſe, though ſtrong in rage, 223 
The daring Roman does the Gods engage: 
But undiſmay'd we face th' intrepid foe, 
Suſtain his onſet, and thus ward the blow. 
Suppoſe defects in this terreſtrial ſeat, 
That Nature is not, as you urge, complete 230 
That a divine and wiſe Artificer 
Might greater wonders of his art confer, 
And might with eaſe on man, and man's abode, 
More bounty, more perfection, have beſtow'd; 
If in this lower world he has not fthown 235 
His utmoſt ſkill, ſay, has he therefore none? 
We in productions arbitrary ſee 
Marks of perfection, different in degree. 
Though maſters now more ſkill, now leſs impart, 


Yet are not all their works the works of art? 240 
Do 
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Jo poets ſtill ſublimer ſubjects ſing, 

in tretch to Heaven a bold aſpiring wing, 

or cer deſcend to flocks and labouring ſwains, 
requent the floods, or range the humble plains? 


nts, Pia, Grecian Phidias, all thy pieces ſhine 248 
ts; ith equal beauty ? or, Apelles, thine ? 
feet, r Raphael's pencil never chooſe to fall? 


dar, are his works Transfigurations all? 
id Buonorota never build, O Rome, 
meaner ſtructure, than thy wondrous dome? 2 50 
ough, in their works applauded as their beſt, 
reater deſign and genus are exprelt, 
ct is there none acknowledg'd in the reſt ? 
In all the parts of Nature's ſpacious ſphere 
Of art, ten thouſand miracles appear: 255 
And will you not the Author's {kill adore, 
Becauſe you think he might diſcover more ? 
You own a watch th” invention of the mind, 
Though for a ſingle motion *tis deſign'd, 
As well as that, which is with greater thought, . 260 
With various ſprings, for various motions wrought, 
An independent, wiſe, and conſcious Cauſe, 
Who freely acts by arbitrary laws, 
Who at connex1on and at order aims, 
Creatures diſtinguiſh'd in perfection frames. 265 
Unconſcious cauſes only {till impart 
Their utmoſt ſkill, their utmoſt power exert. 
Thoſe, which can freely chooſe, diſcern, and know, 
in acting can degrees of vigour ſhow, 
te Aud more or leſs of art or care beſtow. 270 
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If all perfection were in all things ſhown, 


ere t 

All beauty, all variety, were gone. * t 
As this inferior habitable ſeat Wore 2 
By different parts is made one whole complete; It dil 
So our low world 1s only one of thoſe, mM TC 
Which the capacious univerſe compoſe. oP 
Now to the univerſal whole advert ; LN 
The earth regard as of that whole a part, ad 1 
In which wide frame more noble worlds abound; re a 
Witneſs, ye glorious orbs, which hang around, 290 No 
Ye ſhining planets, that in æther ſtray, As of 
And thou, bright lord and ruler of the day! Thou 
Witneſs, ye ſtars, which beautify the ſkies, Vet! 
How much do your vaſt globes in height and fize, Has 
In beauty and magnificence outgo 285 We 
Our ball of earth, that hangs in clouds below! Wer 
Between yourſelves too is diſtinction found, And 
Of different bulk, with different glory crown'd; Cou 
The people, which in your bright regions dwell, The 
Muſt this low world's inhabitants excel; 290 Vo. 
And, ſince to various planets they agree, All 
They from each other mult diſtinguiſh'd be, N Th 
And own perfections different in degree. Lil 


When we on fruitful Nature's care reflect, 
And her exhauſtleſs energy reſpect, 295 
That ftocks this globe, which you Lucretians call 
The world's coarſe dregs, which to the bottom fall, 
With numerous kinds of life, and bounteous fills 
With breathing gueſts the vallies, floods, and hills; 
We may pronounce each orb ſuſtains a race 30⁰ 
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gere the refulgent parts and moſt refin'd 
haly to ſerve the dark and baſe deſign'd? 

Vere all the ſtars, whoſe beauteous realms of light, 

+ diſtance only hung to ſhine by night, 305 
And with their twinkling beams to pleaſe our ſight ? 

ow many roll in æther, which the eye 

3d ne'er, till aided by the glaſs, deſcry; 

ad which no commerce with the earth maintain! 

re all thoſe glorious empires made in vain ? 310 

Now, as I faid, the globe terreſtrial view, 

A; of the whole a part, a mean one too. 

Though 'tis not like th' æthereal worlds refin'd, 

Vet is it juſt, and finiſh'd in its kind; 

Has all perfection which the place demands, 315 
Where in coherence with the reſt it ſtands. 

Were to your view the univerſe diſplay'd, 

And all the ſcenes of nature open laid; 

Could you their place, proportion, harmony, 

Their beauty, order, and dependence, ſee, 320 
You'd grant our globe had all the marks of art, 

All the perfection due to ſuch a part, 

Though not with luſtre, or with magnitude, 

Like the bright ſtars, or brighter ſun, endued. 

You oft? declaim on man's unhappy fate; 325 
Inſulting, oft? demand in this debate, | 
If the kind Gods could ſuch a wretch create ? 

But whence can this unhappineſs ariſe ? 

You ſay, as ſoon as born, he helpleſs hes, | 
And mourns his woes in ill-preſaging cries. 230 


But 
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But does not Nature for the child prepare 
"The parent's love, the nurſe's tender care, 
Who, of their own forgetful, ſeek his good, 
Enfold his limbs in bands, and fill his veins wih 
food ? 

That man is frail and mortal, is confeſt ; 39 
Convulſions rack his nerves, and cares his breaſt; 
His flying life is chas'd by ravening pains, 
Through all its doubles in the winding veins; 
Within himſelf he ſure deſtruction breeds, 
And ſecret torment in his bowels feeds; zu 
By cruel tyrants, by the ſavage beaſt, 
Or his own fiercer paſſions he's oppreſt; 
Now breathes malignant air, now poiſon drinks; 
By gradual death, or by untimely, ſinks. 

But theſe objectors mult the Cauſe upbraid 4; 
That has not mortal man immortal made; 
For, if he once mult feel the fatal blow, 
Is it of great importance when, or how? 
Should the Lucretian lingering life maintain Th 
Through numerous ages, ignorant of pain, 350 
Still might the diſcontented mui murer cry, 
Ah, hapleſs fate of man! ah, wretch, doom'd once 

to die! 

But oh! how ſoon would you, who thus complain, 
And Nature's Cauſe of cruelty arraign, 
By reaſon's ſtandard this miltake correct, 355 
And ceaſe to murmur, did you once reflect, 
That death removes us only from our ſeat, 


Does not extinguith life, but change its ſtate. 
Then 
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ven are diſplay'd (oh raviſhing ſurpriſe!) 
ir ſcenes of bliſs, and triumphs in the ſkies ; 
\ which admitted, each ſuperior mind, 
zy virtue's vital energy refin'd, 
hunes forth with more than ſolar glory bright, 
And, cloth'd with robes of beatific light, 
i hours in heavenly tranſports does employ, 365 
Young with immortal bloom from living ſtreams of joy. 
You aſk us, why the ſoil the thiſtle breeds? 
Vhy its ſpontaneous births are thorns and weeds ? þ 
Vhy for the harveſt it the harrow needs ? 
he Author might a nobler world have made, 370 | 


349 


In brighter dreſs the hills and vales array'd, 
And all its face in flowery ſcenes diſplay'd: 
The glebe untill'd might plenteous crops have borne, 
And brought forth ſpicy groves inſtead of thorn ; 
Rich fruit and flowers, without the gardener's pains, 375 
Might every hill have crown'd, have honour'd all the 
plains ; 
This Nature might have boaſted, had the Mind, 
Who form'd the ſpacious univerſe, deſign'd 
That man, from labour free as well as grief, 
Should paſs in lazy luxury his life. 380 
But He his creature gave a fertile ſoil, 
Fertile, but not without the owner's toll ; 
That ſome reward his induſtry ſhould crown, 
2 And that his food in part might be his own. 
But while, inſulting, you arraign the land, 385 
Ak why it wants the plough, or labourer's hand; 


Kind 
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Kind to the marble rocks, you ne'er complain 

That they without the ſculptor's ſkill and pain 

No perfect ſtatue yield, no baſſe relieve, 

Or finiſh'd column for the palace give; 

Yet if from hills unlabour'd figures came, 

Man might have eaſe enjoy'd, though never fame, 
You may the world of more defects upbraid, 

That other works by Nature are unmade; 
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That the no caſtle builds, no lofty domes, 
Had Nature's hand theſe various works prepar'd, 
What thoughtful care, what labour had been ſpar'd! 
But then no realm would one great maſter ſhow, 
No Phidias Greece, and Rome no Angelo, 
With equal reaſon too you might demand, 
Why boats and ſhips require the artiſt's hand ? 
Why generous Nature did not theſe provide 405 
To paſs the ſtanding lake, or flowing tide ? 

You ſay the hills, which high in air ariſe, 


Harbour in clouds, and mingle with the ſkies, 1 
The earth's diſhonour and encumbering load, Yo! 
Of many ſpacious regions man defraud, " In 
For beaſts and birds of prey a deſolate abode, * 
But can th* objector no convenience find Þr 
In mountains, hills, and rocks, which gird and bind | U 
The mighty frame, that elſe would be disjoin'd ! l 


Do not thoſe heaps the raging tide reſtrain, 415 
And for the dome afford the marble vein ! 
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es not the river from the mountain flow, 
od bring down riches to the vale below? 

e how the torrent rolls the golden ſand 
om the high ridges to the flatter land. 420 
he lofty lines abound with endleſs ſtore 
e mineral treaſure, and metallic ore; 
"ith precious veins of ſilver, copper, tin, 
Vithout how barren, yet how rich within! 
They bear the pine, the oak and cedar yield, 425 
To form the palace, and the navy build. 

When the inclement meteors you accuſe, 
And aſk if gracious God would ſtorms produce 
gu ne'er reflect, that by the driving wind 
he air from noxious vapours is refin'd ; 430 
Freed from the putrid ſeeds of pain and death, 
That living creatures might not, by their breath, 
Through their warm veins, inſtead of vital food, 
Diſperſe contagion, and corrupt their blood. 
Without the wind, the ſhip were made in vain, 435 
Adventurous merchants could not croſs the main, 

Nor ſever'd realms their gainful trade maintain. 

Then with this wiſe reflection you diſturb 
Your anxious thought, that our terreſtrial orb 

In many parts is not by man poſſeſt, 440 
With too much heat, or too much cold, oppreſt. 
But in miſtake you this objection found: 
Unnumber'd ifles and ſpacious tracts of ground, 
Which feel the ſcorching ſun's direQer beam, 
And did to you inhoſpitable ſeem, 445 
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With tawny nations, or with black, abound, 

With noble rivers lav'd, with plenty crown'd; 

And regions too from the bright orb remote 

Are peopled, which you unfrequented thought, 
But could Lucretius on the ſun reflect, 

His proper diſtance from the earth reſpect, 

Obſerve his conſtant road, his equal pace, 

His round diurnal, and his annual race 

Could he regard the nature of the lizht, 

Its beauteous luſtre, and its rapid flight, 455 

And its relation to the ſenſe of ſight ; 

Could he to all theſe miracles advert, 

And not in all perceive one ſtroke of art? 

Grant, that the motions of the ſun are ſuch, 

That ſome have light too little, ſome too much; 400 

Grant, that in different tracts he might have roll'd, 


450 duppe 


And given each clime more equal heat and cold: Ane 
Yet view the revolutions, as they are, As 
Does there no wiſdom, no deſign appear? | 
Could any but a knowing, prudent Cauſe 4% BY 

Da 


Begin ſuch motions, and aſſign ſuch laws? 

If the Great Mind had form'd a dificrent frame, 
Might not your wanton wit the ſyſtem blame? 
Though here you all perfection ſhould not find, 
Vet is it all th' Eternal Will deſign'd: 0 
It is a finiſh'd world, and perfect in its kind. 

Not that its regions every charm include, 
With which celeſtial empires are endued; 
Nor is conſummate goodneſs here conferr'd, 
If we perfection abſolute regard; 
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zut what's before aſſerted, we repeat, 
If the vaſt whole it is a part complete. 
But ſince you are diſpleas'd the partial ſun 
I; not indulgent to the frigid zone; 
Buppoſe more ſuns in proper orbits roll'd, 480 
Diſolv'd the ſnows, and chas'd the polar cold; 
Or grant that this revolv'd in ſuch a way, | 
3 equal heat to all he might convey, 
And give the diſtant poles their ſhare of day; 
Obſerve how prudent Nature's 1cy hoard, 485 
Vith all her nitrous ſtores, would be devour'd ; 
Then would unbalanc'd heat licentious reign, 
Crack the dry hill, and chap the ruſſet plain; 
Her moiſture all exhal'd, the cleaving earth 
Would yield no fruit, and bear no verdant birth. 490 
You of the pools and ſpacious lakes complain, 


40 


And of the liquid deſerts of the main, 
As hurtful theſe, or uſeleſs, you arraign. 
Deſides the pleaſure which the lakes afford, 
Are not their waves with fiſh delicious ſtor'd? 495 ; 
Does not the wide capacious deep the {ky 
With dewy clouds, the earth with rain, ſupply ? | 
Do not the rivers, which the valley lave, 

4 


46 


Creep through the ſecret ſubterranean cave, 

And to the hills convey the refluent wave? 

You then muſt own, the earth the ocean needs, 
Which thus the lake recruits, the fountain feeds. 
The noxious plant, and ſavage animal, 

Which you the earth's reproach and blemiſh call, 
Vor. XXXV. 1 Are 
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Are uſeful various ways; if not for food, 
For manufactures or for medicine good. 
Thus we repel with reaſon, not evade, 
The bold objections by Lucretius made. 
Pyrrhonians next, of like ambitious aim, 
Wanton of wit, and panting after fame, 
Who ſtrove to ſink the ſects of chief renown, 
And on their ruin'd ſchools to raiſe their own; 
Boldly preſum'd, with rhetorician pride, 
To hold of any queſtion either fide. 
They thought, in every ſubject of debate, 
In either ſcale the proof of equal weight. 
Aſk, if a God exiſtent they allow? 
The vain declaimers will attempt to ſhow, 
That, whether you renounce him, or aſſert, 
There's no ſuperior proof on either part. 
Suppoſe a God, we muſt, ſay they, conclude 
He lives; if ſo, he is with ſenſe endued ; 
And, if with ſenſe endued, may pain perceive, 
And what can ſuffer pain may ceaſe to live. 
Pyrrhonians, we a living God adore, 
An unexhauſted ſpring of vital power ; 
But his immortal, uncreated life 
No torment feels, and no deſtruQtive grief. 
Does he by different organs taſte or hear ? 
Or by an eye do things to him appear ? 
Has he a muſcle, or extended nerve, 
Which to impart or pain or pleaſure ſerve ? 
Of all perfection poſſible poſſeſt, 
He finds no want, nor is with woe oppreſt. 
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id ſound the bleſt abyſs by reaſon's line, 
Vet 'tis not, mortal man, a tranſient life, like thine, 
Others, to whom the whole mechanic tribe 
Vith an harmonious ſympathy ſubſcribe, 
Mature with empire univerſal crown, 540 
And this high queen the world's Creator own. 
If you what builder rear'd the world demand, 
hey ſay *twas done by Nature's powerful hand 
{ whence its order and its beauty roſe, 
Nature, they ſay, did ſo the frame diſpoſe ; $45 
If what its ſteady motions does maintain, 
And holds of cauſes and effects the chain, 
Oer all her works this Sovereign Cauſe preſides, 
Upholds the orbs, and all their motions guides, 
ine to her bounty we ſuch bicihngs owe, 5 50 
Our generous Benefactor let us know. 
When the word Nature you expreſs, declare, 
Form'd in your minds what image does appear? 
Can you that term of doubt ful ſound explain? 
Show it no idle offspring of the brain? 555 
Sometimes by Nature your enlighten'd ſchool 
Intends of things the univerſal whole; 
dometimes it is the order, that connects, 
And holds the chain of cauſes and effects: 
dometimes it is the manner and the way, 560 | 


Fough we can ne'er explore the life divine, 535 


In which thoſe cauſes do their force convey, 
And in effects tlieir energy diſplay. 

That ſhe's the work itſelf, you oft? aſſert, 
A cft' th? artiſicer, as oft? the art ; 
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That is, that we may Nature clearly trace, z 
And by her marks diſtinctly know her face; 
She's now the building, now the architect, 
And now the rule which does his hand direct. 
But let this empreſs be whate'er you pleaſe; 
Let her be all or any one of theſe ; 
She 1s with reaſon, or ſhe's not, endu'd : 
If you the firſt affirm, we thence conclude 
A God, whoſe being you oppoſe, you grant: 
But if this mighty queen does reaſon want, 
How could this noble fabric be deſign'd, 
And faſhion'd by a Maker brute and blind? 
Could it of art ſuch miracles invent, 
And raiſe a beauteous world of ſuch extent? 
Still at the helm does this dark pilot ſtand, 
And with a ſteady, never-erring hand, 580 
Steer all the floating worlds, and their ſet courſe 
command? | 
That clearer ſtrokes of maſterly defign, 
Of wiſe contrivance, and of judgment, ſhine 
In all the parts of Nature, we aflert, 
'Than 1n the brighteſt works of human art : 58 
And ſhall not thoſe be judg'd th' effect of thought, 
As well as theſe with ſkill inferior wrought ? 
Let ſuch a ſphere to India be convey'd, 
As Archimede or modern Hugens made; 
Will not the Indian, though untaught and rude, 5 
This work th' effect of wiſe deſign conclude ? 
Ts there ſuch kill in imitation ſhown ? 
And in the things, we imitate, is none? 


Are 
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lte not our arts, by artful Nature taught, 

ith pain and careful obſervation ſought ? 595 

Behold the painter, who with Nature vies: 

» his whole ſoul exerted in his eyes! 

views her various ſcenes, intent to trace 

te maſter lines, that form her finiſh'd face: 

re thought and conduct in the copy clear, 600 

While none in all th? original appear? ; 

Tell us, what maſter, for mechanics fam'd, 

as one machine ſo admirably fram'd, 

Where you will art in ſuch perfection grant, 

is in a living creature or a plant? 605 

Declare, what curious workmanſhip can vie 

Dr with a hand or foot, an ear, or eye? 

That can for {kill as much applauſe deſerve, 

\; the fine texture of the fibrous nerve ; 

Dr the ſtupendous ſyſtem, which contains 610 

b arterial channels, or the winding veins ? 

That artificial frame, what inſtrument, 

Did one ſuperior genius yet invent, 

chich to the bones or muſcles is preferr'd, 

If you their order, form, or uſe, regard? 615 

Thy then to works of Nature is aſſign'd 

An Author unintelligent and blind, 

When ours proceed from choice and Conſcious 
Mind? 

To this you ſay, that Nature's are indeed 

Malt artful works, but then they ne'er proceed 620 

From Nature acting with deſign and art, 

Who, void of choice, her vigour does exert; 
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2 by unguided motion things produce, 


egardleſs of their order, end, or uſe. 
By Tully's mouth thus Cotta does diſpute, 62 
But thus, with eaſe, the Roman we confute. 
Say, if in artful things no art is ſhown, 
What are the certain marks, that make it known? 
How will you artful from unartful bound, 
And not th' ideas in our mind confound ? by 
Than this no truth diſplays before our ſight 
A brighter beam, or more convincing light; 
That ſkilful works ſuppoſe a ſkilful Cauſe, 
Which acts by choice, and moves by prudent laws. 
Where you, unleſs you are as matter blind, 635 
Conduct and beauteous diſpoſition find, 
Conſpiring order, fitneſs, harmony, 
Uſe, and convenience; will you not agree 
That ſuch effects could not be undeſign'd, 
Nor could proceed but from a Knowing Mind? 64 
Old ſyſtems you may try, or new ones raiſe, 
May ſhift and wind, and plot a thouſand ways; 
May various words, and forms of diction uſe, 
And with a different cant th* unjudging ear amuſe; 


You may affirm, that Chance did things create, 64; Þ 
Or let it Nature be, or be it Fate; V 
Body alone, inert and brute, you'll find, M 
The cauſe of all things is by you aſſign'd. . 
And, after all your fruitleſs toil, if you \ 
A Cauſe diſtinct from matter will allow, 650 
It mult be conſcious, not like matter blind, 


And ſhew you graut a God, by granting Mind. 


Vaninus 


649 


es 


11s 
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Vaninus next, a hardy modern chief, 
A bold oppoſer of Divine Belief, 
Attempts Religion's fences to ſubvert, 655 
Strong in his rage, but deſtitute of art; 
In impious maxims fixt, he Heaven defy'd, 
An unbelieving, anti-martyr dy'd. 
Strange, that an Atheiſt pleaſure ſhould refuſe, 
Rdinquiſh life, and death in torment chooſe ! 660 
Of ſcience what a deſpicable ſhare 
Vaninus own'd, his publiſh'd dreams declare. 
Let impious wits applaud a godleſs mind, 
As bleſt with piercing fight, and ſenſe reiin'd, 
Contriv'd and wrought by Nature's careful hand, 665 
All the proud ſchools of learning to command; 
Let them pronounce each patron of their cauſe 
Claims by diſtinguiſh'd merit juſt applauſe; 
Yet I this writer's want of ſenſe arraign, 
Treat all his empty pages with diſdain, 67 | 
And think a grave reply miſ- ſpent and vain : 
To borrow light, his error to amend, 
| would the Atheiſt to Vaninus ſend. 

At length Britannia's ſoil, immortal ſhame ! 
Brought forth a ſage of celebrated name, 675 
Who with contempt on bleſt Religion trod, 
Mock'd all her precepts, and renounc'd his God. 
As awful ſhades and horrors of the night 
Viſturb the mother, and the child affright ; | 
Who fee dire ſpectres through the gloomy air 680 
In threatening forms advance, and ſhuddering hear 
The groans of wandering ghoſts, and yellings of 

deſpair ; 
514 From 
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From the ſame ſpring, he ſays, devotion flows, jen te 
Conſcience of guilt from dread of vengeance roſe; hould 
Religion is the creature of the ſpleen, 685 But! 
And troubled fancy forms the world unſeen; o ſup! 
That timorous minds, with ſelf-tormenting care, hat h 
Create thoſe awful phantoms which they fear. y nig 
Such arms were us'd by impious chiefs of old, bat a 
Vain as this modern hero, and as bold. 6% r by 
Who would not this philoſopher adore, Joes t. 
For finding worlds diſcover'd long before? hoſe 
Can he one flower in all his garden ſhow, Yet 
Which in his Grecian maſter's did not grow? ſour r 
And yet, imperious, with a teacher's air, 695 Vos {a 
Boaſtful, he claims a right to wiſdom's chair ; o tin 
Gaſping with ardent thirſt of falſe renown, ince 
With Grecian wreaths he does his temples crown, telignh 
Triumphs with borrow'd ſpoils, and trophies not his ſ But 
OWN. houg 
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The world, he grants, with clouds was overſpread; 

Truth ne*cr erected yet her ſtarry head, 

Till he, bright genius, roſe to chaſe the night, 

And through all nature ſhone with new- ſprung light. 
But let th' inquirer know, proud Briton! why 

Hope ſhould not Gods, as well as fear ſupply; 705 

Does not th' idea of a God include 

The notion of beneficent and good; 

Of one to mercy, not revenge, inclin'd, 

Able and willing to relieve mankind ? 

And does not this idea more appear 710 


The object of our hope, than of our fear? 
Then 
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en tell us, why this paſſion, more than that, 

bold build their altars, and the Gods create? 

But let us grant the weak and timorous mind 

o ſuperſtitious terrors is inclin'd; 715 
hat horrid ſcenes, and monſters form'd in air, 

y night the children and the mother ſcare ; 

bat apparitions, by a fever bred, 

Ir by the ſpleen's black vapours, fill the head ; 

does that affect the ſage of ſenſe refin'd, 720 
hole body's healthful, and ſerene his mind? 

Yet more, inſulting Briton ! let us try 

our reaſon's force, your arguments apply. 

ſou fay, ſince ſpectres from the fancy flow, 

o timorous fancy Gods their being owe; 725 
nce phantoms to the weak ſeem real things, 

licion from miſtake and weakneſs ſprings. 

But though the vulgar have illuſions ſeen, 

hought objects were without that were within 

et we from hence abſurdly ſhould conclude, 730 
Il objects of the mind the mind delude : 

hat our ideas idle are, that none 

dere ever real, and that nothing's known. 

But, leaving phantoms and illuſive fear, 

ct us at Reaſon's judgment- ſeat appear; 735 
here let the queſtion be ſeverely try'd ; 

by an impartial ſentence we abide : 

Eternal Mind's exiſtence we ſuſtain, 

y proofs ſo full, by evidence ſo plain, 

hat none of all the ſciences have ſhown 740 
uct demonſtration of the truths they own. 
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Spinoſa next, to hide his black deſign, 
And to his ſide th? unwary to incline, 
For heaven his enſigns treacherous diſplays, 
Declares for God, while he that God betrays; a 
For whom he's pleas'd ſuch evidence to bring, 
As ſaves the name, while it ſubverts the thing, 

Now hear his labour'd ſcheme of impious uſe; 
No ſubſtance can another e' er produce 
Subſtance no limit, no confinement, knows, n 


And its exiſtence from its nature flows; 
The ſubſtance of the univerſe is one, 


Which is the ſelf-exiſtent God alone. 

The ſpheres of æther, which the world incloſe, 

And all th' apartments, which the whole con 

poſe ; 

The lucid orbs, the earth, the air, the main, 

With every different being they contain, 

Are one prodigious aggregated God, 

Of whom each ſand is part, each ſtone and clod; 

Supreme perfections in each inſect ſhine, 71 

Each ſhrub 1s ſacred, and each weed divine. 
Sages, no longer Ægypt's ſons deſpiſe, 

For their cheap Gods, and ſavoury Deities ! 

No more their coarſe Divinities revile ! 

To leeks, to onions, to the crocodile, 

You might your humble adorations pay, 
Were you not Gods yourſelves, as well as they. 
As much you pull Religion's altars down, 

By owning all things God, as owning none; 
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- ſhould all beings be alike divine, 770 
worſhip if an object you aſſign, 

A to himſelf muſt veneration ſhew, 

it be the idol and the votary too; 

id their aſſertions are alike abſurd, 

no own no God, or none ta be ador'd. 775 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


THE Introduction. No man happy, that has 90 
conquered the fears of death. The inability of dt 
Epicurean ſcheme to accompliſh that end. Religin 


only capable of ſubduing thoſe fears. The hype 55 
0 


theſis of Epicurus concerning the formation of the 
univerſe ſhewn to be abſurd, I. In a more gener 
ſurvey of the parts of the univerſe. II. By a mor 
cloſe and ſtrict examination of his ſcheme. The 
principle of motion not accounted for by that ſcheme; 
nor the determination of it one way. Pondus, gre 
vity, innate mobility, words without a meaning 
Deſcent of atoms; upwards and downwards, a mids 
dle or centre abſurdly aſſerted by Epicurus in infinite 
ſpace. His hypotheſis not to be ſupported, whether 
his matter be ſuppoſed finite or infinite. His rid. 
culous aſſertion relating to the diurnal and annutl 
motion of the ſun. The impoſſibility of forming tn An 
world by the caſual concourſe of atoms. They coden 
never meet if they moved with equal ſpeed. Prim.: 
tive atoms, being the ſmalleſt parts of matter, would 
move more ſlowly than bodies of greater bulk, which 
have more gravity; yet theſe arc abſurdly ſuppoſed to A 
move the ſwifteſt. His aſſertion, that ſome primitite 
atoms have a direct, and others an inelining motion, 
implies a contradiction. Lucretius's explanation 
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ot this inclining motion of ſome firſt atoms not in- 
telligible. The inexplicable difficulty of ſtopping 
the atoms in their flight, and cauſing them to ſettle 
in a formed world. The ponderous earth not to be 
ſuſtained in liquid air. The Epicurean formation of 
the heavens very ridiculous. No account given by 
the Epicureans how the ſun and ſtars are upheld in 
A1id zther. Their idle account of the formation of 
the air. The variety of figure and ſize given by 
Epicurus to his atoms, a convincing proof of wiſdom 
and deſign, Another proof is the diſproportion of 
the moiſt and dry atoms in the formation of the 
earth. His Iudicrous and childiſh account of the 
formation of the hollow for the ſea. No account 
giren by Epicurus, or his followers, of the motion 
of the heavenly orbs, particularly of the ſun. 


7; E A RU 8, we grant, no man is bleſt, but he 

nd Whoſe mind from anxious thoughts of death 
„gw. is free. 

ning Let laurel wreaths the victor's brows adorn, 

*. Sublime through gazing throngs in triumph borne; 
we Let acclamations ring around the ſkies, 5 
e While curling clouds of balmy incenſe rife ; 

mel Let ſpoils immenſe, let trophies gain'd in war, 

* and conquer'd kings, attend his rolling car; 

"1 If dread of death, {till unſubdu'd remains, 

ney And ſceret o'er the vanquiſh'd victor reigns z IG 
nich! Lie illuſtrious ſlave in endleſs thraldom bears 

to A heavier chain than his led captive wears. 

iti With ſwifteſt wing, the fears of future fate 

= Lade the guards, aud paſs the palace gate ; 


of Traverſe 
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"Traverſe the lofty rooms, and uncontroll'd * Ta 
Fly hovering round the painted roofs, and bold Wor 
To the rich arras cling, and perch on buſts of gall; her dr 


Familiar horrors haunt the monarch's head, w inf]: 
And thoughts ill-boding from the downy bed nd, to 
Chaſe gentle ſleep ; black cares the ſoul infeſt, men 
And broider'd ſtars adorn a troubled breaſt : et tho 
In vain they aſk the charming lyre, in vain frigh 
The flatterer's ſweeter voice, to lull their pain; diner 
Riot and wine but for a moment pleaſe; ruf 
Delichts they oft? enjoy, but never eaſe. " 


What are diſtinction, honour, wealth, and ſtate, 
The pomp of courts, the triumphs of the great; 5 
The numerous troops, that envy'd thrones ſecure, Inq 
And ſplendid enſigns of imperial power? 
What the high palace, rear'd with vaſt expeace, | 
Unrivall'd art, and luxury immenſe, 

With ſtatues grac'd by ancient Greece ſupply'd, 
With more than Perſian wealth, and 'Tyrian pride! 
What are the foods of all delicious kinds, 
Which now the huntſman, now the fowler, finds; 3; 
The richeſt wines, which Gallia's happy field, 
Which Tuſcan hills, or thine, Iberia, yield? 

Nature deprav'd abundance does purſue 
Her firſt and pure demands are cheap and few. 
What health promotes, and gives unenvy'd peace, 4 
Is all expenceleſs, and procur'd with eaſe. 
Behold the ſhepherd, ſee th' induſtrious ſwain, 
Who ploughs the field, or reaps the ripen'd _ n 

of | 
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'© mean, and yet how taſteful is their fare! 
ox ſweet their ſleep! their ſouls how free from care! 


hey drink the ſtreaming cryital, and eſcape 

) indaming juices of the purple grape 3 
nd, to protect their limbs from rigorous air, 
ments, their own domeſtic work, they wear: 
& thoughts of death their lonely cots moleſt, 
icht the hind, and break the labourer's reſt. 
dnce theſe reflections on approaching fate 
{ruſt and ill-preſaging care create; 
clear we ſtrive for happineſs in vain, 

ile ſears of death within inſulting reign. 55 
But then Lucretian wits ablardly. frame, 

0 ak thoſe inbred fears, their impious ſcheme, 

) chaſe the horrors of a conſcious mind, 

hey d:fperate means and wild expedients find 

60 


he hardy rebels 3 to appeaſe 
„and dream a while at eaſe, 


50 


* 


heir fierce remorſe 
Pf crying guilt th? avenging power diſown, 


ind pull their high Creator from his throne ; 
mat done, they mock the threats of future pain, 
5 monitrous ſictions of the poet's brain. 
Thy force alone, Religion! Death diſarms, 
reaks all his darts, and every viper charms 
dokten'd by thee, the grifly form appears 
o more the horrid object of our fears; 

70 


Ye undiſmay'd this awful power obey, 
tat guides us through the ſafe, though gloomy way, 


Vhich leads to life, and to the bleſt abode, 
Vhereravidh'dmindsenjoy, what here they own'd, a God 
Regard, 


3 
65 
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Regard, ye fages of Lucretian race, 

Nature's rich dreſs, behold her lovely face. 

Look all around, terreſtrial realms ſurvey, 

The iſles, the rivers, and the ſpacious ſea ; 

Obſerve the air, view with attentive eyes 

The glorious concave of the vaultcd ſkies; 

Could theſe from caſual hits, from tumult thoſe, ariſe 

Can rule and beauty from diſtraction grow? 

Can ſymmetry from wild confuſion flow ? 

When atoms in th' unmeaſur*d ſpace did rove, 

And in the dark for doubtful empire ſtrove ; 

Did intervening Chance the feuds compoſe, 

Eſtabliſh friendſhip, and diſarm the foes ? 

Did this the ancient darkſome horrors chaſe, 

Diſtinction give, and ſpread celeſtial grace 

O' er the black diſtricts of the empty ſpace ? 

Could atoms, which, with undirected flight, 

Roam'd through the void, and rang'd the realmsof nigit 

Of reaſon deſtitute, without intent, 

Depriv'd of choice, and mindleſs of event, 

In order march, and to their poſts advance, 

Led by no guide, but undeſigning Chance? q 
What did th' entangled particles divide, 

And ſort the various ſeeds of things ally'd ? 

'To make primzval elements ſelect 

All the fit atoms, and th? unfit reje& ? 

Diſtinguiſh hot from cold, and moiſt from dry, 1% 

Range ſome to form the earth, and ſome the ſky! 

From the embrace, and gloomy arms, of night, 


What freedthe glimmering fire, anddiſengag'dthelight: 
| Cod 
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1114 Chance ſuch juſt and prudent meaſures take? 
To frame the world, ſuch diſtribution make? 105 
f to your builder you will conduct give, 

power to chooſe, to manage, and contrive, 

Four idol Chance, ſuppos'd inert and blind, 

ſuſt be inroll'd an active conſcious mind. 

id this your wiſe and ſovereign architect 110 
Deſign the model, and the world erect ? 

Vere by her ſkill the deep foundations laid, 

he globes ſuſpended, and the heavens diſplay'd ? 

Py what elaſtic engines did ſhe rear 

he ſtarry roof, and roll the orbs in air? 115 
On the formation of the earth reflect; 

s this a blind fortuitous effect? 

Did all the groſſer atoms, at the call 

f Chance, file off, to form the ponderous ball, | 
nd undetermin'd into order fall? 120 
Did of themſelves th* aſſembled ſeeds arrive, 

\nd without art this artful frame contrive ? 

o build the earth, did Chance materials chooſe, 

nd through the parts cementing glue diffuſe ; 

Quit the frontier of the ſea and ſoil, 125 
balance and hang in air the finiſh'd pile? 

e towering hills, whoſe ſnowy peaks ariſe 

\bore the clouds, and winter in the ſkies 

e rocks, which on the ſhores your heads advance; 

re you the labour and the care of Chance? 130 
Lo draw up ſtones of ſuch prodigious weight, 

nd raiſe th? amazing heaps to ſuch a height, 

Vor. XXXV, K What 
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What huge machine, what forceful inſtrument, 
Did your blind builder of the world invent ? 
Could it diſtinguiſh, could it wall around 

The damp and dark apartments under ground; 
With rocky arches vault the hollow caves, 
And form the tracks of ſubterranean waves ; 
Extend the different mineral veins, and ſpread 
For rich metallic ores the gemal bed ? 

What could prepare the gulphs to entertain 
Between their ſhores the interpoſing main; 
Disjoin the land, the various realms divide, 
And ſpread with ſcatter'd iſles th* extended tide ? 
Regard th' unnumber'd wonders of the deep, 14; 
Where confluent ſtreams, their race completed, ſleep; 
Did Chance the compaſs take, and in the dark 
The wide dimenſions of the ocean mark ; 

Then dig the ample cave, and {tretch the ſhores 
Whoſe winding arms confine the liquid ſtores, 149 
Which, guſhing from the mountain to the main, 
Through verdant vallies draw their humid train! 


Did it deſign the deep abyſs, and ſpread [ 
The ancient waters on their central bed? But 
To the wild flood did ſovereign Fortune fay, 153M $:b 
Thus far advance, and here thy billows ſtay ; An 


Thou ſhalt not paſs, nor overflow the land? 
And do the waves revere her high command? 


Did chemic Chance the furnaces prepare, 1 Un 


Be this thy barrier, this incloſing ſand | dee 


Naiſe all the labour-houſes of the air, 
And lay crude vapours in digeſtion there; 
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Where Nature is employ'd, with wondrous {kill 
To draw her ſpirits, and her drops diſtil; 
Meteors for various purpoſes to form, 165 
The breeze to cheer, to terrify the ſtorm ? 
Did ſhe extend the gloomy clouds on high, 
Where all th' amazing fireworks of the ſky | 
In unconcocted ſeeds fermenting lie, 
Till the impriſon*d flames are ripe for birth, 170 
And ruddy bolts exploded wound the earth ? 
What ready hand applies the kindled match, 
Which evening trains of unctuous vapours catch? 
Whence ſhoots with lambent flight the falling ſtar, 
And flames unhurtful hovering dance in air? 175 
What curious loom does Chance by evening ſpread?) 
With what fine ſhuttle weave the virgin's thread, 
Which, like the ſpider's net, hangsont he graſſy mead ? 
Let us the moulds to faſhion meteors know, 
How theſe produce the hail, and thoſe the ſnow? 180 
What gave the exhalations wings to riſe, 
To leave their centre, and poſſeſs the ſkies ? 

Let us no longer miſhve weapons throw, 
But cloſe the fight, and grapple with the foe ; 
dubmit to reaſon's ſtricteſt teſt their ſcheme, 185 
And by mechanic laws purſue the huddled frame. 
dee, how th* ambitious architects deſign: 
To rear the world without the power divine, 
As principles, the great contrivers place 
Unbounded matter in unbounded ſpace : 190 
Matter was firſt, in parts minute, endued 
With various figures, various magnitude; 
K 2 Some, 
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Some, moving in the ſpacious infinite, 
Deſcribe a line oblique, and ſome a right; 
For, did not ſome from a ſtrait courſe deflect, 


195 


They could not meet, they could no world erect: ch 
While unfatigued from endleſs ages paſt, Thus 
They rang'd the dark interminable waſte, ſnow 
Oft' claſhing and rencountering in their flight, Tou, 
Some atoms leap aſide, and ſome upright; ef 
They various ways recoil, and ſwiftly flow Let u 


By mutual repercuſſions to and fro, 
Till, ſhuffled and entangled in their race, 
They claſp each other with a cloſe embrace; 
Combin'd by concourſe, mingled and compreſt, 29 
They grow in bulk, and complicated reſt. 
Hence did the world and all its parts ariſe! 
Hence the bright ſun and ſtars, and hence the ſkies! 
Hence ſprung the air, the ocean, and the earth! 
And hence all Nature had its caſual birth ! 1 
If you demand what wiſe directing mind 
The wondrous platform of the world defigr'd ; 
Did range, divide, and in their order place, 
The crude materials of th' unfaſhion'd mals ; 
Did move, direct, and all the parts control, 21 
With perfect {kill, to ſerve the beauteous whole; 
Fortune to this high honour they advance, 
And no ſurveyor want, no guide, but Chance, 
Lucretian maſters, now to make it plain 
In building worlds how raw you are, and vain; 22 
Grant that before this mighty frame was rear'd, 
Before confuſion fled, and light appear'd, 
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| the dark void and empty realms of night 

our reſtleſs atoms did purſue their flight; 

ind in their adverſe paths, and wild career, 225 
zr chance rencounter, and by chance cohere; 

Thus claſp'd in ſtrict embraces, they produce 
nnumber' d caſual forms for different uſe : 

Nou, who to clearer reaſon make pretence, 

It wit refin'd, and eminent in ſenſe, 230 
Let us, ye ſons of Epicurus, know 

he ſpring, whence all theſe various motions flow. 
Vhat vigour puſh'd primzval atoms on ? 

Vas it a foreign impulſe, or their own ? 

If 'twas a foreign delegated force, hy. 235 
Thich mov'd thoſe bodies, and control'd their courſe ;; 
Aſerting this, you your own ſcheme deſtroy, 

And power divine, to form the world, employ. 

If from a moving principle within 

Your active atoms did their flight begin, 240 
That ſpring, that moving principle explain, 

And in the ſchools unrivall'd you ſhall reign; 

Declare its nature, and aſſign its name; 

For motion, and its cauſe, are not the ſame. 

We know, you'll tell us, 'tis impulſive weight, 245 
Mobility, or power to move innate : 

Profound ſolution ! worthy of your ſchools, 

Where reaſon in its boaſted freedom rules. 

Put thus you mock mankind, and language uſe, 

Not to inform the mind, but to amuſe. 250 
Of motion we the principle demand; 

Lou fay *tis power to move, and there you ſtand ! 
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But is it to explain, to change the name ? 

Is not the doubt in different words the ſame ? 

Do you reveal the fpring of motion more, 25 
By wiſely calling that a moving power, 

Which we had term'd a principle before? | 
The youngeſt head new-vers'd in reaſoning knows 
That motion muſt a power to move ſuppoſe ; 


Which while in vain you labour to unfold, 200 hat 
You clearly tell us, that Lucretians hold Nor i 
An active ſpring, a principle approve, dr ol 
Diſtinct from matter, which muſt matter move. (act 
Matter, as ſuch, abſtracted in the mind, And 
We from a power to move diveſted find, | Pe 
Not more to motion than to reſt inclin'd; 1 
The power, which motion does to matter give, You 
We therefore muſt diſtin& from both conceive ; Tha 
A power to nature given by Nature's Lord, And 
When firſt he ſpoke the high creating word, 279 f 
When for his world materials he prepar'd, * 
And on each part this energy conferr'd. t! 
Ye vain philoſophers ! preſumptuous race! Loy 
Who would the Great Eternal Mind diſplace ; Lee 
Take from the world its Maker, and advance 275 pat 
To his high throne your thoughtleſs idol Chance: as 
Let us th* inquiry by juſt ſteps purſue ; Sa 
With motion we your atoms will endue. N X 
We aſk, when in the ſpacious void they tray, to 
Why {ill they beat one track, and move one way? 280 hy 
Still the ſame flight why do their parties take? : l 
4 


Why this, or that way, no digreſſion make ? 5 
Fn i What 
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What will to this our Atomiſts reply? 
ey anſwer, by an innate gravity 
The ponderous bodies {till are downward borne, 
And never upwards of themſelves return. 
Acute and ſolid anſwer ! ſee a flight, 
Vorthy of fineſt wit, and clearelt fight ! 
Do not theſe wiſe mechanic maſters know, 
hat no man can conceive, or high or low, 
Nor find diſtinction of ſuperior place, 
Or of inferior, in the empty ſpace 
Uncireumſerib'd, and ignorant of bound, 
And where no midſt, no centre, can be found? 
Perhaps, your maſter's doctrine to ſuſtain, 
Aud matter's downward motion to explain, 
V:u with his famous Gallic friend aſſert, 
That is ſuperior, whence your atoms ſtart, 
Ard that inferior in the empty ſpace 
To which they all direct their rapid race. 
Now let us recollect, and what you ſay 
At large, in one contracted view ſurvey. 
You tay, your atoms move; we aſk you, why? 
bceauie it is their nature, you reply. 
Dut ünce that native power you never ſhew, 
tou only fay they move, becauſe they do: 
Put let your atoms move, we bid you ſay, 
Why they move this, and not a different way ? 
You tell us, *tis from inbred gravity 
90 That is, you tell us, 'tis you know not why. 
Till what is gravity you let us know, 
by ſenſeleſs words how can we wiſer grow? 
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We give you this ingenite, moving force, 

That makes them always downward take their courſe 

We then demand, which place inferior is 31 

Within the ſpacious unconfin'd abyſs ? 

You ſay *tis that, to which the atoms bend 

Their ſwift career, for ſtill they muſt deſcend; 

That is, they downward move, becauſe they down- 
ward tend. 

Let us, Lucretians, now our taſk purſue, 420 
And of your ſcheme remaining wonders view, 
Say, if your atoms of immortal race 
Are equal and commenſurate to ſpace : 

If fo, the boundleſs vaſt immenſity 

While thus poſſeſt would full of matter be; 425 
For in the vacant (as your ſchools approve) 
Should finite matter be ſuppos'd to move, 
Not knowing how to ſtop, or where to ſtay, 
It unobſtructed muſt purſue its way, 

Be loſt in void immenſe, and diſſipated ſtray ; 330 
The ſcattering bodies never would combine, 
Nor to compoſe a world by concourſe join. 


But, if all ſpace is full, if all poſſeſt, | 
335 
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Which ſuppoſition you embrace as beſt, 

Then crowded matter would for ever reſt ; 
Nature no change of place had ever ſeen ; 
Where all is full, no motion can begin; 

For, if it ſhould, you'll be compell'd to fay, 
Body does body pierce, to force its way; 

Or unconfin'd immenſity retreats, 

To give your atoms room to change their ſeats. 
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a here with us Lucretius does agree, 

it, if ſome place from matter be not free, 

enitude no motion could commence, 

n ould be ſtagnate in the valt immenſe. 345 
kit be ſaid, ſmall parts of empty ſpace 

x interſpers'd through all the ſpreading maſs, | 
x which ſome bodies give to others place 

n matter, you muſt grant, would finite be, 

id ſtretch unequal to immenſity; 350 
id then, as Epicurus judges right, 

would for ever take a uſeleſs flight, | 
of in expanſion void and infinite. 

ides, allowing through th* extended whole 

all ſcatter'd ſpaces not of body full, 355 
hen matter, you Lucretians mult agree, 

las not exiſtence from neceſſity; 


or, if its being neceſſary were, 
360 


3255 


ſhy are ſome parts of ſpace from matter clear? 

y does 1t here exiſt, and why not there ? 

Lacretians, now, which fide you pleaſe, embrace: 
{in your void you finite ſubſtance place, 

s diſſipated through th' immenſe abyſs, 

Ind you to form the world materials miſs ; 

ou U not the progreſs of your atoms ſtay, 365 
or to collect the vagrants find a way. 

ins too your maſter's ſcheme will be deſtroy'd, 

ho, wholly to poſſeſs the boundleſs void, | 
0 leſs than matter infinite employ'd. 

you, in honour to your founder's {kill, 370 


be boundleſs void with boundleſs ſubſtance fill, 
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Then tell us, how you can your bodies roll is be t 
Through ſpace, of matter ſo completely full? atom 
The force this fingle reaſon does exert n how 
Will the foundations of your ſcheme ſubvert ; go 
Nor were it needful to purſue the blow, aun 
Or form a freſh attack, unleſs to ſhow in a p 
How ſlight your works in every quarter are, me a 


How ill your huddled ſentiments cohere. 

Be this, O Greece, thy everlaſting ſhame, zu cod 
That thoughtleſs Epicurus rais'd a name, dem 
Who built by artleſs Chance this mighty frame. 
Could one whoſe wit ſuch narrow limits bound, 
Nature, thy depths unfathomable ſound? dince 


Of his ſagacious thoughts to give a part, | be 
Does not this wiſe philoſopher aſſert en tl 
The radiant ſun's extinguiſh'd every night, ich le 


And every morn, rekindled, darts his light? ce 
That the vaſt orb, which caſts ſo far his beams, 
Is ſuch, or not much bigger, than he ſeems? 14 
That the dimenſions of his glorious face 
Two geometric feet do ſcarce ſurpaſs ? 
Does he not make the fickle winds convey 
The ſun revolving through his crooked way? 
But, ſince his ſchool has gain'd ſuch ſpreading ſame, 
And modern wits his maſter-{kill proclaim ; 
Let us yet farther carry this debate, 

And, as you aſk, confer on matter weight, 
To make it move within the vaſt abyſs, 
And downward too, ev'n where no downward is. 4 
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s be true, as you Lucretians ſay, 

atoms wing with equal ſpeed their way, 

\ how could this that atom overtake ? 

could they claſh, and how colliſions make ? 


a line oblique your bodies rove, 405 
in a perpendicular they move, 
"me advance not {lower in their race, 
ſome more ſwift ſhould not purſue the chace, 
3% WW could they be entangled, how embrace? 


ſe bodies ne*er could juſtle, ne'er could fight, 

by their mutual ſhocks be ruffled in their flight. 
Since matter of a greater magnitude 

i be with greater gravity endued, 

en the minuteſt parts mult ſtill proceed 415 
ich leſs, the greater with the greater ſpeed. 

nce your firſt bodies, which the ſmalleſt are, 

which the ſwifteſt motion you confer, 

t be contented with the ſlowelt pace, 

ad yield to matter of more bulk the race. 420 
how wondrous little muſt thoſe atoms be, 

hich you endow with ſuch velocity! 

nute beyond conception, when we find 

dies ſo ſmall, where many are combin'd ! 

ow many various figures mult we take, 425 
[hat numerous complications uſe, to make 

me compound things, ſo ſmall of magnitude, 

at all our ſenſes they with eaſe elude ! 

Light exhalations, that from earth ariſe, 


tracted by the ſun-beams through the ſkies, 430 
Which 


demonſtration, 'tis meridian light, 410 
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14% BLACKMORE'S POEMS, 
Which the myſterious ſeeds of thunder bear, fe the 
Of winds, and all the meteors of the air; ot no 
Though they around us take their conſtant flight, At lea 
Their little ſize eſcapes the ſharpeſt ſight. l to 
The fragrant vapours breath'd from rich perfumes ce the 
From Indian ſpices, and Arabian gums, \ ne'er 
Though many years they flow, will ſcarce abate t the 
The odoriferous body's bulk or weight. es no 
Though antimonial cups, prepar'd with art, ow, ci 
Their force to wine through ages ſhould impart; ith r 
This diſſipation, this profuſe expence, iu the 
Nor ſhrinks their ſize, nor waſtes their ſtores immem ma 
The powder which deſtructive guns explode, hen h 
And by its force their hollow wombs unload, m t 
When rarefy'd of ſpace, poſſeſſes more, th 
Five hundred times, than what it filPd before, oafer 
The ſeeds of fern, which, by prolific heat Wit 
Cheer'd and unfolded, form a plant fo great, Four 1 
Are leſs a thouſand times than what the eye That 
Can unaſſiſted by the tube deſcry. dy ye 
By glaſſes aided, we in liquor ſee For c 
Some living things minute to that degree, Put v 
That a prodigious number muſt unite, hen 
To make the ſmalleſt object of the ſight. he 
How little bodies muſt the light compound, 450 
Which by your maſters is corporeal own'd ; Lea 
Since the vaſt deluge of refulgent rays, Proc 
Which in a day the ſun a thouſand ways The 
Through his wide empire laviſhly conveys, 4 4 
( 1 
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ne they collected in one ſolid maſs, 460 
1 not in weight a ſingle drachm ſurpaſs ! 
1 leaſt thoſe atoms wondrous ſmall mult be, 
Il to an unconceivable degree; 
ce though theſe radiant ſpoils, diſpers'd in air, 
\ ne/er return, and ne'er the ſun repair, 465 
t the bright orb, whence ſtill new torrents flow, 
es no apparent loſs, no diminution know. 
ow, curious wits, who nature's work inſpect 
ith rapture, with aſtoniſhment, reflect 
in the ſmall ſize of atoms, which unite 470 
make the ſmalleſt particle of light! 
hen how minute primeval atoms are, 
om this account Lucretians may infer : 
ſe they on theſe, without regard to right, 
aufer the honour of the quickeſt flight. 475 
Within the void, with what a ſwiſt career 
Four rapid matter moves will thus appear. 
That all mixt bodies are in ſpeed outdone 
dy your firſt atoms, you with eaſe will own; 
For compound beings can no motion have, 480 
But what their firſt conſtituent atoms gave: 
hen your primeval ſubſtances exceed 
be ſwift-wing'd wind, or ſwifter light, in ſpeed. 
How ſoon the ſun-beams at the morning's birth 
Leap down from heaven, and light upon the earth! 485 
Trodigious flight! they in few moments paſs 
The vaſt ethereal interpoſing ſpace. 
diould you enjoin a rock ſo hard a taſk, 
t would more years, than light will minutes, aſk. 
One 
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One atom then (ſo you'll be forc'd to ſay) | [Fat 
Muſt rocks and hills and the whole globe outweigh pace 
Since it exceeds them by its ſwifter flight, yin 


And ſwifter motion ſprings from greater weight, fan, 


T 


If nature's rule your atoms do enjoin y dis 

To move directly downward in a line; 49; their 

Say, how can any from that path decline ? ad th 

4 Th' inclining motion then, which you ſuppoſe, at, b 
A Whence the firſt concourſe of your atoms roſe, hat, 1 
Muſt the great maxim of your ſchools ſubvert, fon 
A Which ſtill with one confederate voice aſſert, iſ" 
7 That matter by neceſſity deſcends this 
7 In lines direct, yet part obliquely tends. the 
4 And thus your matter, by its native force, tigu 
ö To different points would ſteer a different courſe; d th 
Determin'd by the ſame impulſive weight, ” 
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Move in a line oblique, and in a ſtraight. 
To heal your ſyſtem's deep and ghaſtly wound, 

Which this objection gives, Lucretius found 
A method; who a motion did invent 
Not ſtraight entirely, nor entirely bent, ad 
Which forms a line to crooked ſomewhat like, 
Slanting almoſt, and, as it were, oblique. 
Who does not now this wondrous bard adore ? 
See reaſon's conquering light, and wit's reſiſtleſs pore 
If atoms, after their eternal dance, 1 as 
Into this beauteous fabrick leap'd by chance 
If they combin'd by caſual concourſe ; ſay, 
What, in a'free and unobſtructed way, 

Did in a full career your atoms lay ? 
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dat mounds, what force, when ruſhing from the height 
ſpace immenſe, could ſtop them in their flight? 

in their road did they not forward paſs ? 

t fay, where now we find the ſettled maſs, 

did they ceaſe from moving in deſpite 

their own nature, and impelling weight ? 525 
ad the wiſe troops ſagacity to know, 

at, there arriv'd, they ſhould no further go? 

it, in this point of all the ſpacious void, 

\ form a world they were to be employ'd ? 

id they, in proſpect of ſo great a good, 530 I 
this one place of all the liquid road, 

their encumbering gravity unload? 5 
tirued, and ſpent with labour infinite, 

id they grow torpid, and unapt for flight? 

in th' embrace and downy lap of air 525 
ubd and enchanted, did they ſettle there? 

Crant in this ſingle place by chance they met, 

hat there by chance they did their weight forget; 
happen d there they form'd a mighty maſs, 

here yet no order, no diſtinction, was: 540 
ct this be ſo; we alk you to explain 

ie wondrous Power that did the parts ſuſtain, | 
r till their nature and their weight remain, 

Flat from deſcent ſhould ponderous matter ſtay, 

hen no more ponderous matter ſtops its way? 545 
a ay columns prop the mighty ball, 

6 preſſure balance, and prevent its fall ? 

id after this remains a mighty taſk, 

ſuch more than human {kill and power will aſk, 
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The ſtrong myſterious cements to unfold, 
Which atoms ſtrictly complicated hold. 

But let us leave the heap in air's embrace, 
To reſt unmov'd within the empty ſpace, 
Which knows no height, or depth, or middle place: 
Tell, how you build the chambers of the ſky, |, 
Extend the ſpheres, and hang the orbs on high? 
You ſay, when matter firſt began to fall, 


Preſs'd from the earth thin exhalations roſe, 
Vapours and ſteams, materials to compoſe 
The ſpacious regions of the liquid air, 
The heavens, and all the luminaries there: 
Theſe vapours ſoon (miraculous event!) 
Shuffled by chance, and mix'd by accident, E 
Into ſuch ranks and beauteous order fell, 
As no effect of wiſdom can excel. 
Hence did the planets, hung in æther, ſtray! 
Hence roſe the ſtars, and hence the milky way! 
Hence did the ſun along the ſkies advance! 
The ſource of day but ſprung from night and chano 
But who can ſhew the legends, that record 
More idle tales, or fables ſo abſurd ? 
Does not your ſcheme affront ev'n vulgar ſenſe; 
That ſpheres of ſuch a vaſt circumference, 
That all the orbs, which in the regions roll, 
Stretching from eaſt to weſt, from pole to pole, 
Should their conſtructure, and their beauty, owe 
To vapours preſs'd from this poor ball below ! 
Fr 
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om this ſmall heap could exhalations riſe 

jough, and fit, to ſpread and vault the ſkies? 580 
«cretius thus the manner has diſplay'd 

ay meteors, not how heavenly globes, are made. 
grant the ſteams, which by expreſſion roſe, 

d al the ſpheres and every orb compoſe ; 

ce their ingenite gravity remains, 585 
tat girder binds, what prop the frame ſuſtains ? 

The ſun's bright beams, which vou of matter make, 
om heaven their downward flight perpetual take: 
does not then his body, which outweighs 

finite degrees his golden rays, 590 
its own force precipitated fall, 

d hide in ruins this terreſtrial ball? 

1 air, unable to ſuſtain the light, 

wort the ſun of ſuch ſuperior weight; 

d all the ponderous heavenly orbs ſuſpend 595 
unt their nature, which does downward tend? 

I, wife Lucretius, tell the ſecret art, 

ich keeps the heavens and earth ſo long apart. 

tus too the air, preſs'd from this maſs, you ſay, 
een the earth and ſkies expanded lay; 609 
twith intention that the ſolar light 

ugh the thin gulph might take an eaſy flight; 

lat with nitrous food it ſhould inſpire 

breathing lungs, and feed the vital fire; 

mere contingence did the gulph extend, 605 
xdleſs of convenience, ule, or end. 
\, rauntingy poet! ſhould it be confeſs'd, 

t from the earth the air is thus expreſs'd ; 
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Since things by heavier things are upward thrown, 
Which tend with ſtronger gravitation down; 6 
Why are the ſun, and the fair orbs of light, 
All which ſo far exceed the air in weight, 
Hung from the centre at a greater height ? 
Why do not theſe their Nature's law obey, 
Ruſh from above, and near the centre ſtay, 61; 
And make all lighter bodies give them way? 
Tell us, Lucretius, why they ne'er purſue 
This natural bent, and this undoubted due? 
Since to the earth you give the middle place, 
To which all heavy things direct their race 
If nothing does obſtruct, by certain fate 
Things would in order of their different weight 
Lie round the earth, and make one mighty heap; 
They would their place, as different ſtrata, keep. 
Nor would the air, or interceding ſky, 6 
Between the diſtant orbs and worlds divided lie; 
Ether and air would claim the higheſt place, 
The ſtars and planets would the earth embrace, 
As now the ocean floats upon 1ts face. 
In vain you labour by mechanic rules, 
In vain exhauſt the reaſon of your ſchook, 
"Theſe queſtions to reſolve, and to explain 
How ſeparate worlds were made, and ſeparate f 
remain. 

Since to your uncompounded atoms yon 
Figures in number infinite allow, 
From which, by various combination, ſprings 


This unconfin'd diverſity of things; 
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e not, in this, deſign and counſel clear? 

des not the wiſe Artificer appear, 

ho the corporeal particles endued 640 
7h different ſhape, and different magnitude, 

hat from their mixtures all things might have birth, 
the wide ſea, and air, and heaven, and earth ? 

o all theſe figures of diſtinguiſh*d kind, 

Ind different ſizes, are not ends aſſign'd? 645 
hen own their cauſe did act with wiſe intent, 

ſhich did thoſe fizes ſquare, and every ſhape invent. 
When atoms firſt the world began to frame, 

x it not {ſtrange that every number came 

f fuch a figure, and of ſuch a fize, 650 
V ſerv'd to found the earth, and ſpread the ſkies ? 

lad they not met in ſuch proportion, were 

heir form and number not as now they are, 

1a rude maſs they had confus'dly join'd, | 
ot in a finiſh'd world, like this, combin'd. 655 
id theſe aſſembled ſubſtances reflect, 

hat here a beauteous frame they muſt erect ? 

Did they a general council wiſely call, 

0 lay the platform ot each mighty ball; 

lo ſettle prudent rules, and orders make, 660 
1 rearing worlds, what methods they ſhould take ? 

lo every atom was his taſk enjoin'd ? 

13 poſt, and fellow-labourers, aſlign'd ? 

Dic they conſent what parts they ſhould compoſe z 
That theſe ſhould æther make, or water thoſe? 665 
het ſome ſhould be the moon, and ſome the earth? 

Loſe give the ſun, and theſe the planet birth? 
| Ls - If 
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If all theſe noble worlds were undeſign'd, 
And carry'd on without a Conſcious Mind 
Oh, happy accident ! auſpicious chance | s 
That in ſuch order made the work advance! = 
At length to ſuch admir'd perfection brought 
The finiſh'd ſtructure, as it had been wrought 
With art tranſcendent and conſummate thought! 
Since *tis an outrage done to common ſenſe 63 
To fix a central point in ſpace immenſe; | 
Why 1s a middle to the earth aſſign'd, 
To which your ponderous bodies are inclin'd ? 
Beſides, reflect how this terreſtrial maſs 
Does the whole ſea a thouſand times ſurpaſs; Gb Thu. 


Which in a line, if drawn directly down, 80 al 
More than a mile in depth 1s rarely known. Ca 
Now if by chance more watery atoms came By u 
Than earthy, to compoſe this wondrous frame; Does 
Or had they both in equal number met, 685 With 


Which might as well have been, had Chance thouglitft; His] 
Or if the watery (we no farther preſs) 


Were but an hundred times in number leſs; 
This globe had lain, if not a general flood, But! 
At leaſt a fen, a maſs of ooze and mud, 690 And 


With no rich fruit, or verdant beauty, bleſt, 
Wild and unpeopled, or by man, or beaſt. 

Who will our orb's unequal face explain, 
Which Epicurus made all ſmooth and plain ? 
How did thy rocks, O Earth! thy hills, ariſe ? 695 
How did thy giant ſons invade the ſkies ? 


Lucretius, that it happen'd thus, replies. 
=” Now 
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Now give us leave, great Poet, to demand, 
Hor the capacious hollow in the land 
Was firſt produc'd, with eaſe to entertain 700 
Lal the aſſembled waters of the main? 
When earth was made, this hollow for the ſea 
Was form'd ; but how it happen'd ſo to be? 
ton a time fell out, that every wave 
Forſook the earth, and fill'd the mighty cave, 705 
Which happen'd opportunely to be there, 
Where now their heads the rolling billows rear. 
lt then fell out, that ſtones did rocks compoſe, 
That vales ſubſided, and that hills aroſe. 
Thus the formation of the world you know; 710 
Go all events fell out, and all things happen'd ſo. 
Can tales more ſenſeleſs, ludicrous, and vain, 
By winter-fires old nurſes entertain ? 
Noes this unfold how all things firſt were made 
Without divine and ſupernatural aid? 715 
His penetration has Lucretius ſhown, 9 
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Dy ſaying things proceed from Chance alone, 

As their efficient cauſe, that is, from none? 

but let your troops, which rang'd the plains of night, 
And through the vacant wing'd their careleſs flight, 720 
Tie high command of ruling Chance obey ; 

Unguided and unconſcious of the way, 

Let them advance to one determin'd place, 

ireſenb'd by Chance, in all th' unmeaſur'd ſpace ; 
Their proper ſtations undirected find, 725 
To form a world that never was delign'd ; 

Let all the rolling globes, and ſpacious ſkies, 

irom happy hits of heedleſs atoms riſe ; 
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Be thus the earth's unmov'd foundations laid, 
Thus the thin regions of the air diſplay'd 
Chance ſhall the planets in their place ſuſpend, 
Between theſe worlds th* ethereal plains extend; 
Direct the ſun to that convenient ſeat, 
Whence he diſplays his luſtre and his heat. 
This labour, all this progreſs, is in vain, wr 
Unleſs the orbs their various motions gain: 
For let the ſun in buoyant æther float, 
Nor nearer to the earth, nor more remote; 
Yet did his orb unmov'd its beams diffuſe, 
He'd ſure deſtruction to the earth produce; 79 
One half for heat, and one for cold, would pray; 
This would abhor the night, and that the day: 
Did he not yearly through the zodiac paſs, 
Were he not conſtant to his daily race, 
He would not, by alternate ſhade and light, 7 
Produce the needful change of day and night : 
Nor would the various ſeaſons of the year, 
By turns revolving, riſe and diſappear. 
Now can judicious Atomiſts conceive, 
Chance to the ſun could this juſt impulſe give, 3 
By which the ſource of day ſo ſwiftly flies, 
His ſtages keeps, and traverſes the ſkies ? 
We aſk you, whence theſe conſtant motions fo 
Will learned heads reply, they happen'd fo ? 
You ſay, the ſolar orb, firſt mov'd by chance, J 
Does north and ſouth, and eaft and weſt, advance! 
We aſk, why firſt in theſe determin'd ways 
He choſe to move? Why thence he never ſtrays! 
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hy did he ne'er, ſince time began, decline 

I round diurnal, or his annual line? 760 
\ ſteadily does fickle Fortune ſteer 

» obedient orb, that it ſhould never err; 

uld never {tart aſide, and never ſtray ; 

erer in pathleſs æther miſs his way? 

y does he ne' er beyond the tropicks go ? 765 
ny ſtill revolve ? why travel to and fro? 
ill it a wiſe philoſopher content, 

Wo ſay theſe motions came by accident, 
hat all is undeſign'd, fortuitous event? 

ut if the ſluggiſh ſun you'll not diſturb, 770 
it motion give to this terreſtrial orb ; W 
of the earth we the ſame queſtion aſſc, 

ich to explain, you have as hard a taſk. 

Can Chance this frame, theſe artful ſcenes erect, 
hich knows not works leſs artful to effect? 775 
id it mechanic engines e*er produce, 

globe, or tube of aſtronomic uſe ? 

hy do not veſſels, built and rigg'd by Chance, 

Irawn in long order, on the billows dance? | 
ght not the Sovereign Cauſe with greater eaſe 780 
navy build, than make the winds. and ſeas ? 

et atoms once the form of letters take 

y Chance, and let thoſe huddled letters make 

finiſn'd poem by a lucky hit, 

ch as the Grecian, or the Mantuan, writ ; 785 
en we'll embrace the doctrines you advance, 


nd yield the world's fair poem made by Chance. 
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WAH, hapleſs mortal man ! ah, rigid fate ! 
| What cares attend our ſhort, uncertain ſtate! 
low wide a front, how deep and black a rear, 
hat ſad varieties of grief and fear, 
dawn in array, exert their fatal rage, 5 
nd gall obnoxious life through every ſtage, 
-om infancy to youth, from youth to age! 
Who can compile a roll of all our woes? 
zur friends are faithleſs, and fincere our foes ; 
he poiſon'd arrows of an envious tongue 10 
prove our errors, and our virtues wrong; 
b oppreſſor now with arbitrary might 
ramples on law, and robs us of our right; 
hangers unſeen on every fide invade, 
ad ſnares o'er all th* unfaithful ground are laid. 15 
Oft' wounds from foreign violence we feel, 
low from the rufhan's, now the warrior's, ſteel ; 
y bruiſes or by labour we are pain'd ; 
bone disjointed, or a ſinew ſtrain'd ; 
low feſtering ſores afflict our tortur'd limbs; 20 
low to the yielding heart the gangrene climbs, 
Acute diſtempers fierce our veins aſſail, 
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N, 


fron 

deem on with fury, and by ſtorm prevail; 

bers with thrift diſpenſe their ſtores of grief, 

ca nd by the ſap prolong the ſiege of life; 25 
s Ut 


ile to the grave we for deliverance cry, 
Ind, promis'd ſtill, are {till denied to die. 


aryu \ a 

1 dee Colic, Gout, and Stone, a cruel train, 

' no pos'd by all the healing race in vain ; 

i Their 
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Their various racks and lingering plagues employ, 
Relieve each other, and by turns annoy, 

And, tyrant like, torment, but not deſtroy. 
We noxious inſects in our bowels feed, 
Engender deaths, and dark deſtruction breed, 
The Spleen with ſullen vapours clouds the brain, 
And binds the ſpirits in its heavy chain: 
Howe'er the cauſe fantaſtic may appear, 

Th' effect is real, and the pain ſincere, 
Hydropic wretches by degrees decay, 
Growing the more, the more they waſte away; 
By their own ruins they augmented lie, 

With thirſt and heat amidſt a deluge fry: 
And while in floods of water theſe expire, 
More ſcorching periſh by the fever's fire ; 
Stretch'd on our downy, yet uneaſy beds, 

We change our pillows, and we raiſe our heads; 
From fide to ſide in vain for reſt we turn, 
With cald we ſhiver, or with heat we burn; 
Of night impatient, we demand the day : 

The day arrives, and for the night we pray; 
The night and day ſucceſſive come and go, 
Our laſting pains no interruption know. 

Since man 1s born to ſo much woe and care, 
Muſt ſtill new terrors dread, new ſorrows bear; 
Does it not ſuit the ſtate of human kind, 
There ſhould preſide a good Almighty Mind 
A Cauſe Supreme, that might all nature ſteer, 
Avert our danger, and prevent our fear; 
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ho, when implor'd, might timely ſuccour give, 
Jace our anguiſh, and our wants relieve ; 

ther of comfort, might our ſouls ſuſtain, 

Then preſt with grief, and mitigate our pain ? 
Tis certain ſomething from all ages paſt 
ithout beginning was, and ſtill will laſt; 

or if of time one period e' er had been 

hen nothing was, then nothing could begin. 
at things ſhould to themſelves a being give, 
eluant reaſon never can conceive. 

you affirm, effects themſelves: produce, 

ou ſhock the mind, and contradiction chooſe ; 
or they, *tis clear, muſt act and move, before 
hey were in being, or had motive power; 

s ative cauſes mult of right at once 

xiſtence claim, and as effects renounce; 

hen ſomething is, which no beginning had, 
cauſeleſs cauſe, or nothing could be made, 
Which mult by pure neceſſity exiſt, 

Ind whoſe duration nothing can reſiſt. 

Let us inquire, and ſearch by due degrees, 


hat, who, this ſelf-exiſtent being 1s. 


Should this material world's capacious frame 
ncaus'd and independent being claim; 

t would, thus form'd and faſhion'd as we ſee, 
Derive exiſtence from neceſſity, 

and then to ages unconfin'd mult laſt 

Without the leaſt diverſity or waſte. 

ccelſity, view'd with attentive thought, 

Does plain impoſſibility denote, ; 


Now weeps into a flood, and ſtreami ng ſeeks the ſea. 199 
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That things ſhould not exiſt, which aQual are, 


Or in another ſhape or different modes appear, 
But ſee in all corporeal Nature's ſcene, 

What changes, what diverſities, have been! Which 

Matter not long the ſame appearance makes, 

But ſhifts her old, and a new figure takes: 

If now ſhe lies in Winter's rigid arms, 

Diſhonour'd and defpoil'd of all her charms, 

Soft vernal airs will looſe th' unkind embrace, 

And genial dews renew her wither'd face ; 

Like fabled nymphs transform'd, ſhe's now a tree, 


9 


She's now a gaudy fly, before a worm, 
Below a vapour, and above a ftorm ; 
This ooze was late a monſter of the main, 

That turf a lowing grazer of the plain, | 
M lion this did o' er the foreſt reign. Io; 
Regard that fair, that branching laurel-plant, 
Behold that lovely bluſhing amarant ; 

One might have William's broken frame aſſum'd, 
And one from bright Maria's duſt have bloom'd. 
"Theſe ſhifting ſcenes, theſe quick rotations, ſhow 
Things from neceſſity could never flow, 

But muſt to mind and choice precarious being owe. 


| 


Let us ſuppoſe, that Nature ever was 5 
Without beginning, and without a cauſe; Obe 
As her firſt order, diſpoſition, frame, 11; WW : 
Muſt then ſubſiſt unchangeably the ſame ; E 


So muſt our mind pronounce, it would not be 


Within the reach of poſſibility, * 
6 * 
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at e'er the world a being could have had 

Digerent from what it is, or could be made 120 
e more or leſs, or other parts than thoſe 

Which the corporeal univerſe compoſe. 

ow, Fataliſt, we aſk, if thoſe ſubvert 

Reaſon's eftabliſh'd maxims, who- aſſert 

hat we the world's exiſtence may conceive, I25 
Though we one atom out of Nature leave ; 

Though ſome one wandering orb, or twinkling ſtar, 
rere abſent from the heavens, which now is there; 
Though ſome one kind of plant, or fly, or worm, 

o deing had, or had another's form? 139 
And might not other animals ariſe, 

f different figure, and of different ſize ? 

n the wide womb of poſſibility 

je many things, which ne'er may actual be; 

And more productions of a various kind 135 
Fill cauſe no contradiction in the mind. 

Tis poſſible the things in Nature found, 

Might different forms and different parts have own'd : 

he boar might wear a trunk, the wolf a horn, 

he peacock's train the bittern might adorn; 140 
dtrong tuſks might in the horſe's mouth have grown, 
Ind lions might have ſpots, and leopards none. 

But, if the world knows no ſuperior cauſe, 

Vbeys no ſovereign's arbitrary laws; 

If abſolute neceſſity maintains 145 
Of cauſes and effects the fatal chains; 

hat could one motion ſtop, change one event ? 
would tranſcend the wide, the vaſt extent, 
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* "That things, from what they are, ſhould difagree. ; 


That this ſucceſſive ſeries ſtill has been, 


That things did always, as they do, proceed, 
And no Firſt Cauſe, no wiſe Director, need: 
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The utmoſt ſtretch of poſſibility, 


ow | 
ow. 
s not 
With 
ould 


If, to elude this reaſoning, you reply, 
Things what they are, are by neceſſity; 
Which never elſe ſo aptly could confpire 
'To ſerve the whole, and Nature's ends acquire 
'To form the beauty, order, harmony, 

Which we through all the works of Nature ſee: 
Ready we this aſſertion will allow, 
For what can more exalted wiſdom ſhow ? 
With zeal we this neceſſity defend, 
Of means directed to their uſeful end; 160 
But *tis not that which Fataliſts intend, 
Nor that which we oppoſe in this debate, 
An uncontrolld neceſſity of fate, 
Which all things blindly does and muſt produce, 
Unconſcious of their goodneſs and their uſe, 165 
Which cannot ends deſign, nor means convenient 
chooſe. 

If you perſiſt, and fondly will maintain 

Of cauſes and effects an endleſs train; 


Will never ceaſe, and never did begin; 10 Th 


Say, if no links of all your fatal chain 

Free from corruption, and unchang'd remain 

If of the whole each part in time aroſe, 17 

And to a cauſe its borrow'd being owes; 
2 Hos 
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ww then the whole can independent be? 

o have a being from neceſſity? 

not the whole, ye learned heads, the ſame 

Vith all the parts, and different but in name? 180 
p.uld e'er that whole the leaſt perfection ſhow, 

hich from the parts, that form it, did not flow 

hen, tell us, can it from its parts derive, 

Vhat in themſelves thoſe parts had not to give ? 
Farther to clear the ſubject in debate, 185 
Inform us, what you underſtand by Fate. 

Have you a jult idea in the mind 

Of this great cauſe of things by you aſſign'd? 

If you the order and dependence mean, 

By which effects upon their cauſes lean, — 
The long ſucceſſion of th? efficient train, 

And firm coherence of th' extended chain; 

Then Fate is nothing but a mode of things, 

Which from continued revolution ſprings ; 

A pure relation and a mere reſpect 195 
Between the cauſe effective and th' effect. 

If cauſes and effects themſelves are that 

Which your clear-ſighted ſchools intend by Fate; 
Then Fate by no idea can be known, 

"Tis one thing only, as a heap is one: 20S 
You no diſtinguiſh'd being by it mean, 

But all th' effects and cauſes that have been. 

If you aſſert, that each ſufficient cauſe 

Mult act by fix'd inevitable laws; 

If you affirm this neceſſary ſtate, 205 
And tell us this neceſſity is Fate 
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When will you bleſs the world with light to ſee 

The ſpring and ſource of this neceſlity ? 

Say, what did ſo diſpoſe, ſo things ordain, 

To form the links of all the caſual chain, 

That Nature by inevitable force 

Should run one ring, and keep one ſteady courſe? 

That things muſt needs in one ſet order flow, 

And all events muft happen as they do ? 

Can you no proof of your aſſertion find? 

Produce no reaſon to convince the mind, 

That Nature this determin'd way muſe go? 

Are all things thus, becauſe they muſt be ſo? 

We grant with eaſe, there is neceſſity, 

The Source of things ſhould ſelf-exiftent be. 22 at! 

But then He's not a neceſſary cauſe ; 

He freely acts by arbitrary laws : 

He gave to beings motive energy, 

And active things to paſſive did apply; 

In fuch wile order all things did diſpoſe, 23 

That of events neceſſity aroſe : 

Without his aid, ſay, how will you maintain 

Your fatal link of cauſes? Hence *tis plain, 

While the word Fate you thus affect to uſe, 

You coin a ſenſeleſs term, th” mau to amuſe, 230 
You, who aſſert the world did ne'er commence, 

Prepare againſt 5. reaſoning your defence. 

If ſolar beams, wffich through th' expanſion dart, 

Corporeal are, as learned ſchools aſſert ; 

Since {till they flow, and no ſupply repays 245 

The laviſh ſun his diſſipated rays ; 


Grant, 
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ant, that his radiant orb did ne'er begin, 

od that his motions have eternal been; 

hen, by eternal, infinite expence, 

| unrecruited waſte, and ſpoils immenſe, 240 
certain fate to low deſtruction doom'd, 

is glorious ſtock long ſince had been conſum'd ; 

f light unthrifty, and profuſe of day, 

e ruin'd globe had ſpent his lateſt ray, 

iſpers'd in beams eternally diſplay'd, 245 

ad loſt in æther roam'd, and looſe in atoms ſtray'd. 

| Grant, that a grain of matter would outweigh 1 

he light the ſun diſpenſes in a day 

rough all the ſtages of his heavenly way; ) 
hat in a year the golden torrents, ſent 250 

rom the bright ſource, its loſſes ſcarce augment ; 

ct without end if you the waſte repeat, 

' eternal loſs grows infinitely great. 

en, ſhould the ſun of finite bulk ſuſtain 

every age the loſs but of a grain; 255 

we ſuppoſe thoſe ages infinite, 

puld there remain one particle of light? 

Reflect, that motion muſt abate its force, 

more or leſs obſtructed in its courſe ; 

hat all the heavenly orbs, while turning round, 260 

ave ſome reſiſtance from the medium found: 

that reſiſtance ne'er ſo faint and weak, 

'tis eternal, *twill all motion break ; 

in each age you grant the leaſt decreaſe, 

F infinite ſucceſſion it muſt ceaſe. 265 
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Hence, if the orbs have ftill reſiſted been 


By air, or light, or æther, ne'er ſo thin; 

Long ſince their motion mult have been ſuppreſ, 

The ſtars had ſtood, the ſun had lain at reft; 

So vain, ſo wild a ſcheme, you Fataliſts have dreſy, 
Let us the wiſe poſitions now furvey 

Of Ariſtotle's ſchool, who's pleas'd to ſay 

Nothing can move itſelf, no inward power 

'To any being motion can procure, 

Whate'er is mov'd, its motion mult derive 25 

From ſomething elſe, which mult an impulſe gire; 

And yet no beiag motion could begin ; 

Elſe motion might not have eternal been, 


That matter never did begin to move, | 
But in th' immenſe from endleſs ages trove, 28} 
'The Stagyrite thus undertakes to prove, | 


He ſays, of motion time the meaſure is; 
Then that's eternal too, as well as this. 
Motion through ages without limit flows, 
Since time, its meaſure, no beginning knows. 2h; 
This feeble baſe upholds our Author's hopes, 
And all his mighty ſuperſtructure props. 

On this he all his towering fabric rears, 
Sequel on ſequel heaps, to reach the ſpheres. 


But if this definition you deny 70 
Of time, on which his building does rely, 
You bring his lofty Babel from the ſky : | 


A thouſand fine deductions you confound, 
Scatter his waſte philoſophy around, 
Aud level all his ſtructure with the ground. 29 
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We then this definition thus defeat : 

me is no meaſure, which can motion meet 

or men of reaſoning faculties will ſee, 

tat time can nothing but duration be 

df beings ; and duration can ſuggeſt 300 
othing or of their motion, or their reſt; 

duly prolong'd exiſtence it implies, 

Whether the thing is mov'd, or quiet lies. 

his ſingle blow will all the pile ſubvert, 

o proudly rais'd, but with ſo little art. 305 
But, fince the Author has ſuch fame acquir'd, 

\nd as a God of ſcience been admir'd, 

\ trier view we'll of his ſyſtem take, 

nd of the parts a ſhort examen make. 

et us obſerve, what light his ſcheme affords, 310 
is undigeſted heap of doubtful words. 

reat Stagyrite, the loſt inquirer ſhow 

he ſpring whence motion did for ever flow; 

nce nothing of itſelf e' er moves or ſtrives, 

ell what begins, what the firſt impulſe gives. 315 
Hear how the man, who all in fame ſurmounts, 

or motion's ſpring and principle accounts, 

0 his ſupreme, unmov'd, unactive God, 

e the firſt ſphere appoints, a bleſt abode ; 

Who fits ſupinely on his azure throne, 329 
contemplation of himſelf alone ; 

wholly mindleſs of the world, and void 

f providential care, and unemploy'd. 

0 all the ſpheres inferior are allign'd 

p%6s ſubaltern, and of inferior kind: 325 
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As proper objects raiſe deſire and love; 
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On theſe he ſelf-exiſtence does confer, 
Who, as the God ſupreme, eternal are ; 
With admiration mov'd, and ardent love, 
They all their ſpheres around in order move; 
And from theſe heavenly revolutions flow 
All motions, which are found in things below, 
If you demand by what impulſive force 
The Under-Gods begin their circling courſe ; 
He ſays, as things deſirable excite 
Deſire, and objects move the appetite; * 
So his firſt God, by kindling ardent love, 
Does all the Gods in ſeats inferior move: 
Thus mov'd, they move around their mighty {pheres | 
With their refulgent equipage of ſtars; 
From ſphere to ſphere communicate the dance, 3 
Whence all in heavenly harmony advance; 
And from this motion propagated riſe 
All motions in the earth, and air, and ſkies, 
And thus by learned Ariſtotle's mind 
All things were form'd, yet nothing was deſign'd. 3 
He owns no choice, no arbitrary will, 
No artiſt's hand, and no exerted {kill ; 
All motion flows from neceſſary fate, 
Which nothing does reſiſt, or can abate 
Things fink and riſe, a being loſe or gain, 350 
In a coherent, undiſſolving chain 
Of cauſes and effects, which Nature's courſe ſultan, 
Th' unmoveable Supreme the reſt does move, 
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= ey mov'd without their choice, without conſent, 35 5 
e all their ſpheres around without intent; 

ate'er he calls his moving cauſe, to chooſe 

. gires that cauſe no power, or to refuſe, 

d thus from fate all artful order ſprings, 

is rear'd the world, this is the riſe of things. 360 
Now give us leave to aſk, great Stagyrite, 

low the firſt God th' inferior does excite ? 

r his own ſubſtance does he parts convey, 

Wo: motive force the Under-Gods obey ? N 
ſo, he may be chang'd, he may decay. 365 

ut if by ſteadfaſt gazing they are mov'd, 

Ind admiration of the object lov'd; 

thoſe below their motive force acquire 

rom the ſtrong impulſe of divine defire ; 

ell us, what good your God Supreme can grant, 370 
Which thoſe beneath, to make them happy, want. 
admiration of the God Supreme, 

And heavenly raptures ſhould their breaſts inflame, 

s that of motion a reſiſtleſs cauſe, 

Vf motion conſtant to eternal laws? 375 
ght not each ſecond God inactive lie 

Vn lus blue ſphere, and fix his raviſh'd eye 

Vn the Supreme Unmoveable, and ne'er 

de forc'd to roll around his ſolid ſphere ? 


day, how could wonder drive them from their place ? 


hy 


ow in a circle make them run their race? 
How keep them ſteady in one certain pace? 
He this a fundamental maxim lays, 

hat Nature wiſely acts in all her ways; 
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That ſhe purſues the things which moſt conduce 

To order, beauty, decency, and uſe. 

Who can to reaſon this affront endure ? 

Should it deriſion cauſe, or anger more, 

To hear a deep philoſopher aſſert 

That Nature, not endu'd with {kill or art, 

Of liberty of choice, of reaſon void, 

Still wiſely acts, wherever ſhe's employ'd ? 

Can actions be denominated wiſe, 

Which from a brute neceſſity ariſe, 

Which the blind agent never did intend, 

'The means unchoſen, and unknown the end ? 
On this be laid the ſtreſs of this debate; 

What wiſely acts can never act by fate. 

The means and end mult firſt be underſtood; 

The means, as proper; and the end, as good; 

The act muſt be exerted with intent 

By uſing means to gain the wiſh'd event. 

But can a ſenſeleſs and unconſcious cauſe, 

By foreign 1mpulſe mov'd, and fatal laws, 

This thing as good, and that as fit, reſpect, 

Deſign the end, and then the means elec ? 

Nature, you grant, can no event intend, 

Yet that ſhe acts with prudence you pretend: 

So Nature wiſely acts, yet acts without an end! 
Yet while this prince of ſcience does declace 419 

That means or ends were never Nature's care; 

That things which ſeem with perfect art contriv's, 

By the reſiſtleſs force of fate arriv'd ; 
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- cautious maſter, to ſecure his fame, 
Wd ſcape the Atheiſt's ignominious name, 
as bis Gods of all degrees allow 


. i 


Wt, ſince he's pleas'd ſo plainly to aſſert, 
WW. Gods no act of reaſoning power exert, 

o mark of choice, or arbitrary will, 
W:nploy'd no prudence, and expreſs'd no ſkill, 
making or directing Nature's frame, 

ynich from his fate inevitable came; 


= 


N 


And as unuſeful, as if void of mind: 

Acting without intent, or care, or aim, 

an they our prayer regard, or praiſes claim? 

Df all the irreligious in debate, 

This ſhameful error is the common fate; 

That though they cannot but diſtinctly ſee 

n Nature's works, and whole ceconomy, 
Deſign and judgment in a high degree; 

This judgment, this deſign, they ne'er allow 

Do from a cauſe endued with reaſon flow. 

he art they grant, th” artificer reject, 

he ſtructure own, and not the architect; 

at unwiſe Nature all things wiſely makes, 


4% 


Grant that their admiration and their love 
Of the firſt God may all th? inferior move; 
Grant, too, though no neceſſity appears, 


M 4. 


Theſe Gods muſt, as to us, be brute and blind, 


ind prudent meaſures without prudence takes. 
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415 


WW. unſcl, deſign, and power to chooſe and know. 


420 
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430 


435 


449 


That, with their rapture mov'd, they move their ſpheres: 


Theſe 
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Theſe queſtions let the Stagyrite reſolve, But 
Why they at all, why in this way revolve? cdi 
Declare by what neceſſity control'd, 

In one determin'd manner they are roll'd? 
Why is their ſwift rotation weſt and eaſt, 
Rather than north and ſouth, or eaſt and weſt ? 


m ys 


Why do not all th” inferior ſpheres obey . 
The higheſt ſphere's inevitable ſway? mM ms 
Tell us, if all celeſtial motions riſe e 
From revolutions of the ſtarry ſktes, by 'hy 1 
Whence of the orbs the various motions come? Wit in 
Why ſome the general road purſue ; and ſome $ ſu; 
In #ther ſtray, and diſobedient roam? 455 | 


If yours the ſource of motion is, declare, 
Why this is fix'd, and that a wandering ſtar? 
Tell by what fate, by what reſiſtleſs force, 
This orb has one, and that another courſe? 
How does the learned Greek the cauſe unfold 40 
With equal ſwiftneſs why the ſun is roll'd 

Still eaſt and welt, to mark the night and day? 
To form the year, why through th' echptic way? 
What magic, what neceſſity, confines 

The ſolar orb between the tropic lines? ab; 
What charms in thoſe enchanted circles dwell, 
That with controlling power the ſun repel ? 
The Stagyrite to this no anſwer makes; 

Of the vaſt globe ſo little thought he takes, 
That he to ſolve theſe queſtions never ſtrives, 
No cauſe or of its place or motion gives. 
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But farther yet, applauded Greek, ſuppoſe 


tial motions from your ſpring aroſe ; 

at motion down to all the worlds below 

n the firſt ſphere may propagated flow: 475 
Nice you of things to ſhow th” efficient ſource 

Have always to neceſſity recourſe ; 

From what neceſſity do ſpheres proceed 

iq ſuch a meaſur'd, ſuch a certain ſpeed ? 

e fain would this myſterious cauſe explore, 480 
\ hy motion was not either leſs or more, 

Wut in this juſt proportion and degree, 

s ſuits with Nature's juſt ceconomy. 

This is a cauſe, a right one too, we grant, 

Pat 'tis the final, we th' efficient want; 485 
With greater ſwiftneſs if the ſpheres were whirl'd, 

ne motion given to this inferior world 

Too violent had been for Nature's uſe, 

Df too great force mix'd bodies to produce; 

The Elements, Air, Water, Earth, and Fire, 490 
WV luch now to make compounded things conſpire, 

y their rude ſhocks could never have combin'd, 

r had been diſengag'd as ſoon as join'd : 

put then had motion in a leſs degree 


41 


pf greater vigour we had ſtood in need, 

0 mix and blend the elemental ſeed, 

0 temper, work, incorporate, and bind 

hoſe principles, that thence of every kind 

he various compound beings might ariſe, 500 
Thich fill the earth and ſea, and ſtore the ſkies. 

Say, 
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geen given, than that which we in Nature ſee; 495 
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Say, what neceſſity, what fatal laws, 

Did in ſuch due proportion motion cauſe, 

Nor more or leſs, but juſt ſo much as tends 

To frame the world, and ſerve all Nature's ends? box 
l Aſk why the higheſt of the rolling ſpheres, 

| Deck'd to profuſion with refulgent ſtars, 

And all with bright excreſcences emboſt, 


Has the whole beauty of the heavens engroſt; T 

When of the others, to diſpel the night, zu V 

Each owns a ſingle, ſolitary light; By 1 

Only one planet in a ſphere 1s found, The 

Marching in air his melancholy round: The 

| . Nature, he tells us, took this prudent care, Tha 
1 That the ſublimeſt and the nobleſt ſphere $1; ec 
1 Should be with nobler decoration bleſt, Req 
1 And in magnificence outſhine the reſt ; The 
| That ſo its greater ornament and ſtate Effi 
Should bear proportion with its greater height. But 
1 It ſeems then Nature does not only find wy FW 
| Means to be good, beneficent, and kind, For, 

\ But has for beauty and for order car'd, Thi 
Does rank, and ſtate, and decency, regard. Wh 
4 Now, ſhould he not conſidering men forgive, Not 
. If, ſway'd by this aſſertion, they believe 525 0 
That Nature, which does decency reſpect, One 
4 Is ſomething which can reaſon, chooſe, reflect? Tha 
| Or that ſome wiſe Director mult preſide Adc 

| O'er Nature's works, and all her motions guide? Doe 
You here ſhould that neceſſity declare, 30 of 


| Why all the ſtars adorn the higheſt ſpherez = 
| ayy 
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7, how is this th” effect of fatal laws, 
mout reſlecting on a final cauſe ? 


hen you to beauty and to order fly, 

ou plain aſſert the truth which you deny; 
That is, that Nature has wiſe ends in view, 

Vith foreſight works, and does deſigns purſue. 
Thus all the mighty wits that have eſſay'd 

No explicate the means how things are made 

By Nature's power, without the Hand Divine, 
The final cauſes of effects aſſign. 

They ſay, that this or that is ſo or ſo, 

That ſuch events in ſuch ſucceſſion flow; 

Becauſe convenience, decency, and uſe, 

Require that Nature things ſhould thus produce. 
They in their demonſtrations always vaunt 
Efficient cauſes, which they always want. 

But thus they yield the queſtion in debate, 

And grant the impotence of Chanee and Fate; 
For, till they ſhow by what neceſſity 

Things have the diſpoſition which we ſee, 
Whether it be deriv'd from Fate or Chance, 
Not the leaſt ſtep in ſcience they advance. 

Grant Nature furniſh'd, at her vaſt expence, 
One room of {tate with ſuch magnificence, 

That it might ſhine above the others bright, 
Adorn'd with numerous burniſh'd balls of light ; 
Does ſhe on one by decent rules diſpenſe 

Of conſtellations ſuch a wealth immenſe, 
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While the next ſphere in amplitude and height 
Rolls on with one erratic lonely light? 

But be it ſo, the queſtion's ſtill the ſame, 
Tell us, from what neceſſity it came? 


Let us the great philoſopher attend, 56 T 
While to the worlds below his thoughts deſcend: IF 
His elements, earth, water, air, and fire, Doe 
He ſays, to make all compound things conſpire; Or! 
He in the midſt leaves the dull earth at reſt, Tf U 
In the ſoft boſom of the air careſs'd; 11 
The red-wing'd fire muſt to the moon ariſe, If t 
Hover in air, and lick contiguous ſkies Tha 
No charms, no force, can make the fire deſcend, B 
Nor can the earth to ſeats ſuperior tend; If 1 
Both unmoleſted peace for ever own, om Up 
This in the middle, that beneath the moon: To 
Water and air not ſo; for they, by Fate Rea 
Aſſign'd to conſtant duty, always wait; The 
Ready by turns to riſe or to deſcend, | 
Nature againſt a vacant to defend ; 5% Uno 
For ſhould a void her monarchy invade, An 
Should in her works the ſmalleſt breach be made, Thi 
That breach the mighty fabric would diſſolve, You 
And in immediate ruin all involve. Th 
A conſequence ſo diſmal to prevent, 35 Ar, 
Water and air are ſtill (as ſaid) intent By 
To mount or fall, this way or that to fly, In 
Seek ſubterranean vaults, or climb the ſky; Ble 
While theſe with ſo much duty are oppreſt, Al 


The earth and fire are privileg'd with reſt. 5p 
| Thele 
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eſe elements, 'tis clear, have not diſcernꝰd 

rue intereſt of the whole, nor are concern'd 

Leſt they, when once an interpoſing void 

Has Nature's frame o'erturn'd, ſhould be deſtroy'd. 
Tell, why theſe ſimple elements are four? 595 
Wu juſt ſo many? why not leſs or more? 

Does this from pure neceſſity proceed? 

Or ſay, does Nature juſt that number need? 

If this, you mock us, and decline the taſk ; 

You give the final cauſe, when we th' efficient aſk. 600 
If that, how often ſhall we call in vain, 

That you would this neceſſity explain ? 

But here forgive me, famous Stagyrite, 

If I eſteem it idle to recite 

The reaſons (ſo you call them) which you give, 605 
To make us this neceſſity believe; 

Reaſons fo trifling, ſo abſurd, and dry, 

That thoſe ſhould bluſh, who make a grave reply. 

Your elements we grant : but now declare, | 


303 


nos you to form compounded things prepare, 610 
And mix your fire and water, earth and air? 

The ſwift rotation of the ſpheres above, 

You ſay, mult all inferior bodies move; 

The elements in ſublunary ſpace 

Are by this impulſe forc'd to leave their place; 615 
By various agitations they combine 

In different forms, by different mixtures join; 

Blended and juſtly temper'd, they compound 


All things in all th' inferior regions found: 
0 
le 
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Thus beings from th? incorporated four 
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Reſult, by undeſigning Nature's power. 

Hence metals, plants, and minerals ariſe, 

The clouds and all the meteors of the ſkies ! 
Hence all the clans that haunt the hill or wood, 
That beat the air, or cut the limpid flood! fy 


Ev'n man, their Lord, hence into being came, 


Breath'd the pure air, and felt the vital flame! Tue 
Say, is not this a noble ſcheme, a piece o fe 
Worthy the Stagyrite, and worthy Greece? Whic 

But now, acute philoſopher, declare 650 Whe! 


How this rotation of the heavenly ſphere 
Can mingle fire and water, earth and air? 
The fire that dwells beneath the lunar ball, 
To meet aſcending earth, muſt downward fall. 
Now turn your ſphere contiguous to the fire, oe 
Will from its ſeat that element retire ? 
The ſphere could never drive its neighbour down, 
But give a circling motion, like its own. 
So give the air impreſſion from above, Hor 
It in a whirl vertiginous would move; 2 
And thus the rolling ſpheres can ne'er diſplace 
The fire or air, to make a mingled maſs; 
The elements diſtinct might keep their ſeat, 
Elude the ruffle, and your ſcheme defeat. 

But ſince th' applauded author will demand 65 
For complex bodies no director's hand; 
Since art without an artiſt he maintains, Bu 
A building rears without a builder's pains ; 
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e comes at length to Epicurus' ſcheme, 
eas d by his model compound works to frame. 650 
dae all his various atoms does unite 
o form mixt things; the famous Stagyrite, 
Wy his invented elements combin'd, 
Fompoſes beings of each different kind; 
zut both agree, while both alike deny 655 
Whe Gods did e'er their care or thought apply 
ro form or rule this univerſal frame, 
Which or from fate or caſual concourſe came. 
IVhether to raiſe the world you are inclin'd 
y this man's chance, or that man's fate, as blind; 660 
f ſtill mechanic, neceſſary laws 
Df moving matter muſt all beings cauſe ; 
f artful works from a brute cauſe reſult, 
From ſprings unknown, and qualities occult; | 
With ſchemes alike abſurd our reaſon you inſult. 
And now, to finiſh this leſs pleaſant taſk, 
four renown*d philoſopher we aſk, 
How was the earth determin'd to its place? 
Why did it firſt the middle point embrace? 
What blandiſhments, what ſtrong attractive power, 670 
hat happy arts adapted to allure, 
ere by that ſingle point of all the void, 
0 captivate and charm the maſs employ'd ? 
Ur what machines, what grapples did it caſt 
Un earth, to fix it to the centre faſt ? 675 
But if the earth, by ſtrong enchantment caught, 
his point of all the vacant fondly ſought, 
Sinee 
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Since it is unintelligent and blind, 

Could it the way, the neareſt could it find ? 

When at that point arriv'd, how did it know 6% 
It was arriv'd, and ſhould no farther go? 

When in a globous form collected there, 

What wondrous cement made the parts cohere? 
Why did the orb ſuſpended there remain 

Fix'd and unmov'd? what does its weight ſuſtain? 6; 
Tell what its fall prevents; can liquid air 

The ponderous pile on its weak columns bear? 


The earth muſt, in its gravity's deſpight, * 
Uphold itſelf; our careleſs Stagyrite Tha 
For its ſupport has no proviſion made, 650 Whi 
No pillar rear'd, and no foundation laid: Or \ 
When by occult and unknown gravity Ho! 
Tis to its ſtation brought, it there muſt lie Tha 
In undiſturb'd repoſe; in vain we aſk him, why? = 

Say, if the world uncaus'd did ne'er begin, 6; * 


If Nature what it is has always been; 

Why do no arms the poet's ſong employ 

Before the Theban war, or ſiege of Troy? 

And why no elder hiftories relate 

The riſe of empires, and the turns of ſtate? 7% 
If generations infinite are gone, 

Tell, why fo late were arts and letters known? 
Their riſe and progreſs is of recent date, 

And ſtill we mourn their young imperfe& ſtate. 

If unconfin'd duration we regard, 705 
And time be with eternity compar'd, Wi 
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Put veſterday the ſages of the Eaſt 

Firſt ſome crude knowledge of the ſtars expreſt. 

In ſacred emblems Egypt's ſons conceal'd 

Their myſtic learning, rather than reveal'd. 

Greece after this, for ſubtle wit renown'd, 

rue ſciences and arts improv'd or found; 

Firſt, cauſes ſearch'd, and Nature's ſecret ways; 

Firk taught the bards to ſing immortal lays ; 

The charms of muſic and of painting rais'd, 715 

And was for building firſt, and firſt for ſculpture prais'd. 
Man in mechanic arts did late excel, 

That ſuccour life, and noxious power repel; 

Which yield ſupplies for neceſſary uſe, 

Or which to pleaſure or to pomp conduce. 720 

How late was found the loadſtone's magie force, 

That ſeeks the north, and guides the ſailor's courſe ! 

How newly did the printer's curious {kill 

Th' enlighten'd world with letter'd volumes fill! 

But late the Kindled powder did explode 725 

The maſſy ball, and the braſs tube unload ; 

The tube, to whoſe loud thunder Albion owes 

The laurel honours that adorn her brows ; 

Which awful, during eight renown'd campaigns, 

From Belgia's hills, and Gallia's frontier plains, 730 

Did through th? admiring realms around proclaim 

Marlborough's ſwift conqueſts, and great Anna's name! 
by this the leader of the Britiſh powers 

Shook Menin, Lilla, and high Ganda's towers; 


Next his wide engines level'd Tournay's pride, 735 


Whoſe lofty walls advancing foes defy'd: 


Vol, XXXV, N Though 
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Though nitrous tempeſts, and clandeſtine death, 


Fill'd the deep caves and numerous vaults beneath, 
Which, form'd with art, and wrought with endleſtoil, 
Ran through the faithleſs excavated ſoil. 140 
See, the intrepid Briton delves his way, 
And to the caverns lets in war and day; 
Quells ſubterranean foes, and riſes crown'd 
With ſpoils, from martial labour under ground, 
Mons, to reward Blarignia's glorious field, Th 
To Marlborough's terrors did ſubmiſſive yield. 
The hero next afſaiPd proud Doway's head; 
And, ſpite of confluent inundations ſpread 
Around, in ſpite of works for ſure defence 
Rais'd with conſummate art, and colt immenſe, 75% 
With unexampled valour did ſucceed ; 
(Villars, thy hoſt beheld the hardy deed !) 
Aria, Venantia, Bethune, and Bouchain, 
Of his long triumphs cloſe th' illuſtrious train. 
While thus his thunder did his wrath declare, 15; 
And artful lightnings flaſh'd along the air, 
Somona's caſtles with th* impetuous roar 
Aſtoniſh'd tremble, but their warriors more; 
Lutetia's lofty towers, with terror ſtruck, 
Caught the contagion, and at diſtance ſhook. 7 
Tell, Gallic chiefs, for you have often heard 
His dreadful cannon, and his fire rever'd, 
Tell, how you rag'd, when your pale cohorts run 
From Marlborough's ſword, the battle ſcarce begun 
Tell, Scaldis! Legia, tell! how to their head 705 
Your frighted waves in refluent errors fled. 
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While Marlborough's cannon thus prevails by land, 

| Britain's ſea-chiefs, by Anna's high command, 

Reliltleſs o'er the Tuſcan billows ride, 

And ſtrike rebellowing caves on either fide 770 
Their ſulphur tempeſts ring from ſhore to ſhore, 

Now make the Ligur ſtart, and now the Moor. 

Hark how the ſound diſturbs imperious Rome, 

Shakes her proud hills, and rolls from dome to dome ! 
Her mitred princes hear the echoing noiſe, 775 
And, Albion, dread thy wrath, and awful voice. 

Aided by thee, the Auſtrian eagles riſe 

Sublime, and triumph in Iberian ſkies. 

What panic fear, what anguiſh, what diſtreſs, | 
What conſternation, Gallia's ſons expreſs, 780 
While trembling on the coaſt, they from afar 

View the wing'd terrors, and the floating war! 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


THE fabulous account of the firſt riſe of mankind, 

ven by the ancient poets. The opinions of many 
of the Greek philoſophers concerning that point not 
leſs ridiculous. The aſſertion of Epicurus and hi 
followers, that our firſt parents were the ſpontane- 


— 


ous production of the earth, moſt abſurd and in 
credible. The true origin of man inquired inta Ter 
He is proved to be at firſt created by an intel. To 
gent, arbitrary cauſe ; from the characters and in. His 
preſſions of contrivance, art, and wiſdom, whid Th 
appear in his formation. The wonderful progre Wh 
of it. The figure, ſituation, and connection of the | 
bones. The ſyſtem of the veins, and that of the 
arteries. The manner of the circulation of the Os 
blood deſcribed. Nutrition, how performed, The Ho 
ſyſtem of the nerves. Of the animal ſpirits, hoy An 
made, and how employed in muſcular motion and Tn 
ſenſation. A wiſe, intelligent Cauſe inferred fon 


theſe appearances. 
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PHE pagan world, to Canaan's realms unknown, 
* knowledge reign'd, and light celeſtial ſhone, 
Loſt by degrees their parent Adam's name, 
Forgot their ſtock, and wonder'd whence they came z 
Unguided, in the dark they ſtrove to find, 5 
With fruitleſs toil, the ſource of human kind. 

The heathen bards, who idle fables dreſt, 
Iluſire dreams in myſtic verſe expreſs'd, 
And, foes to natural ſcience and divine, 
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q In beauteous phraſe made impious notions ſhine, 10 | 7 
ot In ſtrains ſublime their different fictions ſung, 9 
n wvnence the firſt parents of our ſpecies ſprung. 1 
= Prometheus (ſo ſome elder poets ſay) 5 
* Temper'd and form'd a paſte of purer clay, 

i To which, well mingled with the river's ſtream, 15 


His artful hand gave human ſhape and frame; 
Then, with warm life his figures to inſpire, 
The bold projector ſtole celeſtial fire. 
While others tell us how the human brood 
Ow'd their production to the fruitful wood; 20 
How from the laurel and the aſh they ſprung, 
And infants on the oak, like acorns hung: 
The crude conceptions preſt the bending trees, 
Till cheriſh'd by the ſun beams, by degrees, 
Ripe children dropp'd on all the ſoil around, 25 
Peopled the woods, and overſpread the ground. 
Great Jupiter (ſo ſome were pleas'd to ſing), 
Of tabled gods the father and the king, | 
N 3 Tire 
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Tac moving prayer of Æacus did grant, 


And into men and women turn'd the ant, 

Some tell, Deucalion and his Pyrrha threw 
Obdurate tones, which o'er their ſhoulders flew, 
Then ſhifting ſhape receiv'd a vital flame, 

And men and women (wondrous change!) became. 
And thus the hard and ſtubborn race of man 9 
From animated rock and flint began. 

Now to the learned ſchools of Greece repair, 
Who Chance the author of the world declare: 
Then judge if wiſe philoſophers excel 
Thoſe idle tales, which wanton poets tell. 

They ſay, at firſt to living things the earth 
At her formation gave ſpontaneous birth; 
When youthful heat was through the glebe diffus'd, 
Mankind, as well as inſects, ſne produc'd; 

That genial wombs by parent Chance were form'd 4; 
Adapted to the ſoil, which, after warm'd 


And cheriſn'd by the ſun's enlivening beam, ( 
With human offsprings did in embryo teem; Me 
Theſe nouriſh*d there a while impriſon'd lay, W. 
Then broke their yielding bands, and forc'd their way; Ho 
The field a crop of reaſoning creatures crown'd, Th 
And crying infants grovel'd on the ground; A 
A. milky ſtore was by the mother earth IV 
Pour'd from her bofom, to ſuſtain the birth; No 
In ſtrength and bulk increas'd, the earth-born race 53 For 
Could move, and walk, and ready change their place, Yo 
O'er every hill and verdant paſture ſtray, 4 

[ 


Skip o'er the lawns, and by the rivers play, 8 
Cou 
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Could eat the tender plant, and by degrees 

Browſe on the ſhrubs, and crop the budding trees; 60 

The fragrant fruit from bending branches ſhake, 

And with the cryſtal ſtream their thirſt at pleaſure ſlake. 
The earth by theſe applauded ſchools, 'tis ſaid, 

This ſingle crop of men and women bred ; 

Who grown adult (ſo Chance it ſeems enjoin'd) 65 

Did male and female propagate their kind. 

This wiſe account Lucretian ſages give, 

Whence our firſt parents their deſcent derive. 

Severely on this ſubject to diſpute, 

And tales ſo wild, ſo ſenſeleſs, to confute, 70 

Were with inglorious labour to diſgrace 

The ſchools, and reaſon's dignity debaſe. 

But fince, with this of man's original, 

The parts remaining of their ſcheme muſt fall 

(Yet farther to purſue the preſent theme), 75 

Behold how vain philoſophers may dream. 

Grant, Epicurus, that by caſual birth 

Men ſprung ſpontaneous from the fruitful earth. 

Wien on the glebe the naked infants lay, 

How were the helpleſs creatures fed? You ſay, 80 

The teeming ſoil did from its breaſts exude 

A ſoft and milky liquor for their food. 

I will not aſk what this apt humour made, 

Nor by what wondrous channels *twas convey'd ; 

For, if we ſuch inquiries make, we know 85 

Your ſhort reply, It happen'd to be ſo; 

Without aſſigning once a proper cauſe, 

Or ſolving queſtions by mechanic laws, 
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To every doubt your anſwer is the ſame, 
It ſo fell out, and ſo by chance it came. 95 

How ſhall the new- born race their food commard, 
Who cannot change their place, or move a hand! 
Grant that the glebe beneath will never drink, 
Nor through its pores let the ſoft humour fink ; 
Will not the ſun with his exhaling ray 
Detraud the babe, and draw his food away ? 

Since for ſo long a ſpace the human birth 
Mult lie expos'd and naked on the earth; 

Say, could the tender creature, in deſpite 

Of heat by day, and chilling dews by night, 103 
In ſpite of thunder, winds, and hail, and rain, 
And all inclement air, its life maintain? 

In vain, you ſay, in earth's primæval ſtate, 
Soft was the air, and mild the cold and heat; 
For did not then the night ſucceed the day? 
The ſun as now roll through its annual way? 
Th' effects then on the air muſt be the ſame, 
The froſts of winter, and the ſummer's flame. 

In the firſt age, you ſay, the pregnant ground 
Wich human kind in embryo did abound, 110 
And pour'd her offspring on the ſoil around. / 
But tell us, Epicurus, why the field 
Did never ſince one human harveſt yield ? 

And why we never fee one ripening birth 
Heave in the glebe, and ſtruggle through the earth! 

You ſay, that, when the earth was freſh and young, 

White her prolific energy was ſtrong, 
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nce of men ſhe in her boſom bred, 
Nad all the fields with infant people ſpread : 

zut that firſt birth her ſtrength did ſo exhauſt, 12a 
The genial mother ſo much vigour loſt, 

hat, waſted now by age, in vain we hope 
be ſhould again bring forth a human crop. 
Mean time, ſhe's not with labour fo much worn, 
Rut ſhe can ſtill the hills with woods adorn, I2g 
Kee, from her fertile boſom how ſhe pours 
'erdant conceptions, and, refreſh'd with ſhowers, 
Corers the field with corn, and paints the mead with 
flowers. 
See, her tall ſons, the cedar, oak, and pine, 
The fragrant myrtle, and the Juicy vine, 130 
heir parent's undecaying ſtrength declare, } 


9 
0, 


Which with freſh labour, and unwearied care, 

Supplies new plants, her loſſes to repair. 

hen, ſince the earth retains her fruitful power 

To procreate plants, the foreſt to reſtore ; 135 
Say, why to nobler animals alone 

Would ſhe be feeble, and unfruitful grown? 

Aiter one birth ſhe ceas'd not to be young, 

The glebe was ſucculent, the mould was ſtrong. 

Could ſhe at once fade in her perfect bloom, 140 
Waſte all her ſpirits, and her wealth conſume ? 

Grant that her vigour might in part decreaſe, 

From like productions muſt ſhe ever ceaſe ? 

To form a race the might have ſtill inclin'd, 

Though of a monſtrous, or a dwarfiſh kind. 145 
Why 
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Why did ſhe never, by one crude eſſay, 
Imperfect lines and rudiments diſplay ? 
In ſome ſucceeding ages had been found 
A leg or arm unfiniſh'd in the ground ; 
And ſometimes in the fields might ploughing ſway 
Turn up ſoft bones, and break unfaſhion'd veins, 
But grant the earth was laviſh of her power, 
And ſpent at once her whole prolific ſtore; 
Would not ſo long a reſt new vigour give, 
And all her firſt fertility revive ? 
Learn, Epicurus, of th? experienc'd ſwain, 
Whenfrequent wounds have worn th* impoveriſh'd pla 
Let him a while the furrow not moleſt, 
But leave the glebe to heavenly dews and reſt; 
If then he till and ſow the harrow'd field, 100 
Will not the ſoil a plenteous harveſt yield? 
The fun, by you, Lucretius, is aſſign'd 
The other parent of all human kind. 
But does he ever languiſh or decay? 
Does he not equal influence diſplay, 165 
And prerce the plains with the ſame active ray! 
If then the glebe, warm'd with the ſolar flame, 
Men once produc'd, it {till ſhould do the ſame. 
You ſay, the ſun's prolific beams can form 
TH induſtrious ant, the gaudy fly, and worm; 179 
Can make each plant, and tree, the gardener's care, 
Beſide their leaves, their proper inſects bear: 
Then might the heavens, in ſome peculiar ſtate, 
Or lucky aſpect, beaſts and men create, 
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zut late inquirers by their glaſſes find 

hat every inſect of each different kind, 

n its own egg, cheer'd by the ſolar rays, 
gans involv'd and latent life diſplays: 

his truth, diſcover'd by ſagacious art, 

Joes all Lucretian arrogance ſubvert. 

proud wits, your frenzy own, and, overcome 
zy reaſon's force, be now for ever dumb. 

I, learned Epicurus, we allow 

ur race to earth primeval being owe, 

ow did ſhe male and female ſexes frame ? 

ay, if from fortune this diſtinction came? 

r did the conſcious parent then foreſee 

y one conception ſhe ſhould barren be, 

Ind therefore, wiſely provident, deſign'd 
rolific pairs to propagate the kind; 

hat, thus preſerv'd, the godlike race of man 
ight not expire ere yet it ſcarce began? 
Since, by theſe various arguments, tis clear 
he teeming mould did not our parents bear; 
dy more ſevere inquiries let us trace 

he origin and ſource of human race. 

I think, I move, I therefore know I am; 
While I have been, I ftill have been the ſame, 
Ince, from an infant, I a man became. 

but though I am, few circling years are gone, 
pince I in Nature's roll was quite unknown. 
hen, fince 'tis plain I have not always been, 
alk, from whence my being could begin? 
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Their artful work they muſt have better known, 


They with compaſſion touch'd did mourn and prar; 


'The Power that made me can its-creature fave, 
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I. did not to myſelf exiſtence give, 

Nor from myſelf the ſecret power receive, 
By which I reaſon, and by which I live. 
I did not build this frame, nor do I know 
The hidden ſprings from whence my motions fon. 
If I had form'd myſelf, I had deſign'd 
A ſtronger body, and a wiſer mind, 

From ſorrow free, nor liable to pain; 

My paſſions ſhould obey, and reaſon reign, 
Nor could my being from my parents flow, 
Who neither did the parts or ſtructure know, 
Did not my mind or body underſtand, 
My ſex determine, nor my ſhape command : 
Had they deſign'd and rais'd the curious frame, 
Inſpir'd my branching veins with vital flame, 
Faſhion'd the heart, and hellow channels made, 
Through which the circling ſtreams of life are play! 
Had they the organs of my ſenſes wrought, 
And form'd the wondrous principle of thought; 


205 


Explain'd its ſprings, and its contrivance ſhown. 
If they could make, they might preſerve me too, 2:; 
Prevent my fears, or diſſipate my woe. 


When long in ſickneſs languiſhing J lay, 


To ſooth my pain, and mitigate my grief, 
They ſaid kind things, yet brought me no relici. 2! 
But whatſoever cauſe my being gave, 


If to myſelf I did not being give, 
Nor from immediate parents did receive ; 
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-ould not from my predeceſſors flow, 235 
y than my parents, could not more beſtow. 

ould we the long depending ſcale aſcend 

Nc ſons and fathers, will it never end? 

will, then muſt we through the order run 

o ſome one man, whoſe being ne'er begun: 240 
that one man was ſempiternal, why 

hid he, ſince independent, ever die? 

(from himſelf his own exiſtence came, 

The cauſe, that could deſtroy his being, name. 

To ſeek my Maker, thus in van I trace 245 
Tue whole ſucceſſive chain of human race. 


W-cwilder'd I my Author cannot find, 
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Till fome Firſt Cauſe, ſome Self-exiſtent Mind, 

o form'd, and rules all Nature, is aſſign'd. 

When firſt the womb. did the crude embryo hold, 

That ſhap'd the parts? what did the limbs unfold ? 

Der the whole work in ſecret did preſide, 

ire quickening vigour, and each motion guide? 

chat kindled in the dark the vital flame, 

1nd, ere the heart was form'd, puſh'd on the reddening 
ſtream ? 255 

en for the heart the apteſt fibres ſtrung ? 

ind in the breaſt th? impulſive engine hung? 

day, what the various bones ſo wiſely wrought ? 

How was their frame to ſuch perfection brought? 

Vhat did their figures for their uſes fit, 260 

heir number fix, and joints adapted knit; 

und made them all in that juſt order ſtand, 

Thick motion, ſtrength, and ornament, demand? 

What 
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ngendering heats theſe one by one unbind, i 

iretch their ſmall tubes, and hamper'd nerves unwind: 
lad thus, when time ſhall drain each magazine, 295 
-wded with men unborn, unripe, unfeen, : 
or yet of parts unfolded ; no increaſe 

in follow, all prolific power muſt ceaſe. 

Th elaſtic ſpirits, which remain at reſt 

| the ſtrait lodgings of the brain compreſt, 300 
ile by the ambient womb's enlivening heat, 

beer'd and awaken'd, firſt themſelves dilate 

Then quicken'd and expanded every way, 

[he genial labourers all their force diſplay : 

They now begin to work the wondrous frame, 305 
o ſhape the parts, and raiſe the vital flame; 

or when th? extended fibres of the brain 

Their active gueſts no longer can reſtrain, 

They backward ſpring, which due effort compels 

The labouring ſpirits to forſake their cells; 310 
he ſpirits thus exploded from their ſeat, 


ax 


Swift from the head to the next parts retreat, 

Force their admiſſion, and their paſſage beat: 

Their tours around th* unopen'd maſs they take, 

ind by a thouſand ways their inroads make, 315 
ill there reſiſted they their race inflect, | 

nd backward to their ſource their way direct. 

bus with a ſteady and alternate toil 

hey iſſue from, and to the head recoil ; 

Þy which their plaſtic function they diſcharge, 320 
Extend their channels, and their tracks enlarge; 

or, by the ſwift excurſions which they make, 

dell ſallying from the brain, and leaping back, 
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They pierce the nervous fibre, bore the vein, 
And ftretch th' arterial channels which contain 
The various ſtreams of life, that to and fro 
Through dark meanders undirected flow; 

Th' inſpected egg this gradual change betrays, 
To which the brooding hen expanding heat con 
The beating heart, demanded firſt for uſe, 

Is the firſt muſcle Nature does produce; 

By this impulſive engine's conſtant aid, 

The tepid floods are every way convey'd; 

And did not Nature's care at firſt provide 

The active heart, to puſh the circling tide, 35 

All progreſs to her work would be denied. 1 2 
The ſalient point, fo firſt is call'd the heart, 

Shap'd and ſuſpended with amazing art, 

By turns dilated, and by turns compreſs'd, 

Expels and entertains the purple gueſt ; 11 

It ſends from out its left contracted ſide 

Into th” arterial tube its vital pride; 

Which tube, prolong'd but little from its ſource, 

Parts its wide trunk, and takes a double courſe, 
One channel to the head its way directs, 445 


JJ 
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One to th' inferior limbs its path inflects: [he 
Both ſmaller by degrees, and ſmaller grow, or 
And on the parts, through which they branching go, ie 
A. thouſand ſecret ſubtle pipes beſtow ; | dy t 
From which, by numerous convolutions wound, 352 Vh 
Wrapt with th' attending nerve, and twiſted round, dy ; 
The complicated knots and kernels riſe, Wh 


Of various figures, and of various ſize. 
Ty Y 
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He arterial ducts, when thus involv'd, produce 
mumber'd glands, and of important uſe ; 355 
3+ after, as they farther progreſs make, 

The appellation of a vein they take; 

or though th* arterial pipes themſelves extend 

\ ſmalleſt branches, yet they never end; 

The fame continued circling channels run 360 
ck to the heart, where firſt their courſe begun. 

The heart, as ſaid, from its contractive cave 

Na the left fide, ejects the bounding wave; 

xploded thus, as ſplitting channels lead, 

'pward it ſprings, or downward is convey'd ; 365 
Tue crimſon jets with force elaſtic thrown 

Aſcend, and climb the mind's imperial throne z 

Arterial ſtreams through the ſoft brain diffuſe, 

nd water all its fields with vital dews : 

rom this o'erflowing tide the curious brain 370 
Does through its pores the purer ſpirits ſtrain; 

hic to its inmoſt ſeats their paſſage make, 

Vhence their dark riſe th* extended ſinews take; 

Vith all their mouths the nerves theſe ſpirits drink, 
Fhich through the cells of the fine ftrainer fink; 375 
[heſe all the channel'd fibres every way 


or motion and ſenſation Kill convey. 


The greateſt portion of th' arterial blood, | 
380 


1 


3 


30 


the cloſe ſtructure of the parts withſtood, 
Vhoſe narrow meſhes ſtop the groſſer flood, 
dy apt canals and furrows in the brain, 

Vhck here diſcharge the office of a vein, 
wert their current, and the heart regain. ; 
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The ſhooting ſtreams, which through another road 
The beating engine downward did explode, a 
To all th” inferior parts deſcend, and lave | 
The members with their circulating wave: 
To make th” arterial treaſure move as ſlow, 
As nature's ends demand, the channels grow 
Still more contracted, as they farther go: 300 
Beſides, the glands, which o'er the body ſpread 
Fine complicated clues of nervous thread, 
Involv'd and twiſted with th' arterial duct, 

The rapid motion of the blood obſtruct: 
Theſe labyrinths the circling current ſtay 305 
For noble ends, which after we diſplay. 

Soon as the blood has paſs'd the winding ways, 
And various turnings of the wondrous maze, 
From the entangled knot of veſſels freed, 

It runs its vital race with greater ſpeed ; 400 
And from the parts and members moſt remote, 
By theſe canals the ſtreams are backward brought, 
Which are of thinner coats and fewer fibres wrought; 
Till all the confluent rills their current join, 
And in the ample Porta vein combine. 403 
'This larger channel by a thouſand roads 
Enters the.liver, and its {tore unloads 
Which from that ſtore by proper inlets ſtrains 
The yellow dregs, and ſends them by the veins 


To the large ciſtern, which the gall contains; 410 1 
'Then to the vein, we Cava name, the blood «| 


Calls in the ſcatter'd ſtreams, and re- collects the loo 
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A; when the Thames advances through the plain, 

With his freſh waters to dilute the main ; 

He turns and winds amidſt the flowery meads, 415 

And now contracts, and now his waters ſpreads 

Here in a courſe direct he forward tends, 

There to his head his waves retorted bends : 

Se, now the ſportive flood in two divides 

His filver train, now with uniting tides 420 

He wanton claſps the intercepted ſoil, 

And forms with erring ſtreams the reedy iſle; 

At length collecting all his watery band, 

The ocean to augment he leaves the land, 

do the red currents in their ſecret maze 425 

In various rounds through dark meanders paſs, 

Till all, aſſembled in the Cava vein, 

Bring to the heart's right fide their crimſon train, 

Which now compreſt with force elaſtic drives 

The food, that through the ſecret paſſes ſtrives; 439 

The road that to the lungs this ſtore tranſmits 

Into unnumber'd narrow channels ſplits ; 

The venal blood crowds through the winding ways, 

And through the tubes the broken tide conveys ; 

Thoſe numerous ſtreams, their roſy beauty gone, 435 

Poor by expence, and faint with labour grown, 

Are in the lungs enrich'd, which reinſpire 

The languid liquors, and reſtore their fire. 

The large arterial ducts that thither lead, 

by which the blood is from the heart convey'd, 440 

Through either lobe ten thouſand branches ſpread. - 
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Again th' exploded jets th' impulſive engine plays, 
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Here its bright ſtream the bounding current parts, 
And through the various paſſes ſwiftly darts, 
Each ſubtle pipe, each winding channel, fills 
With ſprightly liquors, and with purple rills; 
The pipe, diſtinguiſh'd by its griſtly rings, 

To cheriſh life atrial paſture brings, 

Which the ſoft breathing lungs with gentle force 
Conſtant embrace by turns, by turns divorce 
The ſpringy air this nitrous food impels 450 
Through all the ſpungy parts and bladder'd cell, 
And with dilating breath the vital bellows ſwells; 
Th' admitted nitre agitates the flood, 

Revives its fire, and re-ferments the blood, 
Behold, the ſtreams now change their languid blue, 
Regain their glory, and their flame renew; 
With ſcarlet honours re-adorn'd, the tide 

Leaps on, and, bright with more than 'Tyrian pride 
Advances to the heart, and fills the cave 
On the left fide, which the firſt motion gave; 40 
Now through the ſame involv'd arterial ways, 


a 


No ſons of wiſdom could this current trace, 
Or of th' Ionic, or Italic race: 
From thee, Democritus, it lay conceal'd, 46s 
Though yielding Nature much to thee reveabd; 
Though with the curious knife thou didſt invade 
Her dark receſſes, and haſt oft? diſplay'd 
The crimſon mazes, and the hollow road, 


Which to the heart conveys the refluent blood. 4 
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; was to thee, great Stagyrite, unknown, 
nd thy Preceptor of divine renown. 
exrning did ne'er this ſecret truth impart 
To the Greek maſters of the healing art. 
Twas by the Coan's piercing eye unview'd, 475 
And did attentive Galen's ſearch elude. oy 
Thou, wondrous Harvey ! whoſe immortal fame, 
Pr thee inſtructed, grateful ſchools proclaim ; 
bou, Albion's pride, didſt firſt the winding way, 
aud circling life's dark labyrinth diſplay ; 439 
ttentive from the heart thou did{ purſue 
he ſtarting flood, and keep it {till in view; 
ill thou with rapture ſaw'it the channels bring 
he purple currents back, and form the vital ring. 
See, how the human animal 1s fed, 485 
How nouriſhment is wrought, and how convey'd: 
he mouth, with proper faculties endued, 
Tirſt entertains, and then divides the food; 
wo adverſe rows of teeth the meat prepare, 
In which the glands fermenting juice confer; 49e 
Nature has various tender muſcles plac'd, 
By which the artful gullet is embrac'd; 
Some the long funnel's curious mouth extend, 
hrough which ingeſted meats with eaſe deſcend; 
Uther confederate pairs for nature's uſe 495 
ontract the fibres, and the twitch produce, 
Vich gently puſhes on the grateful food 
To the wide ſtomach, by its hollow road ; 
hat this long road may unobſtructed go, 
As it deſcends, it bores the midriff through; 508 
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The large receiver for concoction made 

Behold amidit the warmeſt bowels laid; 

The ſpleen to this, and to the adverſe fide 

The glowing liver's comfort is apply'd ; 

Beneath, the pancreas has its proper ſeat, 59 
To cheer its neighbour, and augment its heat; 
More to aſſiſt it for its deſtin'd uſe, 

This ample bag is ſtor'd with active juice, 

Which can with eaſe ſubdue, with eaſe unbind, 
Admitted meats of every different kind; 519 
This powerful ferment, mingling with the parts, 
The leaven'd maſs to milky chyle converts; 

The ſtomach's fibres this concocted food, 

By their contraction's gentle force, exclude, 
Which by the mouth on the right fide deſcends 33 
Through the wide paſs, which from that mouth dependz 
In its progreſſion ſoon the labour'd chyle 
Receives the confluent rills of bitter bile, 


Which by the liver ſever'd from the blood, | 
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And ſtriving through the gall- pipe, here unload 520 

Their yellow ſtreams, more to refine the flood; 

'The complicated glands, in various ranks 

Diſpos'd along the neighbouring channel's banks, 

By conſtant weeping mix their watery ſtore 

With the chyle's current, and dilute it more; 57 

'Th* inteſtine roads, inflected and inclin'd, 

In various convolutions turn and wind, 

That theſe meanders may the progreſs ſtay, 

And the deſcending chyle by this delay | 
530 


May through the milky veſſels find its way, q 
Who 
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"ofe little mouths in the large channel's ſide 

> in the flood, and drink the cheering tide : 

eſe numerous veins (ſuch is the curious frame!) 
Receire the pure infinuating ſtream ; 

bt no corrupt or dreggy parts admit, 535 
o form the blood, or feed the limbs unfit ; 

v inteſtine ſpiral fibres theſe protrude, 

and from the winding tubes at length exclude. 

Obſerve, theſe ſmall canals conſpire to make 

With all their treaſure one capacious lake, 540 
Whoſe common receptacle entertains 

TY united ſtreams of all the lacteal veins. 

Hither the rills of water are convey'd 

In curious aquæducts by nature laid, 

To carry all the limpid humour {train'd, 545 
And from the blood divided by the gland ; 

Which mingling currents with the milky juice 

Makes it more apt to flow, more fit for uſe ; 

Theſe liquors, which the wide receiver fill, 

Prepar'd with labour, and reſin'd with ſkill, 550 
Another courſe to diſtant parts begin, 

Through roads that ſtretch along the back within; 
This uſeful channel, lately known, aſcends, 

And in the vein near the left ſhoulder ends, 

Which there unloads its wealth, that with the blood 
Now flows in one incorporated flood 

Soon by the vein 'tis to the heart convey'd, 

And is by that elaſtic engine play'd 

Into the lungs, whence, as deſerib'd before, 

It onward ſprings, and makes the wondrous tour. 560 
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Now all the banks the branching river layeg 
With dancing ſtreams, and animated waves; 
New florid honours and gay youth beſtows, Make 
Diffuſing vital vigour, where it flows; 
Supplies freſh ſpirits to the living frame, 


65 
And kindles in the eyes a brighter flame; + 


Muſcles impair'd receive new fibrous thread, Thoſ 
And every bone 1s with rich marrow fed ; Grretl 
Nature revives, cheer'd with the wealthy tide, By & 
And life regal'd diſplays its purple pride. mY WE 


But how the wondrous diſtribution's made, 
How to each part its proper food convey'd; 
How fibrous ſtrings for nouriſhment are wrought, 
By what conveyance to the muſcles brought 
How rang'd for motion, how for beauty mix' d; 5 
With vital cement how th' extremes are fix'd; 
How they agree in various ways to join 
In a tranſverſe, a ſtraight, and crooked line; 
Here loſt in wonder we adoring ſtand, 

With rapture own the wiſe Director's hand, Ry 
Who Nature made, and does her works command, 

Let us howe'er the theme as far purſue, 

As learn'd obſervers know, or think they do. 

Mixt with the blood in the ſame circling tide, 
The rills nutritious through the veſſels glide: 585 
» Thoſe pipes, {till leſſening as they further paſs, 
Retard the progreſs of the flowing mals. 
The glands, that Nature o'er the body ſpreads, 
All artful Knots of various hollow threads, id 
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ich lymphæducts, an artery, nerve, and vein, 590 
Involy'd and cloſe together wound, contain, 

Make yet the motion of the ſtreams more ſlow, 

Thich through thoſe mazes intricate muſt flow: 

d hence it comes the interrupted blood 

Niſtends its channels with its ſwelling flood; 595 
Thoſe channels, turgid with th* obſtructive tide, 


55 


&retch their ſmall holes, and make their meſhes wide, 

By ſkilful Nature pierc'd on every fide. 

Meantime, the labour'd chyle pervades the pores 

In all th? arterial perforated ſhores 609 
The liquid food, which through thoſe paſſes ſtrives, 

To every part juſt reparation gives; 

Through holes of various figures various juice 
Inſinuates, to ſerve for Nature's uſe. 

dee, ſofter fibres to the fleſh are ſent, 60g 
While the thin membrane finer ſtrings augment : 

The tough and ſtrong are on the ſinews laid, 

And to the bones the harder are convey'd ; 

But what the maſs nutritious does divide, 

To different parts the different portions guide, 610 
What makes them aptly to the limbs adhere, | 


570 


In youth augment them, and in age repair, 

The deepeſt ſearch could never yet declare. 

Nor leſs contrivance, nor leſs curious art, 

Surpriſe and pleaſe in every other part. 615 
dee, how the nerves, with equal wiſdom made, 

Ariſing from the tender brain, pervade, 

And ſecret paſs in pairs the channel'd bone, 

Aud thence advance through paths and roads unknown 3 
Form'd 
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Form'd of the fineſt complicated thread, Gy 
Theſe numerous cords are through the body ſpread; 
A thouſand branches from each trunk they ſend, 
Some to the limbs, ſome to the bowels tend; 
Some in {trait lines, ſome 1n tranſverſe, are "oF 
One forms a crooked figure, one a round ; 61 
The entrails theſe embrace in ſpiral ſtrings, | 
Thoſe claſp th” arterial tubes in tender rings; 
"The tendons ſome compacted cloſe produce, 


And ſome thin fibres for the ſkin dituſe. 8 
Theſe ſubtle channels (ſuch is every nerve!) 6 0 
For vital functions, ſenſe, and motion, ſerve; 1 
Included ſpirits through their ſecret road 4 
Paſs to and fro, as through the veins the blood; 2 a 
Some to the heart advancing take their way, 2 
Which move and make the beating muſcle play; 63 1 5 
ü 

Part to the ſpleen, part to the liver, flows, = 
Theſe to the lungs, and to the ſtomach thoſe a 
They help to labour and concoct the food, i 
Refine the chyle, and animate the blood ; 5 
Exalt the ferments, and the ſtrainers aid, by 1 
That, by a conſtant ſeparation made, An 
'They may a due ceconomy maintain, Or 
Exclude the noxious parts, the good retain. Ke 
Yet we theſe wondrous functions ne'er perceive, b 
Functions, by which we move, by which we live; H. 
Unconſcious we theſe motions never heed, 835 
Whether they err, or by juſt laws proceed. N 
But other ſpirits, govern'd by the will, * 
Shoot through their tracks, and diſtant muſcles fil: A 


Thy 
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i Sovereign by his arbitrary nod 650 


rains, or ſends his miniſters abroad ; 

«ft and obedient to his high command, 

hey ſtir a finger, or they lift a hand ; 

hey tune our voices, or they move our eyes; 

y theſe we walk, or from the ground ariſe; 65 5 
zy theſe we turn, by theſe the body bend; 

ontract a limb at pleaſure, or extend. 

And though theſe ſpirits, which obſequious go, 

now not the paths through which they ready flow, 
for can our mind inſtruct them in their way, 660 
Df all their roads as ignorant as they ; 

et ſeldom erring they attain their end, 

and reach that ſingle part, which we intend ; 

nzuided they a juſt diſtinction make, 

his muſcle ſwell, and leave the other ſlack ; 665 
And when their force this limb or that inflects, 

ur will the meaſure of that force directs ; 

he ſpirits which diſtend them, as we pleaſe, 

xert their power, or from their duty ceaſe. 

Theſe out-guards of the mind are ſent abroad, 670 
And ſtill patrolling beat the neighbouring road; 

Ur to the parts remote obedient fly, 

Keep poſts advanc'd, and on the frontier lie. 

The watchful centinels at every gate, 

At every paſſage to the ſenſes wait; 675 
Still travel to and fro the nervous way, 

And their impreſſions to the brain convey, 

Where their report the vital envoys make, 

And with new orders are remanded back 3 


2 Quick, 
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Quick, as a darted beam of light, they go, Gta 
Through different paths to different organs flow, 
Whence they reflect as Iwittly to the brain, 

To give it pleaſure, or to give it pain. 

Thus has the Muſe a daring wing diſplay'd, 
Through trackleſs ſkies ambitious flight eſſay d, 15 
To ſing the wonders of the human frame; 

But, oh! bewails her weak, unequal flame. 
Ye ſkilful maſters of Machaon's race, 
Who Nature's mazy intricacies trace, 


And to ſublimer ſpheres of knowledge riſe by 


By manag'd fire, and late- invented eyes; af 
Tell, how your ſearch has here eluded been, tl 
How oft amaz'd and raviſh'd you have ſeen ci 
The conduct, prudence, and ſtupendous art, - 
And maſter-ſtrokes in each mechanic part, by; : 

J 


Tell, what delightful myſteries remain 
Unſung, which my inferior voice diſdain, 
Who can this field of miracles ſurvey, 
And not with Galen all in rapture ſay, 
Behold a God, adore him, and obey ! 


C VII. 


THE ARGUMENT. 


THE Introduction, 1n imitation of King Solomon's 
jronical conceſſions to the Libertine. The Creator 
aſſerted, from the contemplation of animals. Of 
their ſenſe of hearing, taſting, ſmelling, and eſpe- 
cially of ſeeing. Of the nobler operations of ani- 
mals, commonly called inſtincts. The Creator de- 
monſtrated farther, from the contemplation of human 
underſtanding, and the perfections of the mind. 
The vigour and ſwiftneſs of Thought. Simple 
perception. Reflection. Of the mind's power of 
abſtracting, uniting, and ſeparating ideas. Of the 
faculty of reaſoning, or deducing one propoſition 
from two others. 'The power of human under- 
ſanding, in inventing ſkilful works, and in other 
inſtances. The mind's ſelf-determining power, or 
freedom of choice. Her power of electing an end, 
and chooſing means to attain that end. Ot control- 
ling our appetites, rejecting pleaſures, and chooſing 
pain, want, and death itſelf, in hopes of happiness 
in a diſtant unknown ſtate of life. The Conclu- 
tion, being a ſhort recapitulation of the whole; 
with a Hymn to the Creator of the World. 
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HILE roſy Youth its perfe& bloom Maintain 
Thoughtleſs of age, and ignorant of paing; 
While from the heart rich ſtreams with vigour fin 
Bound through their roads, and dance their vital By, 
And ſpirits, ſwift as ſun- beams through the ſkies 
Dart through thy nerves, and ſparkle in thy exe; 
While Nature with full ſtrength thy finews arms, 
Glows in thy cheeks, and triumphs in her charms, 
Indulge thy inſtincts, and intent on eaſe 
With raviſhing delight thy ſenſes pleaſe. 0 
Since no black clouds diſhonour now the ſky, 
No winds, but balmy genial zephyrs, fly, 
Eager embark, and to th' inviting gale 
Thy pendants looſe, and ſpread thy filken fail; 
Sportive advance on pleaſure's wanton tide I 
Through flowery ſcenes, diffus'd on either ſide, 


See how the hours their painted wings diſplay, 


And draw, like harneſs'd doves, the ſmiling day! bh 
Shall this glad ſpring, when active ferments climb, Le 
Theſe months, the faireſt progeny of time, 20 Ca] 
The brightelt parts in all duration's train, 
Aſk thee to ſeize thy bliſs; and afk in vain ? Th 
To their prevailing ſmiles thy heart reſign, Le 
And wiſely make the proffer'd bleflings thine. W 
Near ſome fair river, on reclining land, ty N. 
Midſt groves and fountains let thy palace ſtand; L. 
Let Parian walls unrivall'd pomp diſplay, 
And gilded towers repel augmented day; T 


Lit 
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Let porphyry pillars in high rows uphold 


he azure roof enrich'd with veins of gold; 30 
And the fair creatures of the ſculptor's art 
part grace thy palace, and thy garden part 
ere let the ſcentful ſpoils of opening flowers 
Breathe from thy citron walks, and jaſmine bowers; 
Heſperian bloſſoms in thy boſom ſmell 35 
Let all Arabia in thy garments dwell. 
That coſtly banquets and delicious feaſts 
May crown thy table, to regale thy gueſts, 
Ranſack the hills, and every park and wood, 
The lake unpeople, and deſpoil the flood; 40 
Procure each feather'd luxury, that beats 
Its native air, or from its clime retreats, 
And by alternate tranſmigration flies 
O'er interpoſing ſeas, and changes ſkies 
Let artful cooks to raiſe their reliſh ſtrive, 45 
With all the ſpicy taſtes the Indies give. 
While wreaths of roſes round thy temples twine, 
Enjoy the ſparkling bleſſings of the vine; 
Let the warm nectar all thy veins inſpire, 
Solace thy heart, and raiſe the vital fire. 50 
Next let the charms of heavenly muſic cheer 
Thy ſoul with rapture liſtening in thy ear; 
Let tuneful chiefs exert their ſkill, to ſhow 
What artful joys from manag'd ſound can flow; 
Now hear the melting voice and trembling ſtring ; 55 
Let Pepuſch touch the lyre, and Margarita ſing. 
While wanton ferments ſwell thy glowing veins, 
To the warm paſſion give the ſlacken'd reins ; 


Thy 
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Thy gazing eyes with blooming beauty feaſt, 
Receive its dart, and hug it in thy breaſt ; 


From fair to fair with gay inconſtance rove, 1 
Taſte every ſweet, and cloy thy ſoul with love. How 

But 'midſt thy boundleſs joys, unbridled youth, ow 
Remember {till this ſad, but certain truth, Dm tl 


That thou at laſt ſeverely muſt account; 
To what will thy congeſted guilt amount! 
Allow a God; he muſt our deeds regard; 

A righteous Judge muſt puniſh and reward: 

Yet that he rears no high tribunal here, 

Impartial juſtice to diſpenſe, is clear. 

His ſword unpuniſh'd criminals defy, 

Nor by his thunder does the tyrant die; 

While Heaven's adorers, preſt with want and pain, 

Their unrewarded innocence maintain. 

See his right hand he unextended keeps, " 

Though long provok'd, th* unactive vengeance flee, 
Hence we a world ſucceeding this infer, 

Where he his juſtice will aſſert; prepare 

To ſtand arraign'd before his awful bar. 

Where wilt thou hide thy ignominious head? 

Shuddering with horror, what haſt thou to plead? 

Deſpairing wretch ! he'll frown thee from his throng 

And by his wrath will-make his being known, 
Yet more Religion's empire to ſupport, 

To puſh the foe, and make our laſt effort; b 

Let beings with attention be review'd, 

Which, not alone with vital power endued, 
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in move themſelves, can organiz'd perceive 
e various ſtrokes, which various objects give. 
zy laws mechanic can Lucretius tell 90 
How living creatures ſee, or hear, or ſmell ? 
aw is the image to the ſenſe convey'd ? 
)n the tun'd organ how the impulſe made? 
aw, and by which more noble part, the brain 
p.rc-;ves th' idea, can their ſchools explain? 95 
I's clear, in that ſuperior ſeat alone 
The judge of objects has her ſecret throne 
ince, a limb ſever'd by the wounding ſteel, 
Ve {till may pain, as in that member, feel. 
Mark how the ſpirits watchful in the ear 100 
deize undulating ſounds, and catch the vocal air. 
Dbſerve how others, that the tongue poſſeſs, 
hich ſalts of various ſhape and ſize impreſs, 
rom their affected fibres upward dart, 
uud different taſtes by different ſtrokes impart. 105 
Remark, how thoſe, which in the noſtril dwell, 
hat artful organ deſtin'd for the ſmell, 
y vapours mov'd, their paſſage upward take, 
and ſceats unpleaſant or delightful make. 
| It in the tongue, the noſtril, and the ear, 110 
o ſkill, no wiſdom, no deſign, appear; 
ucretians, next, regard the curious eye; 
an you no art, no prudence, there deſcry ? b 
your mechanie principles, in vain 
he ſenſe of ſight you labour to explain, 1 Coy 
ſou · ay, from all the objects of the eye 


lin colour'd ſhapes uninterrupted fly. 
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As wandering ghoſts (ſo ancient poets feign) 
Skim through the air, and ſweep th' infernal Plan; 
So theſe light figures roam by day and night, 
But undiſcover'd till berray'd by light. 

But can corporeal forms with ſo much eaſe 
Meet in their flight a thouſand images, 
And yet no conflict, no collifive force, 
Break their thin texture, and diſturb their courſe? 
What fix'd their parts, and made them fo cohere, 
That they the picture of the object wear? 
What is the ſhape, that from a body flies? 
What moves, what propagates, what multiplies, | 
And paints one image in a thouſand eyes? 13 | 
When to the eye the crowding figures paſs, | 

| 


120 


12 


How in a point can all poſſeſs a place, 
And lie diſtinguiſh'd in ſuch narrow ſpace ? 
Since all perception in the brain 1s made, 
(Though where and how was never yet diſplay'd) 1; 
And ſince ſo great a diſtance lies between 
The eye-ball, and the ſeat of ſenſe within; 
While in the eye th? arreſted object Rays, 
Tell, what th' idea to the brain conveys ? 
You fay, the ſpirits in the optic nerve, Ig 
Mov'd by the intercepted image, ſerve 
To bear th' impreſſion to the brain, and give 
The ſtroke, by which the object we perceive. 
How does the brain, touch'd with a different ſtroke 
The whale diſtinguiſh from the marble rock? 14} 
Pronounce this tree a cedar, that an oak ? 


(a 
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Can ſpirits weak or ſtronger blows expreſs, 

One body greater, and another leſs ? 

How do they make us ſpace and diſtance know ? 

At once diſtinct a thouſand objects ſhow ? 150 
Lucretians, now proceed; contemplate all 1 

The nobler actions of the animal, 

Which inſtin& ſome, ſome lower reaſon, call, ) 

day, what contexture did by chance arrive, 

nich to brute creatures did that inſtinct give, 1 55 

Whence they at fight diſcern and dread their foe, 

Their food diſtinguiſh, and their phyſic know? 

By which the lion learns to hunt his prey, 

And the weak herd to fear and fly away? 

The birds contrive inimitable neſts ? . 160 

And dens are haunted by the foreſt beaſts? 

Whence ſome in ſubterranean dwellings hide, 

Theſe in the rocks, and thoſe in woods abide ? 

Whence timorous beaſts, through hills and lawns pur- 

ſued, 

By artful ſhifts the ravening foe elude ? 165 
What various wonders may obſervers ſee 

In a ſmall inſect, the ſagacious bee! 

Mark, how the little untaught builders ſquare 

Their rooms, and in the dark their lodgings rear! 

Nature's mechanics, they unwearied ſtrive, 170 

And fill with curious labyrinths the hive. 

See, what bright ſtrokes of architecture ſhine 

Through the whole frame, what beauty, what deſign 

Each odoriferous cell, and waxen tower, 

The yellow pillage of the rifled flower, 175 

2 Ha⸗ 
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Has twice three fides, the only figure fit 
To which the labourers may their ſtores commit, 
Without the loſs of matter, or of room, 
In all the wondrous ſtructure of the comb. 
Next view, ſpectator, with admiring eyes, 180 
In what juſt order all th' apartments riſe ! 
So regular their equal ſides cohere, 
Th' adapted angles ſo each other bear, 
That, by mechanic rules refin'd and bold, 
They are at once upheld, at once uphold, if; 
Does not this ſkill ev'n vie with reaſon's reach? 
Can Euclid more, can more Palladio, teach? 
Each verdant hill th' induſtrious chemiſts climb, 
Extract the riches of the blooming thyme, 
And, provident of winter long before, 100 
They itock their caves, and hoard their flowery ſtore; 
In peace they rule their ſtate with prudent care, 
Wiſely defend, or wage offenſive war. 
Maro, theſe wonders offer'd to his thought, 
Felt his known ardour, and the rapture caught : 195 
1 Then rais'd his voice, and, in immortal lays, 
it Did high as heaven the inſect nation raiſe. 
| If, Epicurus, this whole artful frame 
Does not a wiſe Creator's hand proclaim, 
To view the intellectual world advance; 200 
Is this the creature too of Fate or Chance ? 
Turn on itſelf thy godlike reaſon's ray, 
Thy mind contemplate, and its power ſurvey. 
What high perfections grace the human mind, 


In fleſh impriſon'd, and to earth confin'd ! 7 
What 
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What vigour has ſhe ! what a piercing fi ght 

Strong as the winds, and {prightly as the light! 

She moves unweary'd as the active hire, a 

And, like the flame, her flights to heaven aſpire: 

By day her thoughts in never-ccaling ſtreams 210 

Flow clear; by night they ſtrive in troubled dreams. 

dhe draws ten thouſand landſcapes in the brain, 

Dreſſes of airy forms an endleſs train, 

Which all her intellectual ſcenes prepare, 

Enter by turns the ſtage, and diſappear. 215 

To the remoter regions of the ſky 

Her ſwift-wing'd thought can in a moment fiy 3 

Climb to the heights of heaven, to be employ'd 

ln viewing thence th? interminable void; 

Can look beyond the ſtream of time, to ſee 220 

The ſtagnant ocean of eternity. 

Thoughts in an inſtant through the zodiac run, 

A year's long journey for the labguring ſun ; 

Then down they ſhoot, as ſwift as darting light, 

Nor can oppoling clouds retard their flight; 225 

Through ſubterranean vaults with eaſe they ſweep, 

And ſearch the hidden wonders of the deep. 

When man with reaſon dignify'd is born, 

No images his naked mind adorn ; 

No ſciences or arts enrich his brain, 238 

Nor fancy yet diſplays her pictur'd train: 

He no innate ideas can diſcern, 

Of knowledge deſtitute, though apt to learn. 

Our intellectual, like the body's, eye, 

Whilſt in the womb, no object can deſcry ; 235 
1 Yet, 
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Yet is diſpos'd to entertain the light, 

And judge of things when offer'd to the fight. 
When objects through the ſenſes paſſage gain, 
And fill with various imagery the brain, 

Th' ideas, which the mind does thence perceive, 
To think and know the firſt occaſion give, 

Did The not uſe the ſenſes? miniſtry, 

Nor ever taſte, or ſmell, or hear, or ſee, 


She « 
Could ſhe poſſeſt of power perceptive be? | The 
Wretches, who ſightleſs into being came, 245 A 
Of light or colour no idea frame. Cond 
'Then grant a man his being did commence, So f 
Deny'd by Nature each external ſenſe, Max 
Theſe ports unopen'd, diffident we gueſs, Anc 
Th' unconſcious ſoul no image could poſſeſs; 2;g On 
Though what in ſuch a ſtate the reſtleſs train dhe 
Of ſpirits would produce, we aſk in vain. Not 
The mind proceeds, and to reflection goes, Til 
Perceives ſhe does perceive, and knows ſhe knows; Th 
Reviews her acts, and does from thence conclude 25; by 


She is with reaſon and with choice endued, 

From individuals of diſtinguiſh'd kind, 
By her abſtracting faculty, the mind 
Preciſely general natures can conceive, 
And birth to notions univerſal give; 260 
The various modes of things diſtinctly ſhows, 
A pure reſpect, a nice relation knows, | 
And ſees whence each reſpect and each relation flows; 
By her abſtracting power in pieces takes 


The mix'd and compound whole, which Nature — ; 
| 
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On objects of the ſenſes ſhe refines, 


Beings by Nature ſeparated joins, | 

And ſevers qualities, which that combines. 

The mind, from things repugnant, ſome reſpects 

In which their natures are alike ſelects, 270 
And can ſome difference and unlikeneſs ſee 

In things which ſeem entirely to agree: 

She does diſtinguiſh here, and there unite ; 

The mark of judgment that, and this of wit. 

As the can reckon, ſeparate, and compare, 27 ] 


— — 


5 


Conceive what order, rule, proportion, are, 

80 from one thought ſhe ſtill can more infer; 

Maxim from maxim can by force expreſs, 

And make diſcover'd truths aſſociate truths confeſs : 
On plain foundations, which our reaſon lays, 280 
She can ſtupendous frames of ſcience raiſe ; 

Notion on notion built will towering riſe, 

Till th' intellectual fabrics reach the ſkies ; 

The mathematic axioms, which appear i 
By ſcientiſie demonſtration clear, 285 
The maſter-builders on two pillars rear: ) 
From two plain problems by laborious thought 

I all the wondrous ſuperſtructure wrought. 

The ſoul, as mention'd, can herſelf inſpect, 

Dy acts reflex can view her acts direct; 299 
A talk too hard for ſenſe ; for though the eye 

Its own reflected image can deſery, 

Yet it ne'er ſaw the ſight by which it ſees, 

Viton can ſhew no colour'd images. 
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The mind's tribunal can reports reje& 
Made by the ſenſes, and their faults correct; 
The magnitude of diſtant ſtars it knows, 
Which erring ſenſe, as twinkling tapers, ſhows: 
Crooked the ſhape our cheated eye believes, 
Which through a double medium it receives; 
Superior mind does a right judgment make, 
Declares its ſtraight, and mends the eye's millake, 

Where dwells this ſovereign arbitrary ſoul, 
Which does the human animal control, 
Inform each part, and agitate the whole ? 305 
O'er miniſterial ſenſes does preſide, 


75 


9 


To all their various provinces divide, | 
Each member move, and every motion guide, | 
Which, by ker ſecret unconteſted nod, ; 
Her meſſengers the ſpirits ſends abroad, 310 g 
Through every nervous paſs, and every vital road, 
To fetch from every diſtant part a train 

Of outward objects, to enrich the brain? 
Where ſits this bright intelligence enthron'd, 
With numberleſs ideas pour'd around? 315 
Where ſciences and arts in order wait, 

And truths divine compoſe her godlike ſtate? 
Can the diſſecting ſteel the brain diſplay, 
And the auguſt apartment open lay, 

Where this great queen {till chooſes to reſide 3 W 
In intellectual pomp, and bright ideal pride? 
Or can the eye, aſſiſted by the glaſs, 
Diſcern the ſtrait, but hoſpitable place, 
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«ich ten thouſand images remain, 

*hout confuſion, and their rank maintain? 325 

How does this wondrous principle of thought 

reeive the object by the ſenſes brought? 

hat philoſophic builder will eſſay 

rules mechanic to unfold the way 

low a machine mult be diſpos'd to think, 330 
Jas how to frame, and how to link? 

Aus, Lucretius, Epicurus, tell, 

id you in wit unrival'd ſhall excel; 

ow through the outward ſenſe the object flies, 

aw in the ſoul her images ariſe 335 
hat thinking, what perception is, explain 

Vhat all the airy creatures of the brain; 

lor to the mind a thought reflected goes, 

nd how the conſcious engine knows it knows. 

The mind a thouſand ſkilful works can frame, 

n form deep projects to procure her aim. 

lerchants for eaſtern pearl and golden ore 

To croſs the main, and reach the Indian ſhore, 

Prepare the floating ſhip, and ſpread the ſail, 

Lo catch the impulſe of the breathing gale. 345 
Varriors in framing ſchemes their wiſdom ſhow, 

Lo diſappoint or circumvent the foe. 

' ambitious ſtateſman labours dark deſigns, 

Now open force employs, now undermines 

y paths direct his end he now purſues, 350 
ide approaches now, and ſlanting views, 

| Se, how reſiſtleſs orators perſuade, 

Wray out their forces, and the heart invade ; 
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Touch every ſpring and movement of the ſoul, 
This appetite excite, and that control; 385 
Their powerful voice can flying troops arreſt, 
Confirm the weak, and melt th' obdurate breaſt; 
Chaſe from the ſad their melancholy air, 

Sooth diſcontent, and ſolace anxious care. 
When threatening tides of rage and anger riſe, 300 
Uſurp the throne, and Reaſon's ſway deſpiſe, 
When in the ſeats of life this tempeſt reigns, 
Beats through the heart, and drives along the veins; 
See, eloquence with force perſuaſive binds 

The reſtleſs waves, and charms the warring winds, 305 
Reſiſtleſs hids tumultuous uproar ceaſe, 
Recalls the calm, and gives the boſom peace. 
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Did not the mind, on heavenly joy intent, kr fe 
The various kinds of harmony invent? . 
She the theorbo, ſhe the viol found, 3 ee 
And all the moving melody of ſound; be f 
She gave to breathing tubes a power unknown, bat 
To ſpeak inſpir'd with accents not their own; Aﬀri 
"Taught tuneful ſons of muſic how to ſing, Nhere 
How, by vibrations of th' extended ſtring, 37% | 
And manag'd impulſe on the ſuffering air, Gee, | 
T' extort the rapture, and delight the ear. Apa 

See, how celeſtial Reaſon does command That 
The ready pencil in the painter's hand; This 
Whoſe ſtrokes affect with Nature's ſelf to vie, 380 A 


And with falſe life amuſe the doubtful eye: 
Behold the ſtrong emotions of the mind 


Exerted in the eyes, and in the face delign'd. 
Sue 
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ich is the artiſt's wondrous power, that we 

/n pictur d ſouls and colour'd paſſions ſee, 385 

Mere without words (peculiar eloquence) 

te buſy figures ſpeak their various ſenſe. 

lat living face does more diſtreſs or woe, | 
390 


355 


re finiſn'd ſhame, confuſion, horror, know, 

un what the maſters of the pencil ſhew ? 
Mean time the chiſel with the pencil vies 

Ie ſiſter arts diſpute the doubtful prize. 

ge human limbs, ev'n in their vital ſtate, 1 
fre juſt and ſtrong, more free and delicate, 

Iban Buonorota's curious tools create ? 395 j 

eto the rock can vital inſtincts give, 

hich, thus transform'd, can rage, rejoice, or grieve : 

His ſkilful hand does marble veins inſpire 

Now with the lover's, now the hero's fire; 

bo well th? 1magin'd actors play their part, 400 

ie ſilent hypocrites ſuch power exert, 

hat paſſions, which they feel not, they beſtow, 

Afrght us with their fear, and melt us with their woe. 

There Niobe leans weeping on her arm : 

How her ſad looks and beauteous ſorrow charm ! 405 

ee, here a Venus ſoft in Parian ſtone ; 

A Pallas there to ancient fables known 

That from the Tock aroſe, not from the main, 

luis not from Jove's, but from the ſculptor's brain. 
Admire the carver's fertile energy, 419 

With raviſh'd eyes his happy offspring ſee. 

What beauteous figures by th? unrivaPd art 

UV! Britiſh Gibbons from the cedar {tart ! 
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He makes that tree unnative charms aſſume, 

Uſurp gay honours, and another's bloom; 

The various fruits, which different climates bear, 

And all the pride the fields and gardens wear; 

While from unjuicy limbs without a root 

New buds devis'd, and leafy branches, ſhoot, 
As human kind can by an act direct, 

Perceive and know, then reaſon and reflect: 

Do the ſelf-moving Spring has power to chooſe, 

Theſe methods to reject, and thoſe to uſe ; 

She can deſign and proſecute an end, 

Exert her vigour, or her act ſuſpend ; 41 

Free from the inſults of all foreign power, 

She does her godlike liberty ſecure ; 

Her right and high prerogative maintains, 

Impatient of the yoke, and ſcorns coercive chains; 

She can her airy train of forms diſband, 1 

And makes new levees at her own command; 

O'er her ideas ſovereign ſhe preſides, 

At pleaſure theſe unites, and thoſe divides. 
The ready phantoms at her nod advance, 
And form the buſy intellectual dance; 43 

While her fair ſcenes to vary, or ſupply, 
She ſingles out fit images, that lie 

In Memory's records, which faithful hold 
Objects immenſe in ſecret marks inroll'd ; 
The ſleeping forms at her command awake, 
And now return, and now their cells forſake, 
On active Fancy's crowded theatre, 


As ſhe dirc&ts, they riſe or diſappear, 
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(beds, which through the ſenſes make their way, 

id jult impreſſions to the ſoul convey, 445. 
re her occahon firſt herſelf to move, | 

ad to exert her hatred, or her love; 

45, which to ſome impulſive ſeem, 

a not upon the mind, but that on them. 

hen ſhe to foreign objects audience gives, 450 
heir Mrokes and motions in the brain perceives; 

: theſe perceptions, we ideas name, 

om her own power and active nature came, 

hen diſcern'd by intellectual light, 1 


{ſelf her various paſſions does excite, 455 


41 


aner hate, to good her appetite; } 
o ſhun the firſt, the latter to procure, 
e chooſes means by free elective power; 
5 de can their various habitudes ſurvey, . 
Jchate their fitneſs, and their merit weigh, 460 


ud, while the means ſuggeſted the compares, 

tle to the rivals this or that prefers. 

By her ſuperior power the reaſoning ſoul 

n each reluctant appetite control; 

m every paſſion rule, and every ſenſe, 465 
lange Nature's courſe, and with her laws diſpenſe; 
ur breathing to prevent, ſhe can arreſt 

extenſion, or contraction, of the breaſt; 

Ven pain'd with hunger, we can food refuſe, 

ind wholeſome abſtinence, or famine chooſe. 470 
a the wild beaſt his inſtinct diſobey, 

id from his jaws releaſe the captive prey ? 
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Or hungry herds on verdant paſtures lie, 
Mindleſs to eat, and reſolute to die ? 
With heat expiring, can the panting hart 
Patient of thirſt from the cool ſtream depart? 
Can brutes at will impriſon'd breath detain ? 
Torment prefer to eaſe, and life diſdain ? 
From all reſtraint, from all compulſion free, 
Unforc'd, and unneceſſitated, we f 
Ourſelves determine, and our freedom prove, 
When this we fly, and to that obje& move. 
Had not the mind a power to will and chooſe, 
One object to embrace, and one refuſe ; 
Could ſhe not act, or not her act ſuſpend, f 
As it obſtructed, or advanc'd her end; 
Virtue and Vice were names without a cauſe, 
This would not hate deſerve, nor that applauſe; 
Juſtice in vain has high tribunals rear'd, 
Whom can her ſentence puniſh, whom reward? 
If impious children ſhould their father kill, 
Can they be wicked, when they cannot will; 
When only cauſes foreign and unſeen 
Strike with reſiſtleſs force the ſprings within, 
Whence in the engine man all motion muſt begin? 
Are. vapours guilty which the vintage blaſt? 
Are ſtorms proſcrib'd, which lay the foreſt waſte! 
Why lies the wretch then tortur'd on the wheel, 
If forc'd to treaſon, or compell'd to ſteal? 
Why docs the warrior, by auſpicious fate ; 
With laurels crown'd, and clad in robes of flate, 
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. triumph ride amidſt the gazing throng, 

deaf with applauſes, and the poet's ſong ; 

the victorious, but the brute machine 

Nd only wreaths inevitable win, 505 
ad no wiſe choice or vigilance has ſhown, 

ſor'd by a fatal impulſe, not his own? | 
Should trains of atoms human ſenſe impel, | 
Though not ſo fierce, ſo ſtrong, ſo viſible | 
ſoldiers arm'd, and do not men arreſt 510 
it; clubs upheld, and daggers at their breaſt ? 

[+ means compuliive are not plainer ſhown, 

chen ruffians drive, or conquerors drag us on; 

much we're forc*d, when by an atom's ſway 

ontrol'd, as when a tyrant we obey ; 515 
nd, by whatever cauſe conſtrain'd to act, 

e merit no reward, no guilt contract. . 

Our mind of rulers feels a conſcious awe, 

Reveres their juſtice, and regards their law: 

he rectitude and deviation knows, 520 
That vice from one, from one that virtue flows; 

Of theſe ſhe feels unlike effects within, 

From virtue pleaſure, and remorſe from ſin ; 

Hopes of a juit reward by that are fed, 

by this, of wrath vindictive, ſecret dread. 525 
The mind, which thus can rules of duty learn, 

Can right from wrong, and good from ill diſcern ; 
Which, the ſharp ſtroke of juſtice to prevent, 

Can ſhame expreſs, can grieve, reflect, repent 

from fate or chance her riſe can never draw, 530 
Tuoſe cauſes know not virtue, vice, or law. 


2 Ske 
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She can a life ſucceeding this conceive, 
Of bliſs or woe an endleſs ſtate believe. 
Dreading the juſt and univerſal doom, 
And aw'd by fears of puniſhment to come, 
By hopes excited of a glorious crown, 
And certain pleaſures in a world unknown; 
She can the fond deſires of ſenſe reſtrain, 
Renounce delight, and chooſe diſtreſs and pain; 
Can ruſh on danger, can deſtruction face, 
Joyful relinquiſh life, and death embrace: 
She to afflicted virtue can adhere, 
And chains and want to proſperous guilt prefer; 
Unmov'd, theſe wild tempeſtuous ſteps ſurvey, 
And view ſerene this reſtleſs rolling ſea. 54 
In vain the monſters, which the coaſt infeſt, 
Spend all their rage to interrupt her reſt ; 
Her charming ſong the ſyren ſings in vain, 
She can the tuneful hypocrite diſdain 
Fix'd and unchang'd the faithleſs world bchold, 5x 
Deaf to its threats, and to its favour cold. 
Sages, remark, we labour not to ſhow 
The will is free, but that the man is ſo; 
For what enlighten'd reaſoner can declare 
What human will and underſtanding are? 5j 
What ſcience from thoſe objects can we frame 
Of which we little know, befides the name? 
'The learned, who with anatomic art 


| 


Diſſect the mind, and thinking ſubſtance part, Nhe 
And various powers and facultics aſſert, 555 Ran 
Pere 
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Puhaps by ſuch abſtraction of the mind, 


Diride the things that are in nature join'd. 
What maſters of the ſchools can make it clear 
Thoſe faculties, which two to them appear, 
Are not reſiding in the ſoul the ſame, 565 
And not diſtin, but by a different name? 
Thus has the Muſe purſu'd her hardy theme, 
And ſung the wonders of this artful frame. 
Ere yet one ſubterranean arch was made, | 
One cavern vaulted, or one girder laid; 570 
Fre the high rocks did o'er the ſhores ariſe, 
Or ſnowy mountains tower'd amidit the ſkies ; 
Before the wat*ry troops fil'd off from land, 
And lay amidſt the rocks entrench'd in ſand ; 
Before the air 1ts boſom did unfold, 5. 
Or burniſh'd orbs in blue expanſion roll'd, 
She ſung how Nature then in embryo lay, 
And did the ſecrets of her birth diſplay. 

When after, at th' Almighty's high command, 
Obedient waves divided from the land ; 589 
And ſhades and lazy miſts were chas'd away, 

White roſy light diffus'd the tender day; 

Wien uproar ceas'd, and wild confuſion fled, 

And new-born Nature rais'd her beauteous head ; 

die ſung the frame of this terreſtrial pile, 585 
The hills, the rocks, the rivers, and the ſoil: 

die view'd the ſandy frontiers, which reſtrain 

The noiſy inſults of th* impriſon'd main; 

Rang'd o'er the wide diffuſion of the waves, 

The moiſt ceerulean walks, and ſearelꝰd the coral caves. 
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She then ſurvey'd the fluid fields of air, 
And the crude ſeeds of meteors faſhion'd there; 
Then with continued flight ſhe ſped her way, 
Mounted, and bold purſu'd the ſource of day; 
With wonder of celeſtial motions ſung, 

How the pois'd orbs are in the vacant hung; 
How the bright ſluices of æthereal light, 

Now ſhut, defend the empire of the night; Ind | 
And now, drawn up with wiſe alternate care, 
Let floods of glory out, and ſpread with day the 2 

Then, with a daring wing, ſhe ſoar'd ſublime, rol 
From realm to realm, from orb to orb did climb: co! 


Swift through the ſpacious gulph ſhe urg'd her way, Ne 


At length emerg'd in empyrean day; Fro 
Where far, oh far, beyond what mortals ſee, er 
In the void diſtricts of immenſity; 1 
The mind new ſuns, new planets, can explore, Ind | 
And yet beyond can ſtill imagine more. he 1 


Thus in bold numbers did th' adventurous Muſe 
To ſing the lifeleſs parts of Nature chooſe ; d 5h 
And then advanc'd to wonders yet behind, 1m a 
Survey'd and ſung the vegetable kind; Nie] 
Did lofty woods, and humble brakes review, 
Along the valley ſwept, and o'er the mountain flew. 
Then left the Muſe the field and waving grove, hr 
And, unfatigu'd with grateful labour, {trove Nucl 
To climb th* amazing heights of ſenſe, and ſing Stil 
The power perceptive, and the inward ſpring 
Which agitates and guides each living thing. 
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Te next eſſay' d the embryo's riſe to trace 620 
dom an unfaſhion'd, rude, unchannePd mals ; 

ng how the ſpirits waken'd in the brain, 

fert their force, and genial toil maintain; 

ect the beating heart, the channels frame, 

"fold entangled limbs, and Kindle vital lame: 625 
Moy the ſmall pipes are in meanders laid, 

ud bounding life is to and fro convey'd ; 

por ſpirits, which for ſenſe and motion ſerve, 

[aided find the perforated nerve, 

rough every dark receſs purſue their flight, 6 309 
nconſcious of the road, and void of ſight, 

certain of the way, ſtill guide their motions right. } | 
From thence a nobler flight ſhe did eſſay, 

he mind's extended empire to ſurvey. 

de lung the godlike principle of thought, 635) 
Ind how, from objects by the ſenſes brought, þ 
he intellectual imagery is wrought ; 

bow ſhe the modes of beings can diſcern, 

{nice reſpect, a mere relation learn 

n all the thin abſtracted notions reach, 640 
Mich Grecian wits, or, Britain, thine can teach. 

Thus has the Muſe ſtrove to diſplay a part 

0! thoſe unnumber'd miracles of art; 

| prudence, conduct, and a wiſe delign, 

ſhieh to th? attentive thought conſpicuous ſhine. 645 
Null, vanquiſn'd Atheiſts! will you keep the field, 
nd, hard in error, ſtill refuſe to yield? 

da, all your broken arms lie ſpread around, 

ic ignominious rout deforms the ground 
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Be wiſe, and, once admoniſh'd by a foe, | br 
Where lies your ſtrength, and where your weaknerd 


know; 

No more at Reaſon's ſolemn bar appear, 
Hardy no more ſcholaſtic weapons bear 
Diſband your feeble forces, and decline 
The war; no more in tinſel armour ſhine ; 65 
Nor ſhake your bulruſh ſpears, but ſwift repair 
To your ſtrong place of arms, the ſcoffer's chair; 
And thence, ſupported with a mocking ring, 
Sarcaſtic darts, and keen invectives fling 
Againſt your foes, and ſcornful at your feaſts 65 
Religion vanquiſh with deciſive jeſts; 
Arm'd with reſiſtleſs laughter, heaven aſſail, 
Relinquiſh reaſon, and let mirth prevail. 

Good Heav'n ! that men, who vaunt diſcerning figh 


And arrogant from wiſdom's diſtant height 664 


Look down on vulgar mortals, who revere 

A Cauſe Supreme, ſhould their proud building rear 
Without one prop the ponderous pile to bear! 
How much the Judge, who does in heaven preſide, 


Re-mocks the ſcoffer, and contemns his pride! 67 


Behold, the ſad, unſufferable hour 

Advances near, which will his error cure; 
When he compell'd ſhall drink the wrathful bowl, 
And ruin'd feel immortal vengeance roll 
Through all his veins, and drench his inmoſt ſoul. 
O'erwhelm'd with horror, ſunk in deep deſpair, 
And loit for ever, will the wretch forbear 
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o curſe his madneſs, and blaſpheme the power 
ob his juſt Sovereign, which he mock'd before? 
Hail, King Supreme! of Power immenſe Abyſs ! 
Ther of Light! Exhauſtleſs Source of Bliſs ! 
Thou uncreated, Self- exiſtent Cauſe, 
Controbd by no ſuperior being's laws, 
Fre infant light efſay'd to dart the ray, 
Tnil'd heav'nly ſweet, and try'd to kindle day: 685 
Fe the wide fields of æther were diſplay'd, 
Or filver ſtars cœrulean ſpheres inlaid ; 
Fre yet the eldeſt child of Time was born, 
r rerdant pride young Nature did adorn 
Thou art; and didſt eternity employ 690 
u unmoleſted peace, in plenitude of joy. 
In its ideal frame the world, deſign'd 
pn ages paſt, lay finiſh'd in thy mind. 
conform to this divine imagin'd plan, 
With perfect art th' amazing work began. 695: 
Thy glance ſurvey'd the ſolitary plains, 
Where ſhapeleſs ſhade inert and filent reigns ; 
Then in the dark and undiſtinguiſh'd ſpace, 
Uatruitfal, uninclos'd, and wild of face, 
Ity compaſs for the world mark'd out the deſtin'd 
place. 700 
Then didſt Thou through the fields of barren Night 
bo forth, collected in Creating Might. 
here Thou almighty vigour didſt exert, 
Vhich emicant did this and that way dart 
Trough the black boſom of the empty ſpace: 705 
{he gulphs confeſs th? omnipotent embrace, 


Q'3 And,. 
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And, pregnant grown with elemental ſeed, 
Unfiniſh'd orbs and worlds in embryo breed. 
From the crude maſs, Omniſcient AtchiteR, a 
Thou for each part materials didſt ſelect, 710 
And with a maſter-hand thy world erect. 
Labour'd by Thee, the globes, vaſt Iucid buoys, 
By Thee uplifted, float in liquid ſkies : 
By Thy cementing word their parts cohere, 
And roll by Thy impulſive nod in air. 1 
Thou in the vacant didſt the earth ſuſpend, 
Advance the mountains, and the vales extend: 
People the plains with flocks, with beaſts the wood, 
And ſtore with ſcaly colonies the flood. 

Next, Man aroſe at Thy Creating Word, u 
Of Thy terreſtrial realms vicegerent lord. 
His ſoul, more artful labour, more refin'd, 
And emulous of bright Seraphic Mind, 
Ennobled by Thy Image, ſpotleſs ſhone, 
Prais'd thee her author, and ador'd Thy throne; 735 
Able to know, admire, enjoy her God, 
She did her high felicity applaud. 

Since Thou didſt all the ſpacious worlds diſplay, 
Homage to 'Thee let all obedient pay. 
Let glittering ſtars, that dance their deſtin'd ring | 


Sublime in ſky, with vocal planets ſing 

Confederate praiſe to Thee, O Great Creator King 

Let the thin diſtricts of the waving air, 

Conveyancers of ſound, Thy ſkill declare. 

Let winds, the breathing creatures of the ſkies, 735 

Call in each vigorous gale, that roving flics 
J 


By land or ſea 3 then one loud triumph raiſe, 

And all their blaſts employ in ſongs of praiſe. 

While painted herald-birds Thy deeds proclaim, 
And on their ſpreading wings convey Thy fame; 740 
Lit eagles, which 1n Heaven's blue concave ſoar, 
gcornful of earth, ſuperior ſeats explore, : 
And riſe with breaſts ere& againſt the ſun, 

Be miniſters to bear 'Thy bright renown, | 
And carry ardent praiſes to Thy throne. 745 
Ye fiſh, aſſume a voice; with praiſes fill 

The hollow rock, and loud reactive hill. 

Let lions with their roar their thanks expreſs, 

With acclamations ſhake the wilderneſs. 

Let thunder clouds, that float from pole to pole, 750 
With ſalvos loud ſalute Thee as they roll. 

Ye monſters of the ſea, ye noiſy waves, 

Stnke with applauſe the repercuſſive caves. 

Let hail and rain, let meteors form'd of fire, 

And lambent flames, in this bleſt work conſpire. 7 55 
Let the high cedar and the mountain pine 

Lowly to thee, Great King, their heads incline. 

Let every ſpicy odoriferous tree 

Preſent its incenſe and its balm to Thee. 

And thou, Heaven's viceroy o'er this world below, 
In this bleſt taſk ſuperior ardour ſhow : 

To view thyſelf, infle& thy reaſon's ray, 

Nature's repleniſh'd theatre ſurvey ; 

Then all on fire the Author's {kill adore, 

And in loud ſongs extol Creating Power. 76g 
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Degenerate minds, in mazy error loſt, 
May combat Heaven, and impious triumphs boaſt ; 
But, while my veins feel animating fires, 
And vital air this breathing breaſt inſpires, 
Grateful to Heaven, PII ſtretch a pious wing, »y 
And ſing His praiſe, who gave me power to ſing, 
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ANUS! great leader of the rolling year, 

Since all that's paſt no vows can e'er reſtore, 
But joys and griefs alike, once hurried o'er, 
No longer now deſerve a ſmile or tear; 


Cloſe 
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Cloſe the faritaſtic ſcenes - but grace 

With brighteſt aſpects thy fore- face, 

While Time's new offspring haſten to appear. 
With lucky omens guide the coming hours, 
Command the circling ſeaſons to advance, 

And form their renovated dance, 

With flowing pleaſures fraught, and bleſs'd by friendy 


Powers. 


Thy month, O Janus! gave me firſt to know 
A mortal's trifling cares below ; 
My race of life began with thee. 
'Thus far from great misfortunes free, 
Contented, I my lot endure, 
Nor Nature's rigid laws arraign, 
Nor ſpurn at common ulls in yain, 
Which folly cannot ſhun, nor wiſe reflection cure, 


But, oh !--more anxious for the year to come, 
I would foreknow my future doom. 
Then tell me, Janus, canſt thou ſpy 
Events that yet in embryo lie, 
For me, in Time's myſterious womb ? 
Tell me—nor ſhall I dread to hear 
A thouſand accidents ſevere ; 
T'll fortify my ſoul the load to bear, 
If love rejected add not to its weight, 
To finiſh me in woes, and cruſh me down with 
fate. 


2 Put 
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But if the goddeſs, in whoſe charming eyes, 
More clearly written than in Fate's dark book, 
by joy, my grief, my all of future fortune lies 3 
If ſhe muſt with a leſs propitious look 
Forbid my humble ſacrifice, 
Or blaſt me with a killing frown; 
If, Janus, this thou ſeeſt in ſtore, 
Cut ſhort my mortal thread, and now 
Take back the gift thou didſt beſtow ! 
Here let me lay my burden down, 
And ceaſe to love in vain, and be a wretch no 
more. 
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“ Augur, & fulgente decorus arcu 

& Phoebus acceptuſque novem Camcenis, 
Qui ſalutari levat arte feſſos 

&« Corporis artus; 
« Alterum in luſtrum meliuſque ſemper 
« Proroget ævum.““ Hoa 


I. 
E G IN, celeſtial ſource of light, 


To gild the new-revolving ſphere 

And from the pregnant womb of night, 
Urge on to birth the infant year. 
Rich with auſpicious luſtre riſe, 

Thou faireſt regent of the ſkies, 

| Conſpicuous with thy filver bow ! 

i To thee, a god, 'twas given by Jove 

| To rule the radiant orbs above, 


'To Gloriana this below. 
II. With 


0% 


With 
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II. 

With joy renew thy deſtin'd race, 
And let the mighty montlis begin ; 
Let no ill omen cloud thy face, 
Turouch all thy circle {mile ſerene. 
While the ſtern miniſters of fate 
Watchful o'er pale Lutetia wait, 
To grieve the Gaul's perſidious head; 

de Hours, thy offspring heavenly fair, 
Their whiteſt wings ſhould ever wear, 


Ard gentle joys on Albion ſhed. 
III. 


When Ilia bore the future fates of Rome, 
And the long honours of her race began, 
Thus, to prepare the graceful age to come, 
They from thy ſtores in happy order ran. 
Heroes elected to the liſt of fame 
Fix the ſure columns of her riſing ſtate 
Till the loud triumphs of the Julian name 
Render'd the glories of her reign complete, 
Each year advanc'd a rival to the reſt, 
Incomely ſpoils of war, and great atchievements dreſt. 

| L. 

day, Phoebus, for thy ſearching eye 
dau Rome the darling child of fate, 
Wien nothing equal here could vie 
lu ſtrength with her imperious ſtate; 
day, if high virtues there did reign 
Eralted in a nobler ſtrain, 
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Than in fair Albion thou haſt ſeen ; 


Or can her demi-gods compare 
Their trophies for ſucceſsful war, 
To thoſe that riſe for Albion's Queen ! 
15 
When Albion firſt majeſtic ſhew'd 
High o'er the circling ſeas her head, 
Her the great Father ſmiling view'd, 


And thus to bright Victoria ſaid : 
Mindful of Phlegra's happy plain, 1 
On which, fair nymph, you ſix'd my reign, Ve 
This iſle to you ſhall ſacred be; WI. 
Her hand ſhall hold the rightful ſcale, Th, 
And crowns be vanquiſh'd, or prevail, His 
As Gloriana ſhall decree. To 
III. Not 
Victoria, triumph in thy great increaſe ! Pla, 
With joy the Julian ſtem the Tyber claims; Th, 
Young Ammon's might the Granic waves conlcls; 
The Heber had a Mars, a Churchill Thames. 
Roll, ſovereign of the ſtreams ! thy rapid tide, ( 
And bid thy brother floods revere the Queen, 1 
Whoſe voice the hero's happy hand employ'd * 


To fave the Danube, and ſubdue the Seine; 
And, boldly juſt to Gloriana's fame, 
Exalt thy ſilver urn, and duteous homage claim. 


. 
Advanc'd to thy meridian height, 


On earth, great God of day, look down: 
Let Windſor entertain thy 6ght, 
Clad in fair emblems of renown 
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And whilſt in radiant pomp appear 

The names to bright Victoria dear, 

Intent the long proceſſion view ; 

Confeſs none worthier ever wore 

Her favours, or was deck'd with more, 
Than ſhe confers on Churchill's brow. 


II. 


But oh! withdraw thy piercing rays, 
The nymph anew begins to moan, 
Viewing the much-lamented ſpace, 
Where late her warlike William ſhone 
There hx*d by her oificious hand, 
His ſword and ſeoptre of command, 
To deathleſs tame adopted, reſt; 
Nor wants there to ie me her woe, . 
Plac'd with re _ kul love below, 
The tar that beam'd on Glouceſter's breaſt, 


III. 

O Phœbus! all thy ſaving power employ, 
Long let our vows avert the diſtant woe, 
Lre Gloriana re-aſcends the ſky, 
And leaves a land of orphans here below ! 
But vhen (fo Heaven ordains!) her ſmiling ray 
Dulinguiſt'd o'er the balance ſhall preſide, 
Wilt future kings her ancient ſceptre ſway, 
May her mild influence all their councils guide: 
To Albion ever conſtant in her love, 
Or lovereizas here the beſt, the brightelt ſtar above. 
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| 

For lawleſs power, reclaim'd to right, 
And virtue rais'd by Pious arms, 
Let Albion be thy fair delight, 
And ſhield her ſaſe from threaten'd harms: 
With flowers and fruit her boſom fill, 
Let laurel rife on every hill, 
Freſh as the firſt on nnn! brow: 
Inſtruct her tuneful tons to ſing 
And make cach vale with e 111 8 
To Blenheim and Kamilia due. 


II. 
Secure of bright eternal up, 
th happy wing the Theban ſwan 

Towering from Piſa's ſacred ſtre: am, 
Inſpir'd 57 thee, the ſong began: 
Through deſarts of e niglit, 
When he harmonious took his fliglit, 
The gods conſtrain'd the founding {heres : 
Still Envy darts her rage in vain, 
The luitre of his worth to ain, 
He growing whiter with lus years, 


IIL 


But, Phoebus, god of numbers, high to raiſe 
The honours of thy art, and heavenly lyre, 


What Muſe is deſtin'd to our ſovereign's praile, , 


Worthy ber acts, and thy informing fire? 


To 


In 
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\ him for whom this ſpringing laurel grows, 


ternal on the topmoſt heights of fame, 
7 kind, and all thy Helicon diſcloſe; 
ad all intent on Gloriana's name, 
et filence brood o' er ocean, earth, and air, 
when to victor Jove thou ſung'ſt the giants war. 


I. 


In ſure records each ſhining deed, 
then faithful Clio ſets to view, 
Poſterity will doubting read, 

ad ſcarce believe her annals true: 
ke Muſes toil with art to raiſe 

| AUtions monuments of praiſe, 
When other actions they rehearſe : 
But half of Gloriana's reign, 

Phat ſo the reſt may credit gain, 
Phould paſs unregiſter'd in verſe. 


II. 
Hizh on its own eſtabliſf'd baſe 


railing 8 ue's * d to rile ; 


1 in nel with ſolid ks ; 
re Gloriana on the throne, 
WW) uitting for Albion's reſt her own, 
P types of regal power was ſeen : 
Vith fair pre-eminence confeſt, 
t triumph'd in a private breaſt, 
pad made the Princeſs more than Queen. 


R 3 III. O Pha- 


To 
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O Phœbus! would thy godhead not refuſe * 
This humble incenſe, on thy altar laid; Hor 
Would thy propitious car attend the Muſe, The 
That ſupplant now invokes thy certain aid; Fre 
With Mantuan force I'd mount a ſtronger gale, 

And ling the parent of her land, who ſtrove 
'T* exceed the tranſports of her people's zeal, 8 
With acts of mercy, and majeſtic love; Rec 
By fate, to fix Britannia's empire, given Th 
The guardian power of earth, and public care of hear, Li 
; W. 
L Ur 

Then, Churchill, ſnould the Muſe record V 
The conquelts by thy ſword atchiev'd ; Ax 
Quiet to Belgian ſtates reſtor'd, y 
And Auſtrian crowns by thee retriev'd. Fl 
Imperious Leopold confeſs'd 
His hoary majeſty diitreſs'd ; 

To arms, to arms, Bavaria calls, 

Nor with leſs terror ſhook his throne, A 

Than when the riſing creſcent ſhone 1 

Malignant o'er his ſhatter'd walls. A 
IT. F 

The warrior led the Britons forth « 
On foreign fields to dare their fate, P 
Diſtinguiſh'd ſouls of ſhining worth, ( 


In war unknowing to retreat ; 
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Thon, Phœbus, ſaw'ſt the hero's face, 
When Mars had breath'd a purple grace, 
| And mighty fury fill'd his breaſt : 

Hor like thyſelf, when to deſtroy 

The Greeks thou didſt thy darts employ, 
Fierce with thy golden quiver dreſt! 


III. 


gudden, whilſt baniſh*d from his native land, 
Red with diſhoneſt wounds, Bavaria mourn'd, 
The chief, at Gloriana's high command, 
Like a rous'd lion to the Maes return'd; 
Wich vengeful ſpeed the Britiſh ſword he drew, 
Unus'd to grieve his hoſt with long delay; 
Whilft wing'd with fear the force of Gallia flew ; 
As when the morning ſtar reſtores the day, 
The wandering ghoſts of twenty thouſand ſlain 
Fleet ſullen to the ſhades from Blenheim's mournful 
plain, 
| 
Britannia, wipe thy duſty brow, 
And put the Bourbon laurels on; 
To thee deliver'd nations bow, 
And bleſs the ſpoils thy wars have won. 
For thee Bellona points her ſpear, 
And whilit lamenting mothers fear, 
On high her ſignal torch diſplays; 
Put when thy ſword is ſheath'd, again 
Udſcquious ſhe receives thy chain, 
And ſmooths her violence of face. 
R 4 II. Parent 
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II. Where 
Parent of arms! for ever ſtand Cular 
With large mcreafe of fame rever'd, 
Whilſt arches to thy faving hand 
On Danube's grateful banks are rear'd. 
Eugene, inſpir'd to war by thee, = 
Auſonia's wecping ſtates to free, 
Swift on th' Imperial eagle flies; 
Whilſt, bleeding, from his azure bed 
Th' aſſerted Iber lifts his head, 
And ſafe his Auſtrian lord enjoys. 


III. 


Io Britannia ! fix'd on foreign wars, 


Guiltleſs of civil rage extend thy name: 
The wares of utmoſt ocean, and the ſtars, 
Are bounds but equal to thy ſovereign's fame. 


With deeper wrath thy victor lion roars, A 
Wide o'er the ſubject world diffuſing fear, Gre: 
Whilit Gallia weeps her guilt, and peace implores ; Tho 
So Earth, transſix'd by fierce Minerva's ſpear, Rec 
A gentler birth obedient did diſcloſe, Wü. 
And ſudden from the wound cternal olives roſe. Eten 


| 
When with eſtabliſh'd freedom bleſs'd, 
The globe to great Alcides bow'd, 

: Whole happy power reliev'd th' oppreſs'd 
From lawleſs chains, and check'd the proud; 
Mature in fame, the grateful gods 
Recciv'd him to their bright abodes : 


Where 
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Where Hebe crown'd his blooming joys 
Calands the willing Muſes wove, 

And each with emulation ſtrove 

"1dorn the Churchill of the ſkies, 


4 
Fer Albion's chief, ye ſacred nine! 
Your harps with generous ardour ſtring, 
bah Fame“ 8 mate] trumpet join, 
And ſafe beneath his laurel fing : 
When clad in vines the Seine ſhall glide, 
And duteous in a ſmoother tide, 
To Britiſh ſeas her tribute yield; 
Wakeful at Honours ſhrine attend, 
And long with living beams defend 
From night, the warrior's votive ſhield, . 
III. 
And, Woodſtock, let his dome exalt thy fame, 
IGreat o'er thy Norman ruins be reſtor'd; 
Thou that with pride doit * Edward's cradle claim, 


Receive an e hero for thy lord: 

ns every column to record their toils 

Lternal monuments of conqueſt wears, 

nd all thy walls are dreſs'd with mingled {poils, 
ather'd on fam'd Ramillia and Poictiers, 

High on thy tower the grateful flag diſplay, 


vc to thy Queen's reward, and Blenheim's glorious 
day. 


* The Black Prince, 
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Lamenting the Death of the late 


8 K not the cauſe why all the tuneful ſain, 
Who us'd to fill the vales with tender {trains 
In deep deſpair neglect the warbling reed, 
And all their bleating flocks refuſe to feed. 
Aſk not why greens and flowers ſo late appear 
To clothe the glebe, and deck the ſpringing year; 
Why ſounds the lawn with loud laments and crics, 
And ſwoln with tears to floods the rivulcts riſe: 
The fair Florelio now has left the plain, 
And is the grief, who was the grace, of every Pritih 
ſwain. 

Tor thee, lov'd youth! on every vale and lawn, 
The nymphs and all thy fellow-fhepherds moan, 
The little birds now ceaſe to ſing and love, 
Silent they ſit, and droop in every grove : 

No mounting lark now warbles on the wing, 
Nor linnets chirp to cheer the ſullen ſpring : 
Only the melancholy turtles coo, 

And Philomel by night repeats her woe. 

O, charmer of the ſhades ! the tale prolong, 


Nor let the morning interrupt thy ſong :; | 
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Or foftly tune thy tender notes to mine, 
Forgetting Tereus, make my ſorrows thine. 
Now the dear youth has left the lonely plain, 
Ard is the grief, who was the grace, of every Britiſh 
ſwain. 
dor, all ye ſhades, where late he us'd to reſt, 
If &r your beds with lovelier ſwain were prelt ; 
Gay, all ye ſilver ſtreams, if e'er ye bore 
The image of ſo fair a face before. 
But now, ye ſtreams, aſſiſt me whilſt J mourn, 
For never muſt the lovely ſwain return 
And, as theſe flowing tears increaſe your tide, 
0, murmur for the ſhepherd as ye glide : 
De ſure, ye rocks, while I my grief diſcloſe, 
Let your ſad echoes lengthen out my woes; 
Ye breezes, bear the plaintive accent on, 
And, whiſpering, tell the floods Florelio's gone ; 
For ever gone, and left the lonely plain, 
And is the grief, who was the grace, of every Britifly 


+ 


ith 
wain. 

Ripe ſtrawberries for thee, and peaches grew, 
JSseet to the taſte, and tempting red to view. 
For thee the roſe put ſweeter purple on, 
Preventing, by her haſte, the ſummer-ſun. 

Put now the flowers all pale and blighted lie, 
And in cold ſweats of lickly mildew die. 

Nor can the bees ſuck from the ſhrivel'd blooms 
Athereal ſweets, to ſtore their golden combs. 
Ut on thy lips they would their labour leave, 
And ſweeter odours from thy mouth receive: 


(r 


Sweet 
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Sweet as the breath of Flora, when ſhe lies 
In jaſmine ſhades, and for young Zephyr ſighs. 
But now thoſe lips are cold; relentleſs death 
Hath chuPd their charms, and ſtopt thy balmy breath, 
Thoſe eyes, where Cupid tipp'd his darts with lire, 
And kindled in the coldeſt nymphs defire, 
Robb'd of their beams, in everlaſting night 
Are clos'd, and give us woes as once deliglit: 
And thou, dear youth, haſt left the lonely plain, 
And art the grief, who wert the grace, of every Bri. 
tiſh ſwain. 

As in his bower the dying ſhepherd lay, 
The ſhepherd yet ſo young, and once fo gay! 
The nymphs that ſwim the ſtream, and range the wood, 
And haunt the flowery meads, around him ſtood, 
There tears down each fair cheek unbounded fell, 
And, as he gaſp*d, they gave a ſad farewel. 
Softly, they cry'd, as ſleeping flowers are clos'd 
By night, be thy dear eyes by death compos'd ; 
A gentle fall may thy young beauties have, 
And golden ſlumbers wait thee in the grave: 
Yearly thy hearſe with garlands we'll adorn, 
And teach young nightingales for thee to mourn; 
Bees love the blooms, the flocks the bladed gram, 
Nor leſs wert thou beloy'd by every ſwain. 
Come, ſhepherds, come, perform the funeral due, 
For he was ever good and kind to you: 
On every ſmootheſt beech, in every grove, 
In weeping characters record your love. 


Ard 
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And as in memory of Adonis ſlain, 

* hen for the youth the Syrian maids complain, 

is river, to record the guilty day, 

With freſhly bleeding purple ſtains the ſea: 

ip o thou, dear Cam, contribute to our woe, 

And bid thy ſtream in plaintive murmurs flow: 

Thy head with thy own willow boughs adorn, 

| Ard with thy tears ſupply the frugal urn, 

Thc ſxains their ſheep, the nymphs ſhall leave the 

lawn, 

And yearly on their banks renew their moan: 

Eis mother, while they there lament, ſhall be 

The queen of love, the lov'd Adonis he: 

[On her, like Venus, all the Graces wait, 

And he too like Adonis in his fate! 

Tor freſh in fragrant youth he left the plain, - 

Lid is the grief, who was the grace, of every Britiſh 
ſwain. 

No more the nymphs, that o'cr the brooks preſide, 

Dreſs their gay beauties by the cryſtal ide, 

Nor fly the wintry winds, nor ſcorching ſun, 


od, 


Now he, for whom they {trove to charm, is gone. 
FO! they beneath their reedy coverts ſigh'd, 

Fund booked, and long'd, and for Flor la dy'd. 

Pf lum they ſang, and with ſoft ditties ſtrove 

Lo ſooth the pleating agonies of love. 

Tut now they roam, diſtracted with deſpair, 

ud cypreſs, twin'd with mournful willows, wear. 
Ibu, hand-in-hand, around his grave they go, 

us ſallron-buds and fading lilics ſtrow, 


uud 


With 
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Sweet as the breath of Flora, when ſhe lies 
In jaſmine ſhades, and for young Zephyr ſighs, 
But now thoſe lips are cold; relentleſs death 
Hath child their charms, and ſtopt thy balmy breath, 
Thoſe eyes, where Cupid tipp'd his darts with lire, 
And kindled in the coldeſt nymphs defire, 
Robb'd of their beams, in everlaſting night 
Are clos'd, and give us woes as once delight : 
And thou, dear youth, haſt left the lonely plain, 
And art the grief, who wert the grace, of every Bri. 
tiſh ſwain. 

As in his bower the dying ſhepherd lay, 
The ſhepherd yet ſo young, and once ſo gay! 
The nymphs that ſwim the ſtream, and range the wood, 
And haunt the flowery meads, around him ſtood, 
There tears down each fair cheek unbounded fell, 
And, as he gaſp'd, they gave a ſad farewel. 
Softly, they cry'd, as ſleeping flowers are clos'd 
By night, be thy dear eyes by death compos'd ; 
A gentle fall may thy young beauties have, 
And golden ſlumbers wait thee in the grave: 
Yearly thy hearſe with garlands we'll adorn, 
And teach young nightingales for thee to mourn; 
Bees love the blooms, the flocks the bladed grain, 
Nor leſs wert thou belov'd by every ſwain. 
Come, ſhepherds, come, perform the funeral due, 
For he was ever good and kind to you: 
On every ſmoothelt beech, in every grove, 
In weeping characters record your love. 


Ard 
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Aas in memory of Adonis ſlain, 
When for the youth the Syrian maids complain, 
Us river, to record the guilty day, 
With freſhly bleeding purple ſtains the ſea : 
. dy thou, dear Cam, contribute to our woe, 
And bid thy ſtream in plaintive murmurs flow: 
Thy head with thy own willow boughs adorn, 
Ard with thy tears ſupply the frugal urn. 
Tie ſwains their ſheep, the nymphs ſhall leave the 
lawn, 
And yearly on their banks renew their moan : 
Eis mother, while they there lament, ſhall be 
The queen of love, the lov'd Adonis he: 
On her, like Venus, all the Graces wait, 
And he too like Adonis in his fate ! 
For freſh in fragrant youth he left the plain, 
And is the grief, who was the grace, of every Britiſh 
ſwain. 
No more the nymphs, that o'cr the brooks preſide, 
Dreſs their gay beauties by the cryſtal tide, 
Nor fly the wintry winds, nor ſcorching ſun, 


Now he, for whom they ſtrove to charm, 1s gone, 
Ut they beneath their reedy coverts ſigh'd, 
And look*d, and long'd, and for Florelio dy'd. 
Of him they ſang, and with ſoft ditties ſtrove 
To ſooth the plealing agonies of love. 
Put now they roam, diſtracted with deſpair, 
Aud cypreſs, twin'd with mournful willows, wear. 
Thus, hand-1n-hand, around lis grave they go, 
F Aud ſaſſron-buds and fadin g lilies ſtrow, 
| With 
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With ſprigs of myrtle mix'd, and ſcattering ery, 
So ſweet and ſoft the ſhepherd was! ſo ſoon Cecreed 
to die! 

There, freſh in dear remembrance of their woes 
His name the young anemonies diſcloſe : 

Nor ſtrange they ſhould a double grief avow, 
Then Venus wept, and Paſtorella now. 
Breathe ſoft, ye winds! long let them paint the plan, 
Unhurt, untouch'd by every Paine ſwain. 
And when, ye nymphs, to make the garland; gay, 
With which ye crown the Miſtreſs of the May, 
Ye ſhall theſe flowers to bind her temples take, 
O pluck them gently for Florelio's ſake ! 

And when through Woodſtock's green retreats re 

ſtray, 

Or Althrop's flowery vales invite to play; 

O'er which young Paſtorella's beauties bring 
Elyſium early, and improve the ſpring: 

When evening gales attentive ſilence keep, 

And heaven its balmy dew begins to weep, 

By the ſoft fall of every warbling ſtream, 

Sigh your ſad airs, and bleſs the ſhepherd's name: 
There to the tender lute attune your woe, 
While hyacinths and myrtles round ye grow. 

So may Sylvanus ever *tend your bowers, 
And Zephyr bruſh the mildew from the flowers ! 
Bid all the ſwans from Cam and Iſis haſte, 
In the melodious choir to breathe their laſt. 
O Colin, Colin, could I there complain 
Like thee, when young Philiſides was flain | 
2 Thon 


. 
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hou ſweet frequenter of the Muſes? ſtream! ! 
Why have I not thy voice, or thou my theme? 
Though weak my voice, though lowly be my lays, 
They ſhall be ſacred to the ſhepherd's praiſe : 
To him my voice, to him my lays belong, 
And bright Myrtilla now mult live unſung : 
Fren ſhe, whoſe artleſs beauty bleſs'd me more 
Than ever ſwain was bleſs'd by nymph before; 
White every tender ſigh to ſeal our bliſs 
Droucht a kind vow, and every vow a Kiſs: 
Fair, chaſte, and kind, yet now no more can move, 
80 much my grief is ſtronger than my love: 
Now the dear youth has left the lonely Plain, 
And is the grief, who was the grace, of every Britiſh 
ſwain. 
As when ſome cruel hind has borne _y . 
The turtle's neſt, and made the young his Prey, 
ded in her native grove ſhe fits alone 
There hangs her v. 10533 and murmurs out her moan z 
So the brig bt ſepherdeſs, who bore the boy, 
Beneath a! left yew docs weeping lie; 
Nor can the fair the weighty woe ſuſtain, 
but bends, like roſes cruſl”d with falling rain; 
Nor from the ſilent earth her cyes removes, 
That, weeping, languiſh like a dying dove's. 
Not ſuch her look (ſevere reverſe of fate!) 
When little Loves in every dimple fate ; 
And all the Smiles delighted to reſort 


On the — heaven of her ſoft checks to ſport: 
Soft 
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Soft as the clouds mild April evenings wear, 


. 
* 3 {115 
Wich drop freſh flowrets on the youthful year. - 
. 1 15 
The fountain's fall can't lull her wakeful woes 

, e Dut 

Nor poppy-garlands give the nymph repoſe: b 
4 f | 2 Will 
Pak peel brakes, and unfrequented crores, Po 
. 3 & rot 
O'er hills and dales, and craggy cliffs, ſhe roves. Wir 
: | : it! 
And when ſhe ſpies, beneath ſome filent ſhade, E. 
7 . . > nc 
Che daifies preſs'd, where late his limbs were hid, 15 
. . 0 . ve 

To the cold print there cloſe ſhe joins her face, Wh 
And all with guſhing tears bedews the graſs. * 


There with loud plaints ſhe wounds the pitying ſkis, Wh 
And, ch! return, my lovely youth, ſhe cries; 
Return, Florelio, with thy wonted charms 

Fill the ſoft circle of my longing arms. 


Ceaſe, fair affliction, ceaſe | [ the kak boy 
fn Death's cold arms muſt pale and breathleſs lie. 
The Fates can never change their firſt decree, 
Or {ure they would have chang'd this one for thee. 
Fan for his Syrinx makes eternal moan, 
Ceres her daughter loſt, and thou thy ſon. 
IThy fon for ever now has left the plain, 
And! is the grief, who was the grace, of every Pritil 
ſwaln. 
Fen, ye moſſy caves, and ſhady groves, 
Once happy ſcenes of our ſucceſsful loves: 
Ye] angry herds, and bleating flocks, adieu ! 
Yiuts be your beds, and browze the bitter yew. 
Two lambs alone ſhall be my charge to feed, 
For yearly on his grave two lambs hall bleed. 
This 


kiey 


ritih 


This 
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This pledge of laſting love, dear ſhade, receive ; 
Tis al, alas, a ſhepherd's love can give! 

But grief from its own power will ſet me free, 
Will ſend me ſoon a willing ghoſt to thee: 
Cropt in the flowery ſpring of youth, ÞIl go 
With haſty joy to wait thy ſhade below: 

In exer-fragrant meads, and jaſmine-bowers, 
Well dwell, and all Elyſium ſhall be ours. 
Where citron groves æthereal odours breathe, 
And ſtreams of flowing cryſtal purl beneath; 
Where all are ever young, and heavenly fair, 
As here above thy fiſter Graces are. 


K N O D E. 


I. 
W HAT art thou, Life, whoſe ſtay we court? 
What is thy rival Death we fear? 
dinee we're but fickle Fortune's ſport, 
Vhy ſhould we wiſh t' inhabit here, 
And think the race we find ſo rough too ſhort ? 
II. 
While in the womb we forming lie, 
While yet the lamp of life diſplays 
à doubtful dawn with feeble rays, 
New ifluing from non-entity ; 
The ſhell of fleſh pollutes with ſin 
lis gem, the ſoul, juſt enter'd in; 
And, by tranſmitted vice defil'd, 
The fiend commences with the child. 


Vor. XXXY.. 8 
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III. 
In this dark region future fates are bred, 
And mines of ſecret ruin laid: 
Hot fevers here long kindling lie, 
Prepar'd with flaming whips to rage, 
And laſh on lingering deſtiny : 
Whenc'er exceſs has fir'd our riper age, 
Here brood in infancy the gout and ſtone, 
Fruits of our fathers? follies, not our own. 
Ev'n with our nouriſhment we death receive, 
For here our guiltleſs mothers give | 
Poiſon for food when firſt we live. 
Hence noiĩſome humours * ſweat through every pot, 
And blot us with an undiſtinguiſh*d ſore : 
Nor, mov'd with beauty, will the dire diſeaſe 
Forbear on faultleſs forms to ſeize ; 
But vindicates the good, the gay, 
The wiſe, the young, its common prey. 
Had all, conjoin'd in one, had power to fave, 


The Muſes had not wept o'er Blandford's grave. 


IV. 
The fpark of pure æthereal light 
That actuates this fleeting frame, 
Darts through the cloud of fleſh a ſickly flame, 
And ſeems a glow-worm in a winter-mght. 
But man would yet look wondrous wile, 
And equal chains of thought devile ; 
Intends his mind on mighty ſchemes, 
Refutes, defines, confirms, declaims ; 


* The ſmall-pox. 
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And diagrams he draws, t* explain 

The learn'd chimeras of his brain; 

And, with imaginary wiſdom proud, 

Thinks on the goddeſs while he clips the cloud. 
V. 

Through Error's mazy grove, with fruitleſs toil, 
Perplex'd with puzzling doubts we roam; 
Falſe images our ſight beguile, 

But fill we ſtumble through the gloom, 
And ſcience ſeek, which {till deludes the mind. 
Yet, more enamour'd with the race, 

With difproportion*d ſpeed we urge the chace ; 
In vain ! the various prey no bounds reſtrain 
Flcting it only leaves, t? increaſe our pain, 


A cold unſatisfying ſcent behind. 
VI, 


Yet, gracious God ! preſumptuous man 
With random gueſſes makes pretence 
To ſound thy ſearchleſs providence 
From which he firſt began: 
Like hooded hawks we blindly tower, 
ind cireumſcribe, with fancy'd laws, thy power. 
| Thy will the rolling orbs obey, 
The moon, preſiding o'er the ſea, 
Governs the waves with equal ſway : 
But man perverſe, and lawleſs ſtill, 
Boldly runs counter to thy will; 
Thy patient thunder he defies ; 
Lays down falſe principles, and moves 
By what his vicious choice approves z 
e d, when he's vainly wicked, thinks he's wiſe. 
8 2 VII. Return, 
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Return, return, too long miſled ! 

Wich filtal fear adore thy God: 

Ere the vaſt deep of heaven was ſpread, 

Or body firſt in ſpace abode, 
Glories ineffable adorn'd his head. 
Unnumber'd ſeraphs round the burning throne, 
Sung to th* incomprehenſible Three-One: 

Yet then his clemency did pleaſe 

With lower forms t' augment his train, 


inftr 
Ky 
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And made thee, wretched creature, Man, 
Probationer of happineſs. 


VIIL. 
On the vaſt ocean of his wonders here, 

We momentary bubbles ride, 

Till, cruſh'd by the tempeſtuous tide, 
Sunk in the parent flood we diſappear : 
We, who ſo gaudy on the waters ſhone, \ 
Proud, like the ſnowery bow, with beauties not ouromn, P 


Ix. Va 
But, at the ſignal given, this earth and ſea 

Shall ſet their ſleeping vaſlals free; 25 

And the belov'd of God, 

The Faithful, and the Juſt, 

Like Aaron's choſen rod, 

Though dry, ſhall bloſſom in the duſt: 
Then, gladly bounding from their dark reſtrainte, 
The ſkeletons ſhall brighten into ſaints, 

And, from mortality refin'd, ſhall riſe 


To meet their Saviour coming in the ſkies :. 
Inſtructed 
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iagtructed then by intuition, we 
el the vain efforts of our wiſdom ſee; 


4 Gall then impartially confeſs 
Our demonſtration was but gueſs; 

Thzt Knowledge, which from human reaſon flows. 
Unleſs Religion guide its courſe, 
And Faith her ſteady mounds oppoſe, 


J I-norance at beft, and often worſe. 
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FOURTEENTH CHAPTER OF ISATAH 
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N OW has th' Almighty Father, ſeated high 
un. In ambient glories, from th' eternal throne 
Vouchfat'd compaſſion ; and th' afflictive power 
Has broke, whoſe iron ſceptre long had bruis'd 
The groaning nations. Now returning Peace, 
Dorc-cy'd, and rob'd in white, the bliſsful land 
Deigas to re-viſit; whilit beneath her ſteps 

The foil, with civil laughter oft? manur'd, 

Pours forth abundant olives. Their high tops 
The cedars wave, exulting o'er thy fall, 

Whoſe fteel from the tall monarch of the grove 
verer'd the regal honours, and up tore 

The ſcions blooming in the parent ſhade. 
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When vehicled in flame, thou ſlow didft paſ We 
Prone through the gates of night, the dreary realny And 
With loud acclaim receiv'd thee. Tyrants old And 
( Gigantic forms, with human blood beſmear'd) Or « 
Roſe from their thrones ; for thrones they ſtill polſels The 
Their penance and their guilt : Art thou, they cry, Ten 
O emulous of our crimes, here doom'd to reign | I 
Aſſociate of our woe? Nor com'ſt thou girt Gat 
With hvery'd ſlaves, or bands of warrior-knights, Ber 
Which erſt before thee ſtood, a flattering crowd, Bla 
Obſervant of thy brow ; nor hireling quires Art 
Attempering to the harp their warbled airs, Wi 
Thy panegyric chaunt ; but, huſh'd in death, Tr: 
Like us thou ly'ſt unwept ; a corle obſcene Th 
With duit, and preying worms, bare and deſpoil's Fer 
Of ill-got pomp. We hail thee our compeer! W. 

How art thou with diminiſh'd glory fall'n Th 
From thy proud zenith, ſwift as meteors glide Þy 


Allope a ſummer-eve ! Of all the ſtars 
Titled the firſt and faireſt, thou didſt hope 
To ſhare divinity, or haply more, 
Elated as ſupreme when o'er the North 
Thy bloody banners ſtream'd, to rightful kings 
Portending ruinous downfall ; wondrous low, 
Opprobrious and deteſted art thou thrown, 
Difrob*'d of all thy ſplendors: round thee itand 
The ſwarming populace, and with fix'd regard 
Eyeing thee pale and breathleſs, ſpend their rage 
In taunting ſpeech, and jovial afk their friends, 
Is this The Mighty, whoſe imperious yoke 

Ve 
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We bore reluctant, who to deſert wilds 

And haunts of ſavages transform'd the marts, 

And capital cities raz'd, pronouncing thrall 

Or exile on the peerage ? How becalm'd 

The tyrant lies, whoſe noſtrils us'd to breathe 

Tempeſts of wrath, and ſhook eſtabIi{t*d thrones ! 
In ſolemn ſtate the bones of pious kings, 

Gather'd to their great fires, are ſafe repos'd 

Beneath the weeping vault: but thou, a branch 

Blaſted and curs'd by Heaven, to dogs and fowls 

Art doom'd a banquet ; mingling ſome remains 

With criminals unabſolv'd; on all thy race 

Tranſmitting guilt and vengeance. From thy domes 

Thy children ſkulk erroneous and forlorn, 

Fearing perdition, and for mercy ſue 1 

With eyes uplift, and tearful. From thy ſeed 

The ſceptre Heaven reſumes, by thee uſurp'd 

Dy guile and force, and ſway'd with lawleſs rage, 


VERSES on Tur UNION. 


T HE Gaul, intent on univerſal ſway, 
Sees his own ſubjects with conſtraint obey; 
And they who moſt his riſing beams ador'd, 
Weep in their chains, and wiſh another lord. 
But, if the Muſe not uninſpir'd preſage, 
Juſtice ſhall triumph o'er oppreſlive rage: 
His power ſhall be reclaim'd to rightful laws, 
And all, like Savoy, ſhall deſert his cauſe. 
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So when to diſtant vales an eagle ſteers, 
His fierceneſs not diſarm'd by length of years; 
From his ſtretch'd wing he ſees the feathers fly, 
Which bore him to his empire of the ſky. 
Unlike, great Queen, thy ſteps to deathleſs tame; 
O beſt, O greateſt of thy royal name! 
Thy Britons, fam'd for arts, in battle brave, 
Have nothing now to cenſure, or to crave : 
Ev'n Vice and factious.Zeal are held in awe, 
Thy court a temple, and thy life a law. 
When cdg'd with terrors, by thy vengeful hang 
The iword is drawn to gore a guilty land; 
Thy mercy cures the wound thy juſtice gave, 
For *tis thy lov'd prerogative to fave : 
And Victory, to grace thy triumph, brings 
Palms in her hand, with healing in her wings. 
But as mild heaven on Eden's op*ning veins 
Beſtow'd the balmieſt dews, and brighteſt bearas : 
So, whilſt remoteſt climes thy influence ſhare, 
Britain's the darling object of thy care: 
By thy wiſe councils, and reſiſtleſs might, 
Abroad we conquer, and at home umte : 
Before thou bid'ſt the diftant battles ceaſe, 
Thy picty cements domeſtic peace; 
Impatient of delay to nx the ſtate, 
Thy dove brings olive ere the waves abate. 
Hail, happy ſiſter-lands! for ever prove 
Rivals alone in loyalty and love; 
Kindled from heaven, be your auſpicious flame 
As laſting, and as bright, as Anna's fame! 
Ard 
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nud thou, fair northern nymphs, partake our toil, 
7h us divide the danger, and the ſpoil: 
Then thy brave ſons, the friends of Mars avow'd, 
„ gecl around our Albion {ſtandards crowd; 
nat wonders in the war ſhall now be Denn 
By her, who ſingle ſhook the Gallic throne ! 
The day draws nigh, in which the warrior-queen 
0.1] wave her union=croſſes o'er the Seine: 
Ro 190 with heroic warmth unfelt before, 
Her lions with redoubled fury roar ; 
Aud urging on to fame, with joy behold 
The woody walks in which they rang'd of old. 
0 Louis, long the terror of thy arms 
Has aw'd the continent with dire alarms ; 
xulting in thy pride, with hope to ſee 
_ ures and ſtates derive their power from thee ; : 
From Britain's equal hand the ſcale to wreſt, 
And reign without a rival o'er the weſt: 
Dut now the laurels, by thy rapine torn 
From Belgian groves, in early triumphs borne z 
Wither'd and leafleſs in thy winter ſtand, 
prpor'c a prey to every hoſtile hand: 
By frange extremes of deſtiny decreed 
Tot :oartſh, and to fall with equal ſpeed. 
do the young gourd, around the prophet's head 
Wih ſwift increaſe her fragrant honours ſpread ; 
beneath the growing ſhade ſecure he fate, 
Toſee the towers of Ninus bow to fate: 
hut, curs'd by Heaven, the greens began to fade, 
And, fic kening, tadden as they roſe, decay' d. 
CUPID 
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CUPID anÞD 3 MERK; 


UPID reſign'd to Sylvia's care 
His bow and quiver ſtor'd with darts; 
Commiſſioning the matchleſs fair 
To fill his ſhrine with bleeding hearts. 
His empire thus ſecur'd, he flies 
To ſport amid th' Idalian grove ; 
Whoſe feather'd choirs proclaim'd the joys, 
And bleſs'd the pleaſing power of love. 


The god their grateful ſongs engage, 
To ſpread his nets which Venus wrought ; 


Whilſt Hymen held the golden cage, 
To keep ſecure the game they caught. 


The warblers, briſk with genial flame, 
Swift from the myrtle ſhades repair; 
A willing captive each became, 
And ſweetlier carol'd in the ſnare. 
When Hymen had receiv'd the prey, 
To Cytherea's fane they flew ; 
Regardleſs, while they wing'd their way, 
How ſullen all the ſongſters grew. 
Alas! no ſprightly note is heard, 
But each with ſilent grief conſumes 
Though to celeſtial food preferr'd, 
They pining drop their painted plumes, 
Cupid, afflicted at the change, 
To beg her aid to Venus run; 
She heard the tale, nor thought it ſtrange, 
But, ſmiling, thus advis'd her ſon: 


CUPID AND HY MEN, 


Pleaſure grows languid with reſtraint, 
is Nature's privilege to roam: 

F you'd not have your linnets faint, 
Leave A with his cage at home. 


5 A. 


I. 


LIVIA's lewd, but looks devout, 
And ſcripture-proofs ſhe throws about, 
When firſt you try to win her: 
Pull your fob of guineas out; 
Fee Jenny firſt, and never doubt 
To find the ſaint a ſinner. 


IT. 
Baxter by day is her delight: 
No chocolate mult come in ſight 
Before two morning chapters: 
ut, leſt the ſpleen ſhould ſpoil her quite, 
le takes a civil friend at night 
To raife her holy raptures. 


III. 
Thus oft” we ſee a glow-worm gay, 
At large her fiery tale diſplay, 
Encourag'd by the dark: 
And yet the ſullen thing all day 
dug in the lonely thicket lay, 
And hid the native ſpark, 
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SITTING BEFORE HER G48. 


| 


O ſmooth and clear the fountain was, 
In which his face Narciſſus ſpy'd, 
When, gazing in that liquid glaſs, 
He for himſelf deſpair'd and dy'd: 
Nor, Chloris, can you ſafer ſee 
Your own perfections here than he. 


II. 
The lark before the mirror plays, 
Which ſome deceitful ſwain has ſet, 
Pleas'd with herſelf ſhe fondly ſtays 
To die deluded in the net. 
Love may ſuch frauds for you prepare, 
Yourſelf the captive, and the ſnare. 


III. 
But, Chloris, whilſt you there review 
Thoſe graces opening in their bloom, 
Think how diſeaſe and age purſue, 
Your riper glories to conſume, 


Then ſighing you would wiſh your glais 
Could ikew to Chlons what ſhe was. 
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let Pride no more give Nature law, 
But free the youth your power enſlaves: 
Her form, like yours, bright Cynthia ſaw, 
Reflected on the cryſtal waves 
lit prix d not all her charms above 
The pleaſure of Endymion's love. 
V. 
Xo longer let your glaſs ſupply 
Too juſt an emblem of your breaſt ; 
Where oft? ro my deluded eye 
Love's image has appear'd impreſt ; 
Put play'd ſo lightly on your mind, 
{t left no laſting print behind. 


US CAME 


, OF: SO 7 Ibo 


\ HILST Ovid here reveals the vanous arts, 
Both how to poliſh and direct their darts, 

Let meaner beauties by his rule improve, 

And read theſe lines to gain ſucceſs in love: 

But Heaven alone, that multiplies our race, 

Has power t' increaſe the conqueſts of your face. 

The Spring, before he paints the riſing flowers, 

Receives mild beams, and ſoft deſcending ſhowers; 

but love blooms ever freſh beneath your charms, 

Though neither pity weeps, nor kindneſs warms. 


The 
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The chiefs who doubt ſucceſs, aſſert their claim 
By ſtratagems, and poorly ſteal a name: 
The generous“ Son of Jove, in open fight, 
Made bleeding Victory proclaim his might: 
Like him reſiſtleſs, when you take the field, 
Love ſounds the ſignal, and the world muſt yield, 


Ire per ignes, 
Et gladios auſim. Neque ad hoc tamen ignibus ulla, 
Aut gladus opus eſt; opus eſt mihi crine.— 
| Ovip. Met. Lib, viii. 


W E ſage Carteſians, who profeſs 


Ourſelves ſworn foes to emptineſs, 
Aſſert that ſouls a tip-toe ſtand 
On what we call the Pineal Gland ; 
As weather-cocks on ſpires are plac'd, 
To turn the quicker with each blaſt. 

This granted, can you think it ſtrange, 
We all ſhould be ſo prone to change; 
Ev'n from the go-cart till we wear 
A ſattin cap 1 th? elbow chair? 


* Alexander, 


[he 
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The follies that the child began, 
Cuſtom makes current in the man z 
And firm by livery and ſeiſin 

Holds the fee-fimple of his reaſon. 

But {till the guſts of love we find 
Blow ſtrongeſt on a woman's mind ; 
Nor need I learnedly purſue 
The latent cauſe, th? effect is true 
For proof of which, in manner ample, 
I mean to give you one example. 

Upon a time (for ſo my nurſe, 
Heaven reſt her bones! began diſcourſe) 
A lovely nymph, and juſt nineteen, 
Began to languiſh with the ſpleen : 

She who had ſhone at balls and play 
In gold brocade extremely gay, 

All on a ſudden grew preciſe, 
Declaim'd againſt the growth of vice, 


A very prude in half a year, 


And moſt believ'd ſhe was ſincere : 
Necklace of pearl no more ſhe wears, 
That's ſanctify'd to count her prayers : 


Venus, and all her naked Loves, 


The reformado nymph removes; 

And Magdalen, with ſaints and martyrs, 
Was plac'd in their reſpe&ive quarters. 
Nor yet content, ſhe could not bear 

The rankneſs of the public air, 

"Twas ſo infected with the vice 

Of luſcious ſongs, and lovers' ſighs : 
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So molt devoutly would be gone, 
And ſtraight profeſs herſelf a Nun. 

A youth of breeding and addreſs, 
And call him Thyrſis if you pleaſe, 
Who had ſome wealth to recompenſe 
His ſlender dividend of ſenſe ; 

Yet could with little thought and care 
Write tender things to pleaſe the fair; 
And then ſacceſſively did gro 

From a half-wit, a finiſh'd beau! 

(For fops thus naturally riſe, 

As maggots turn to butterflies.) 

This ſpark, as ſtory tells, before 

Had held with madam an amour,. 
Which he reſolving to purſue, 
Exactly took the proper cue, 

And on the wings of love he flies 

To Lady Abbeſs, in diſguiſe, 

And tells her he had brought th' advowſou 
Of ſoul and body to diſpoſe. on. 

Old Sanctity, who nothing fear'd 

In petticoats, without a beard, 

Fond of a proſelyte, and fees, 

Admits the fox among the geeſe. 

Here duty, wealth, and honour prove, 
Though three to one, too weak for love; 
And to deſcribe the war throughout, 
Would make a glorious piece no doubt, 
Where moral virtues might be ſlain, 


And riſe, and fight, and fall again: 


„ole 
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Love ſhould a bloody myrtle wear, ] 

And, like Camilla, fierce and fair, 

The Nun ſhould charge.—But I forbear. j 
All human joys, though ſweet in taſting, 

Are ſeldom (more's the pity) laſting : 

The nymph had qualms, her cheeks were pale, 

Which others thought th' effects of zeal : 

But ſhe, poor ſhe, began to doubt, 

[Beſt knowing what ſhe'd been about) 

The marriage earneſt-penny lay, 

And burnt her pocket, as we ſay. 

Ge now invokes, to eaſe her ſoul, 

The dagger and the poiſon'd bowl; 

And, ſelf-condemn'd for breach of vow, 

To loſe her life and honour too, . 

Talk'd in as tragical a ſtrain, as 

Your craz'd Monimias and Roxanas. 
Put as ſhe in her cell lay ſighing, 

Diſtracted, weeping, drooping, dying, 

The fiend (who never wants addreſs 

J ſuccour damſels in diftreſs) 

Appearing, told her he perceiv'd 

The fatal cauſe for which ſhe griev'd; 

Put promis'd her en cavalier, 

dhe ſhould be freed from all her fear, 

And with her Thyrſis lead a life 

Deroid of all domeſtic ſtrife, 

If ſhe would ſign a certain ſcrawl— 

Aye, that ſhe would, if that was all. 

Vol, XXXV. T 
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She ſign'd, and he engag'd to do 
Whate'er ſhe pleas'd to ſet him to. 

The critics muſt excuſe me now, 
They both were freed, no matter how : 
For when we epic writers uſe 
Machines to diſengage the Muſe, 

We're clean acquit of all demands, 
The matter's left in abler hands; 
And if they cannot looſe the knot, 
Should we be cenſur'd? I think not. 

The ſcene thus alter'd, both were gay, 
For pomp and pleaſures who but they, 
Who might do every thing but pray ? 
Madam in her gilt chariot flaunted, 
And Pug brought every thing ſhe wanted; 
A ſlave devoted to her will: 

But women will be wavering ſtill. 

Ev*n vice without variety 

Their ſqueamiſh appetites will cloy: 
And having ſtolen from Lady Abbeſs 
One of our merry modern Rabbies, 

She found a trick ſhe thought would paſs, 
And prove the devil but an aſs. 

His next attendance happen'd right 
Amidit a moonleſs ſtormy night, 

When madam and her ſpouſe together 
Gueſs'd at his coming by the weather. 
He came: 'To-night, ſays he, I drudge 


To fetch a heriot for a judge, 
A gout 


YOU 
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A couty nine-i'th* hundred knave ; 
Put, madam, do you want your ſlave? 
need not preſently be gone, 

Becauſe the doctors have not done. 

A roſy vicar and a quack 

Repuls'd me in my laſt attack : 

But all in vain, for mine he is; 

A fig for both the faculties. 

The dame produc'd a ſingle hair, 
But whence it came I cannot ſwear ; 
Yet this I will affirm 1s true ; 

It curl'd like any bottle ſcrew. 

Sir Nic, quoth ihe, you know us all, 

We ladies are fantaſtical ; 

You ſee this hair—Yes, madam—Pray 
In preſence of my huſband ſtay, 

And make it ftraight ; or elſe you grant 
Our ſolemn league and covenant 

I; void in law.—lt is, I own it: 

And ſo he ſets to work upon it. 

He tries, not dreaming of a cheat, 
If wetting would not do the feat: 

And 'twas, in truth, a proper notion, 

But full it Kept th” elaſtic motion. 

well! more ways may be found than one 
To kill a witch that will. aot drown. 

If I, quoth he, conceive its nature, 
This hair has flouriſh'd nigh the water : 
'Tis eriſp'd with cold, perhaps, and then 
The fire will make it ſtraight again. 
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In haſte he to the fire applies it, 


And turns it round and round, and eves it, 

Heigh jingo, worſe than 'twas before! 

The more it warms, it twirls the more. 

He ſtamp'd his cloven foot, and chaf'd; 

The huſband and the lady laugh'd. 
Howe' er he fancy'd ſure enough 

He ſhould not find it hammer-proof. 

No Cyelops e'er at work was warmer, 

At forging thunder: bolts or armour, 

Than Satan was; but all in vain: 

Again he beats.—It curls again! 

At length he bellow'd in a rage, 

This hair will take me up an age. 

This take an age! the huſband ſwore, 

2 — ,s! Betty has five hundred more, 

More! take your bond, quoth Pug; adieu, 

"Tis loſs of time to ply for you. 
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FROM KENT, JANUARY 28, 1710-11. 


OLD is the Muſe to leave her humble cell, 


ee! who to Britain ſtill preſerv'ſt the crown, 

Aud mak'ſt her rival Athens in renown. 

ould Sophocles behold in mournful ſtate 

ne weeping Graces on Imoinda wait; 

r hear thy Iſabella's moving moan, 

iſtreſs'd and loft for vices not her own; 

If envy could permit, he'd ſure agree, 

Flo write by nature were to copy thee : 

80 full, ſo fair, thy images are ſhown, 

He by thy pencil might improve his own. 
There was an age (its memory will laſt ! ) 

Before Italian airs debauch'd our take, 

In which the ſable Muſe with hopes and fears 

V1ld every breaſt, and every eye with tears. 


Tr!!! . 


And ſing to thee, who know'ſt to ſing ſo well: 
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But where's that art which all our paſſions rad, 
And mov'd the ſprings of Nature as it pleag'g ? 
Our poets only practiſe on the pit 
With florid lines, and trifling turns of wit, 
Howe'er ' tis well the preſent times can boaſt 
The race of Charles's reign not wholly loſt. 
Thy ſcenes, immortal in their worth, ſhall tang 
Among the choſen claſſics of our land: 
And whilſt our ſons are by tradition taught 
How Barry ſpoke what thou and Otway wrote, 
They'll think it praiſe to reliſh and repeat, 
And own thy works inimitably great, 
Shakeſpeare, the genius of our iſle, whoſe miyd 
{The univerſal mirror of mankind) 
Expreſs'd all images, enrich'd the ſtage, 
But ſometimes ſtoop*d to pleaſe a barbarous age: 
When his immortal bays began to grow, 
Rude was the language, and the humour low ; 
He, like the God of Day, was always bright, 
But rolling in its courſe, his orb of light 
Was ſully*d, and obſcur'd, though ſoaring high, 
With ſpots contracted from the nether ſky. 
But whither is th? adventurous Muſe betray'd ? 
Forgive her raſhneſs, venerable ſhade ! | 
May ſpring with purple flowers perfume thy urn, 
And Avon with his greens thy grave adorn ; 
Be all thy faults, whatever faults there be, 
Imputed to the times, and not to thee, 
Some ſcions ſhot from this immortal root, 


Their tops much lower, and leſs fair the fruit: 
2 Jonſoa 
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ſonſon the tribute of my verſe might claim, 
Had he not ſtrove to blemiſh Shakeſpeare's name. 
But, like the radiant twins that gild the ſphere, 
Fletcher and Beaumont next in pomp appear: 
The firſt a fruitful vine, in blooming pride, 
Had been by ſuperfluity deſtroy'd, 
But that his friend, judiciouſly ſevere, 
prun'd the luxuriant boughs with artful care; 
On various ſounding harps the Muſes play'd, 
And ſung, and quaff'd their nectar in the ſhade. 
Few moderns in the liſts with theſe may ſtand, 
For in thoſe days were giants in the land: 
Suffice it now by lineal right to claim, 
And bow with filial awe to Shakeſpeare's fame; ; 
The ſecond honours are a glorious name. 
Achilles dead, they found no equal lord 
To wear his armour, and to wield his ſword. 
An age molt odious and accurs'd enſu'd, 
Diſcolour'd with a pious monarch's blood; 
Whoſe fall when firſt the tragic virgin ſaw, 
dhe fled, and left her province to the law. 
Her merry ſiſter ſtill purſu'd the game, 


Her garb was alter'd, but her gifts the ſame. 


die firſt reform'd the muſcles of her face, 

And learnt the ſolemn ſcrew for ſigns of grace; 
Then cireumcis'd her locks, and form'd her tone, 
By humming to a tabor and a drone ; 

Her eyes ſhe diſciplin'd preciſely right, 

Both when to wink, and how to turn the white: 
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Thus baniſh'd from the ſtage, ſhe gravely next 
Aſſum'd a cloke, and quibbled ver a text. 


But when, by miracles of mercy ſhown, 


Much-ſuffering Charles regain'd his father's throne; 


When peace and plenty overflow'd the land, 
She ſtrait pull'd off her ſatin cap and band; 
Bade Wycherley be bold in her defence, 
With pointed wit, and energy of ſenſe : 
Etherege and Sedley join'd him in her cauſe, 
And all deſerv'd, and all receiv'd, applauſe, 
Reſtor'd with leſs ſucceſs, the Tragie Muſe 

Had quite forgot her ſtyle by long diſuſe ; 
She taught her Maximins to rant in rhyme, 
Miſtaking rattling nonſenſe for ſublime ; 
Till witty Buckingham reform'd her taſte, 
And ſneering ſham'd her into ſenſe at laſt. 
But now relaps'd, ſhe dwindles to a ſong, 
And weakly warbles on an eunuch's tongue ; 
And with her minſtrelſy may {till remain, 
Till Southerne court her to be great again, 
Perhaps the beauties of thy Spartan dame, 
Who (long defrauded of the public fame) 
Shall, with ſuperior majeſty avow'd, 

Shine like a goddeſs breaking from a cloud; 
Once more may reinſtate her on the ſtage, 
Her action graceful, and divine her rage. 


Arts have their empires, and, like other ſtates, 


Their riſe and fall are govern'd by the fates: 


They, when their period's meaſur'd out by time, 


Tranſplant their laurels to another clime, 
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The Grecian Muſe once fill'd with loud alarms 

The court of heaven, and clad the gods in arms; 

The trumpet ſilent, humbly ſhe eſſay'd 

The Doric reed, and ſung beneath the ſhade ; 

Fx:oll'd a frugal life, and taught the ſwains 

T obſerve the ſeaſons, and manure the plains 

0 netimes in warbled hymns ſhe paid her vow, 

Or wove Olympic wreaths for Theron's brow ; 

gometimes on flowery beds ſhe lay ſupine, 

And gave her thoughts a looſe to love and wine; 

Or, in her ſable ſtole and buſkins dreſs'd, 

Shew'd vice enthron'd, and virtuous kings oppreſs'd. 
The nymph ſtill fair, however paſt her bloom, 

From Greece at length was led in chains to Rome : 

Whilt wars abroad, and civil diſcord reign'g, 

Silent the beauteous captive long remam'd ; 

That interval employ'd her timely care 

To ſtudy, and refine the language there. 

She views with anguiſh on the Roman ſtage 

The Grectan beauties weep, the warriors rage: 

but molt thoſe ſcenes delight th' immortal maid, 

Which Scipio had revis'd, and Roſcius play'd. 

Thence to the pleadings of the gown ſhe goes 

(For Themis then could ſpeak in poliſh'd proſe) : 

Clarm'd at the bar, amid th' attentive throng, 

dne bleſs'd the Syren-power of Tully's tongue. 

But when, Octavius, thy ſucceſsful ſword 

Was ſheath'd, and univerſal peace reſtor'd, 

Fond of a monarch, to the court ſhe came, 

And choſe a numerous choir to chant his fame. 
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Firſt from the green retreats and lowly plaing, 
Her Virgil ſoar'd ſublime in epic ftrains ; 

His theme ſo glorious, and his flight ſo true, 
She with Mzonian garlands grac'd his brow; 
Taught Horace then to touch the Leſbian lyre, 
And Sappho's ſweetneſs join'd with Pindar's fire, 
By Cæſar's bounty all the tuneful train 
Enjoy'd, and ſung of Saturn's golden reign ; 
No genius then was left to live on praiſe, 

Or curs'd the barren ornament of bays ; 

On all her ſons he caſt a kind regard, 

Nor could they write ſo faſt as he reward. 
The Muſe, induſtrious to record his name 

In the bright annals of eternal fame, 

Profuſe of favours, laviſh'd all her ſtore, 

And for one reign made many ages poor. 

Now from the rugged North unnumber'd ſwarms 
Invade the Latian coaſts with barbarous arms; 
A race unpohſh'd, but inur'd to toil, 

Rough as their heaven, and barren as their ſoil, 
Theſe locuſts every ſpringing art deftroy'd, 
And ſoft Humanity before them dy'd. 

Picture no more maintain'd the doubtful ſtriſe 
With Nature's ſcenes, nor gave the canvas life; 
Nor Sculpture exercis'd her ſkill, beneath 

Her forming hand to make the marble breathe: 
Struck with deſpair, they ſtood devoid of thought, 
Leſs lively than the works themſelves had wrought. 
On thoſe twin-fiſters ſuch diſaſters came, 
Though colours and proportions are the ſame 
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In every age and clime ; their beauties known 
To every language, and confin'd by none. 
But fate leſs freedom to the Muſe affords, 
And checks her genius with the choice of words : 
To paint her thoughts, the diction muſt be found 
Of eaſy grandeur, and harmonious ſound. 
Thus when the rais'd her voice d:vinely great 
To ſing the founder of the Roman ſtate; 
The language was adapted to the ſong, 
Sweet and ſublime, with native beauty ſtrong : 
But when the Goths inſulting troops appear'd, 
Such diſſonance the trembling virgin heard ! 
Chang'd to a ſwan, from Tyber's troubled ſtreams 
She wing' d her flight, and ſought the filver Thames. 

Long in the melancholy grove ſhe ſtaid, 
And taught the penſive Druids in the ſhade ; 
In ſulema and inſtructive notes they ſung 
From whence the beauteous frame of nature ſprung, 
Who poliſh'd all the radiant orbs above, 
And in bright order made the planets move; 
Whence thunders roar, and frightful meteors fly, 
And comets roll unbounded through the ſky ; 
Who wing'd the winds, and gave the ſtreams to flow, 
And rais'd the rocks, and ſpread the lawns below ; 
Whence the gay ſpring exults in flowery pride, 
And autumn with the bleeding grape is dy'd ; 
Whence ſummer ſuns imbrown the labouring ſwains, 
And ſhivering winter pines in icy chains: 
And prais'd the Power Supreme, nor dar'd advance 
So vain a theory as that of Chance. 

But 
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But in this iſle ſhe found the nymphs ſo fair, 
She chang'd her hand, and choſe a ſofter air, 
And Love and Beauty next became her care, 
Greece, her lov'd country, only could afford 
A Venus and a Helen to record ; 

A thouſand radiant nymphs ſhe here beheld, 
Who match'd the goddeſs, and the queen excell'd. 
T' immortalize their loves ſhe long eſſay'd, 

But ſtill the tongue her generous toil betray'd. 
Chaucer had all that beauty could inſpire, 

And Surrey's numbers glow'd with warm deſire: 
Both now are priz'd by few, unknown to moſt, 
Becauſe the thoughts are in the language loſt. 
Even Spenſer's pearls in muddy waters lie, 

Yet ſoon their beams attract the diver's eye: 
Rich was their imagery, till Time defac'd 

The curious works; but Waller came at laſt, 
Waller, the Muſe with heavenly verſe ſupplies, 
Smooth as the fair, and ſparkling as their eyes; 
All but the nymph that ſhould redreſs his wrong, 
« Attend his paſſion, and approve his ſong.” 
But when this Orpheus ſunk, and hoary age 
Suppreſs'd the lover's and the poet's rage, 

To Granville his melodious lute ſhe gave, 
Granville, whoſe faithful verſe is beauty's ſlave; 
Accept this gift, my favourite youth ! ſhe cry'd, 
To found a brighter theme, and ſing of Hyde; 
Hyde's and thy lovely Myra's praiſe proclaim, 
And match Carliſle's and Sachariſſa's fame. 


O! would 
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0! would he now forſake the myrtle grove, 
And fing of arms, as late he ſung of love ! 
His colours and his hand alone ſhould paint 
In Britain's queen the warrior and the ſaint ; 
In whom conſpire, to form her truly great, 
Wiſdom with power, and piety with ſtate. 
Whilſt from her throne the ſtreams of juſtice flow, 
Strong and ſerene, to bleſs the land below ; 
O'er diſtant realms her dreaded thunders roll, 
And the wild rage of tyranny control. 
Her power to quell, ard pity to redreſs, 
The Maeſe, the Danube, and the Rhine confeſs ; 
Whence bleeding Iber hopes around his head 
To ſee freſh olive ſpring, and plenty ſpread : 
And whilſt they ſound their great deliverer's fame, 
The Seine retires, and ſickens at her name. 
0 Granville! all theſe glorious ſcenes diſplay, 
lnſtruct ſucceeding monarchs how to ſway ; | 
And make her memory rever'd by all, 
When triumphs are forgot, and mouldering arches fall. 
Pardon me, friend! I own my Muſe too free, 
To write ſo long on ſuch a theme to thee : 
To play the critic here—with equal right 
Bid her pretend to teach Argyll to fight; 
Inſtruct th? unerring ſun to guide the year, 
And Harley by what ſchemes he ought to ſteer ; 
Give Harcourt eloquence t' adorn the ſeal, 
Maxims of ſtate to Leeds, to Beaufort zeal ; 
Try to correct what Orrery ſhall write, 
| And make harmonious St. John more polite ; 


Teach 
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Teach law to Iſla for the crown's ſupport, 
And Jerſey how to ſerve and grace a court; 
Dictate ſoft warbling airs to Sheffield's hand, 
When Venus and her Loves around him ſtand 
In ſage debates to Rocheſter impart 
A ſearching head, and ever faithful heart ; 
Make Talbot's finiſh'd virtue more complete, 
High without pride, and amiably great, 
Where Nature all her powers with fortune join'd, 
At once to pleaſe and benefit mankind. 

When cares were to my blooming youth unknown, 
My fancy free, and all my hours my own; 
J lov'd along the laureat grove to ſtray, 
The paths were pleaſant, and the proſpect gay: 
But now my genius ſinks, and hardly knows 
To make a couplet tinkle in the cloſe. 
Yet when you next to Medway ſhall repair, 
And quit the town to breathe a purer air 
Retiring from the crowd to ſteal the ſweets 
Of eaſy life in Twyſden's calm retreats 
(As Terence to his Lzlius lov'd to come, 
And in Campania ſcorn'd the pomp of Rome); 
Where Lambard, form'd for buſineſs, and to pleaſe, 


By ſharing, will improve your happineſs ; 


In both the patriot and the friend diſplays; 
Belov'd, and prais'd by all, who merit love and praiſe. 
With bright ideas there inſpir'd anew, 

By them excited, and inform'd by you, 


In both their ſouls imperial reaſon ſways, 


I may 
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may with happier {kill eſſay to ſing 

gublimer notes, and ſtrike a bolder ſtring. 
Languid and dull, when abſent from her cave, 

No oracles of old the Sibyl gave ; 

But when beneath her ſacred ſhrine ſhe ſtood, 

Her fury ſoon confeſs'd the coming god; 

Her breaſt began to heave, her eyes to roll, 

And wondrous viſions fill'd her labouring ſoul. 
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40 


Habet Bibliopola Tryphon.““ 
MART. Lib. iv. 


8 IR Knight, who know with equal fill 
To make a poem and a pill, 

Twas my misfortune t'other night, 

To be tormented with a ſpright. 

On either fide his head the hair 

Seem'd buſhing out, the top was bare; 

His garb antique, but on his face 

There reign'd a ſweet majeſtic grace; 

Of comely port, and in his hand 

He decent wav'd a laurel-wand. a 
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On the left foot (by which I found 


His name was on the ſtage renown'd) 
A ſock of curious ſhape he wore, 
With myrtle foliage flouriſh'd o'er ; 
A purple buſkin grac'd the right, 
And ſtrong he ſtep'd, yet lovely light. 
Thy friendly care, he cry'd, I crave 
To give me quiet in my grave: 
Tryphon conſtrains me from the dead, 
A wizard whom 1 hate and dread ; 
By him to dangle on a poſt, 
I'm conjur'd up—* Alas, poor Ghoſt!“ 
A pendulum I there am made, 
To move the leaden wheels of trade. 
And while each little author ſtruts 
In calves-ſkin gilt, adorn'd with cuts ; 
I, vouching, paſs 'em off as dear 
As any ſtaple-claſſic ware. 
Peers, parſons, cits, a motley tribe, 
Flock there to purchaſe, and ſubſcribe ; 
While Tryphon, as the gudgeons bite, 
Chuckles to ſee them grow polite, 
For ends thus infamouſly low, 
It ſure wou'd ſeem as a-propos, 
For Dennis at his door to ſtand, | 
With a good broomſtick in his hand. 


Then, ſhould the chaps find ought amiſs, 


Or blame the price, the tragic Swiſs 
Might have his better parts employ'd, 
To criticiſe them back and ſide, 
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Or is there none of all his race, 
Whoſe features would a fign-board grace? 
Oft? in the wizard's cell I've ſeen 
A ſorrel man, of awkward mien, 
Prying with buſy leer abour, 
As if he were the devil's ſcout. 
I ne'er was vers'd in modiſh vice, 
But ſure thoſe whoreſon gloating eyes 
Have travell'd much on love affairs, 
Between the key-hole and the ſtairs. 
O cheat the gibbet of a ſign, 
And with his head commute for mine. 
When firſt I heard his damn'd intent, 
To Tryphon's bed by night I went ; 
Where he lay bleſt with dreams of gain, 
Furs, ſcarlet, and a golden chain. 
I rous' the wretch, and weeping ſaid, 
O! take my wit, and ſpare my head, 
Urge not. the wags to ſneer, and jape us, 
Juſt as of old they us'd Priapus. . 
But as a whelp ſtarts up with fear 
When a bee's humming at his ear: 
With upper lip elate, he grins, 
Whilſt round the little teazer ſpins ; 
But when aloof in air it ſoars, 
He ſtrait forgets th' alarm, and ſnores :. 
So did his fellow-creature ſlight 
The fleeting viſion of the night. 
My prayers were loſt, though while I ſtay'd 


1 ſmelt they ſtrong impreſſions made. 
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There is a Knight, who takes the field 
With Saxon pen, and ſable ſhield; 
Who doubtleſs can relieve my ghoſt, 
And diſenchant me from the poſt. 
Then I could reſt as {till as thoſe 
Whom he has drudg'd to ſure repoſe; 
As if he traded in the whole, 

And with the body kill'd the ſoul. 

To him for aid with ſpeed repair 

% But ſoft! TI fcent the morning air ;” 
Be mindful of my piteous plight, 
And to my cauſe engage the Knight. 

Now, gentle Sir, give ear to me, 
For I preſcribe without a fee; 

From Curll's remove the ſeat of war, 
Encamp on t'other ſide the Bar: 
Level your eye at Tryphon's ſhop, 
Another epic at him pop ; 

What though without report it move, 
Like the ſure darts of death or love? 
I know your powder is ſo ſtrong, 

No mortal ſign can ſtand you long. 

But if by magic this oppoſe 
The volley of your verſe and proſe ; 
I'll be your ' ſquire, and firm ally, 
Write, crimp, and coax him up to buy; 
Not all the necromancer's art 
Will fave it then, beſhrew his heart! 
What can ſupport a ſhop, or ſign, 
When two ſuch perilous wits combane ? 
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TH-MEFLCTUN'STSF-Y-L.-E, 
c To th? Orphean lyre, 
« He ſung of Chaos and eternal night; 
« Taught by the heavenly Muſe to venture down 
« The dark deſcent, and up to re-aſcend, 


« Though hard, and rare.” 
PARADISE Los r, B. iii. 


V HEN ſpeeding ſea- ward, to the fleet we came 
That anchor*dnigh the coaſt, welaunch'dourſhip 

Into the ſacred deep : the maſt up-rear'd 

Bore every ſail expanded; whillt aboard 

Ve ſtow'd devoted victims, and aſcend 

The veſſel, inly griev'd, and filent ſhowers 

Fell from our drooping eyes. A friendly wind 

Circe the fair, of human race divine, 

Propitious ſent ; to ply the ſtruggling oar 

Small need remain'd, the freſhening gale ſuffic'd 

Lach bellying canvas. On with ſpeed we fare 
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Proſperous; and when the ſun careering prone 

Sunk to the weſtern iſles, and dewy ſhade 

ö Sabled the pole, we tilting o'er the waves 

On ocean's utmoſt bound, approach the realms 

Unbleſs'd, where the Cimmerians darkling dwell; 

(A lamentable race!) of heavenly light 

Unviſited, and the fun's gladſome ray. 

Mooring the veſſel on that dreary beach 

We take the deſtin'd ſheep, and flow ſojourn 

Along the mariſh, till the fated place 

: We found, which Circe will'd we ſhould explore. 

Eurylochus and Perimedes guard 

The holy offerings ; I meantime unſheath 

My faulchion, and prepare t' intrench the ground 

A cubit ſquare, and there oblations pour 

4 Fo reconcile the ſhades; infuſing milk 

With honey temper'd ſweet, and bowls of muſt 

| Pure from the melloweſt grape, with added ſtore 

| Of water; and with flower of wheat beſtrow 

N The mix'd ingredients: to the feeble ghoſts 
Then vow'd, if Heaven to my dear native land 

5 Should favour my return, a barren cow 

Of ſtatelieſt growth; and to th* oraculous * ſeer 

A ram of ſable fleece, the leading pride 

Of all my flocks. Theſe ſolemn rites perform'd 

And vows prefer'd, the deſtin'd ſheep I ſlew: 

Forth guſh'd the vital purple, and ſurcharg'd 

The hollow'd trench; when lo! from the dun verge 
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Of Erebus, the ghoſts promiſcuous troop 
Unnumber'd, youths and maidens immature 

Cropt in their ſpring, who wandering penſive wail'd 
The ſhortneſs of their date: trembling, and hoar 
With age, ſome ſlowly pace; others more fierce 
Array'd in arms, enſanguin'd o'er with wounds 
Receiv'd in battle, clamorous approach 

To drink the reeking gore. Shuddering and pale 
[ ſtood aſtounded, but with quick difpatch 

Bade burn the ſacrifice, a grateful ſteam 

To Proſerpine, who there with Dis divides 

The regency of night: ſudden I wav'd 

My glittering faulchion, from the ſanguine pool 
Driving th' unbody*d hoſt that round me ſwarm'd; 
Nor deign'd to let them fip, before I ſaw 

Th' oraculous ſeer. Foremoſt of all the crowd 
Elpenor came, whoſe unregarded corſe 

We left behind in Circe's ſumptuous dome, 
Unwept, unbury*d, eager to purſue 

Our voyage: Strait to tender pity mov'd, 

With words diſſolv'd in tears I ery'd, Relate, 
Elpenor, how theſe rueful ſhades you reach'd 


| Sooner than I full-ſaild. He thus reply'd 


In accents of much dolour: Me, O King! 
The miniſter of adverſe fate malign'd, 
Unweeting of miſhap ; and wrought my doom, 
Drench'd with exceſs of wine: prone from the top 
Of Circe's tower I fell, and the neck-bones 
Digjointing dy'd. But to your pious care 
duppliant, I beg by thoſe endearing names 
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Of parent, wife, and ſon (though diſtant, dear 


To your remembrance), when you re-aſcend 
To Circe's bliſsful ifle, to my remains 
Diſcharge funereal rites ; nor let me lie 
Unwept, unbury'd there, leſt Heaven avenge 
The dire neglect. While the devouring flames 
Conſume my earthy, on the flagrant pile 

My armour caſt complete; then raiſe a tomb 
For my memorial on the foamy ſtrand; 

And on it place that oar which erſt I ply'd 
With my aſſociates. Penſive I rejoin, 

Poor Shade! I'Il pay the decent rites you crave, 

While with the friendly phantom J maintain'g 
Such melancholy parley, with brandiſh'd ſteel 
Guarding the goary pool, I through th? obſcure 
My * mother view'd : her lineage ſhe deriv'd 
From Maia's wingy ſon, and ceas'd to breathe 
This vital air, ſince I my legion led 
To war on Ilium. From my pitying eyes 
Abundant ſorrow ſtream'd ; but though regret 
Wither'd my reſolution, from the pool 
I made the dear maternal form recede, 

Till I ſhould learn from the grave Theban ſeer 
The ſum of fate. The ſage at length advanc'd 
Bearing a golden ſceptre, and began : 

Son of Laertes, what misfortunes dire 
Compel your progreſs from th? all-cheering ſun, 
And heavenly azure, in this ſeat of woe 
To roam among the dead ? But from the pool 
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Withdraw, and ſheath your faulchion, while I taſte 

That bloody beverage, then the Fates decree 

lnſtant I'll utter. Sudden I withdrew, 

oheathing my faulchion whilſt he drank the gore; 

Then thus the ſeer pronounc'd the Fates decree. 
What means may belt befit your wiſh'd return, 

luſtrious Greek! you'd know. The ſovereign power 

Whoſe ſtrong earth-ſhaking mace the floods revere, 

Inſidious waits a time to wreak revenge 

For Polypheme, his ſon; whoſe viſual orb 

You late eclips'd with ever-during ſhade. 

Howe'er you ſafe may voyage, and avoid 

Diſaſters various, 1f your mates refrain 

From ſacrilegious ſpoil, when ſafe they tread 

Trinacria's herby ſoil: for there the flocks 

And herds of Phœbus o'er the verdurous lawn 

Browze fattening paſture (he the world's great eye 

Views all below his orient beam, nor aught 

Can ſhun his wakeful ear); with evil hand 

If them they ſeize, unerring I foretell 

An hideous wreck. Unequal to the ſtorm 

Your ſhip, deep in the nether waves ingulft, 

Shall periſh with her crew: you ſhall regain 

The dry, without ſurviving friend to cheer 

Your pilgrim-ſteps : however late and hard, 

You ſhall reviſit your lov'd natal ſhore, 

Tranſported in a veſſel not your own. 

Much of domeſtic damage, and miſrule, 

Will ſadden your return; for in your court 

vattors voluptuous ſwarm ; with amorous wiles 
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Studious to win your conſort, and ſeduce 
Her from chaſte fealty to joys impure, 

In bridal pomp; vain efforts! but they ſoon 
By ftratagem, or our puiſſant arm, 

To ruin are fore-doom'd. Then to a race 
Remote from ocean, who with ſavoury ſalt 
Ne'er ſeaſon their repaſt, nor veſſel view'd 
Furrowing the foamy flood with painted prow, 
And all her tackle trim, with ſpeed repair 
Carrying a taper oar ; way-faring thus, 

One journeying obvious will miſname that oar 


: A corn van; fix it there, and victims ſlay 

To Neptune reverent ; from the fleecy fold 

q A ram fele& ; and from the beeves and ſwine, 
| 'The choiceſt male entire, of either herd. 


| Thence homeward haſte, and hecatombs prepare 

For the bright order of the gods, who reign 

1 Spher'd in empyreal ſplendors. White with years, 

| The balm of life evaporating ſlow, 

At length, when Neptune points the dart of death“, 

g Without a pang you'll die, and leave your land 

b With fair abundance bleſs'd. In theſe fix'd laws 
Of fate repoſe afhance, and beware. 

I thus reply*d : In this authentic will 

4 'Of fate, O Seer! I acquieſce ; but lo! 

Penſive and filent, by the goary pool, 

Abides my mother's ſnade; nor me vouchſafes 


Language or look benign: Oh! tell me how 


* He was killed with the bone of a ſea- turtle. 
She 
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die here may recognize me. He rejoin'd ; 
Whatever ghoſt by your permiſſion ſips 
That ſacred purple, will to all your queſt 
Without deceit reply; the reſt withdraw 
At your ſtern interdict. This ſaid, the ſeer 
To the high capital of Dis retir'd. 
Meantime I firm abode, till the dear ſhade 
Had ſip'd the ſacred purple ; then her ſon 
lnſtant ſhe knew, and wailing thus began: | 
My ſon ! how reach'd you theſe Tartarean bounds, 
Corporeal ? Many a river interfus'd, 
And gulphs unvoyageable, from acceſs 
Debar each living wight; beſides th? expanſe 
Of ocean wide to ſail. Are you from Troy 
With your aſſociate peers but now return'd; 
Erroneous from your wife and kingdom ſtill? 
I thus : By ſtrong neceſſity conſtrain'd, 
Down to theſe nether realms I have preſum'd 
An earthly gueſt, to hear my doom diſclos'd 
By ſage Tireſias; for ſince I led 
Auxiliar bands, with Agamemnon leagu'd 
To war on Thum, traverſing the main 
Tough various perils, I have voyag'd far 
Eltrang'd from Greece. But ſay by what diſeaſe, 
by ſlow conſumption through the gates of death 
Prone did you paſs; or by Diana's dart 
Transfix'd, a ſudden fate? My hoary fire ! 
vurvives he? Is my bloomy ſon poſlefs'd 
Of my domain, or groans it now beneath 
Uſurping powers, who lord it uncontroll'd, | 
Thought. 
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Thoughtleſs of my return? My conſort dear! 

Abides ſhe with my ſon, of all his rights 

A guardian regent ; or, no longer mine, 

Hath ſhe been won to plight connubial vows ? 
The venerable ſhade thus anſwer'd mild: 

Still in your regal dome your ſpouſe abides 

Diſconſolate, with ever-flowing eyes 

Wailing your abſence ; and your ſon poſleſs'd 

Of principality, with his compeers, 

Bounteous of ſoul, free intercourſe maintains 

Of ſocial love. Beneath a ſylvan lodge, 

Far from the cheerful ſteps of men, your fire 

Lives inconſolable; on gorgeous beds, 

With rich embroidery ſpread, and purple palls, 

No more indulging {ſweet repoſe ; but clad 

In coarſe attire, couch'd with his village hinds 


On the warm hearth he ſleeps, when winter reign 


Inclement, till the circling months return 

New-rob'd in flowering verdure : then, the vines 

High interwove a green pavilion form, 

Where pillow'd on the leaves he mourns for you 

Nocturnal; to th' unfriendly damp of age 

Adding corrofive anguiſh and deſpair. 

So periſh'd I with flow-conſuming pile! 

Me nor the ſilver- ſhafted goddeſs flew, 

Nor racking malady ; but anxious love 

Of my Ulyſſes on my vitals prey'd, 

And ſunk my age with ſorrow to the grave. 
She ceas'd : I thrice with filial fondneſs ſtrove 


T' embrace the much-lov'd form, and thrice it fled, 
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Dduſtve as a dream. Anew with grief 


299 


Heart-chill'd, I ſnake ; Why, mother, will you fly 


Your ſon's incircling arms? O here permit 
Mr duteous love, and let our ſorrows flow 
Mingling in one full ſtream ! Or has the queen 


Whoſe frown the Shades revere, to work me woe, 


A guileful image form'd? She thus replies: 

Of all mankind, O molt to grief inur'd ! 
Nezm not that aught of guile by phantoms vain 
s here intended, but the eſſence pure 
Of ſeparate ſouls 1s of all living touch 
Impaſſive : here no groſs material frame 
We wear, with fleſh incumber'd, nerves, and bone 
They're calcin'd on the pile: but when we ceaſe 
To draw the breath of life, the ſoul on win 
Fleets like a dream, from elemental droſs 
Diſparted and refin'd. Now to the realms 
Ilumin'd with the ſun's enlivening beam, 
Hence journeying upward, to your conſort dear 
Diſcloſe the ſecrets of our ſtate below. 

Thus we alternate, till a beauteous train 
Of nobleſs near advance their ſteps, enlarg'd 
by radiant Proſerpine, daughters and wives 
To kings and heroes old : the goary pool 
The fair aſſembly thick ſurround, to ſip 
The taſteful liquid: I the fates of each 
Deſirous to hear ſtoried, wave my {word 
In ry circles, while they ſingly ſate 
Their appetites; then curious aſk of each 
Her anceſtry, which all in order told. 
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Tyro firſt audience claim'd, the daughter fair 
Of great Salmoneus; ſhe with Cretheus ſharg 
Connubaal love, but long in virgin bloom 
Enamour'd of Enipeus, inly pin'd : 

Enipeus, ſwift from whoſe reclining urn 

Rolls a delicious flood. His lovely form 
Neptune aſſum'd, and the bright nymph beguibd 
Wandering love-penſive near his amber ſtream: 
Them plunging in the ſlopy flood receiv'd 
Redounding; and to ſkreen his amorous theft, 
On either ſide the parted waves up- rear'd 

A cryſtal mound. Potent of rapturous joy, 
And ſated, thus he ſpake : Hail, royal fair 
Thy womb ſhall teem with twins (a god's embrace 
Is ever fruitful), and thoſe pledges dear 

Of our ſweet caſual bliſs nurture and tend 

With a fond mother's care: hence homeward ſped, 
And from all human ken our amorous a& 
Conceal : ſo Neptune bids thee now farewell. 
He ceas'd, and diving ſudden was ingulph'd 
Deep in the gurgling eddy. Two fair ſons 

Th' appointed months diſcharg'd, by ſupreme Jore 
Both ſcepter d. Pelias firſt ; his empire wide 
Stretch'd o'er Tolcos, whoſe irriguous vales 

His grazing folds o' erfleec'd: her younger birth, 
Neleus, was honour'd through the ſandy realm 
Of Pylus. She by Cretheus then eſpous'd, 

A fair increaſe, ÆEſon and Pheres, bore ; 

And great Amythaon, who with fiery ſteeds 
Oft' diſarray'd the foes in battle rang'd. 
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The daughter of Aſopus next I view'd, 

itiope, boaſtful that ſhe, by Jove 

apregnate, had the fam'd Amphion borne, 

d Zethus, founder of imperial Thebes, 

ately with ſeven large gates, and bulwark'd ſtrong 
mink invading powers. Alcmena fair, 
inphitryon's conſort, then advanc'd to view; 

o heaven's ſupreme who bore Alcides, bold 

id lion-hearted. Next that lovely ſhade 

od Megara, of Creon's royal race, 

great Alcides ſpous d. To her ſucceeds 

he ſheeny form of Epicaſte, woo'd 

By Oedipus her ſon, to whom ſhe deign'd 

Spouſal embraces, thoughtleſs of miſdeed, 

e having too (ill- ſtarꝰd !) deſtroy'd his fire, 

His lineage with inceſtuous mixture ſoiPd, * 
Blinded by deſtiny ; but the juſt gods 

Diſclos'd th? unnatural ſcene. In Thebes he ſway'd, 
Nith various ills by Heaven's afflictive rod 
Diſcomfited ; but ſhe through fell deſpair, 

del. ſtrangled, from the ſtings of mortal life 

dd to the ſhades, and her ſurviving ſon 

ith delegated furies fierce purſued, 

An amiable image next appear'd ; 

pnght Chloris, of Amphion's lofty ſtem 

e youngeſt bud: in ſweet attractive pomp, 

In her the Graces ever waiting ſmit 

ie heart of Neleus, whom the Pylian tribes 
Homag'd with fealty: from their wedded love 
rung Neſtor, Chromius, and the boaſtful power 


Ve 
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Of Periclymenus ; beſides a nymph, 


Pero, of form divine : her virgin vows 
By many a prince was ſought, but Neleus deign'd 
To none her bed, but him whoſe proweſs'd arm 
Should force from Phylace a furious herd 
Of wild Theſſalian beeves, t' avenge the dower 
Which Iphiclus detain'd. This bold empriſe 
A ſeer accepted; but, in combat foil'd, 
In thrall for twelve revolving moons he lay, 
Deep in a dungeon cloſe immur'd, till found 
Divine of fate, by ſolving problems quaint 
Which Iphiclus propos'd, who {trait diſmiſs'd 
The captive ; ſo was Jove's high will complete. 
Then Leda, ſpous'd by Tyndarus, I ſaw, 
Mother of the fam'd twins, Caſtor expert 
To tame the ſteed, and Pollux far renown'd 
On liſted fields for conflict; who from Jove 
Receiv'd a grateful boon like gods to live, 
Mounting alternate to this upper orb. 
Next Iphimedia glides in view, the wife 
Of great Aloeus, who, in love compreſs'd 
By Neptune, bore (fo ſhe the fact avow'd) 
Otus and Ephialtes, whom the Fates 
Cut ſhort in early prime : their infant years 
Nurtur'd by Earth, enormous both attain'd 
Gigantic ſtature, and for manly grace 
Were next Orion rank'd ; for in the courſe 
Of nine ſwift circling years, nine cubits broad 
Their ſhoulders meaſur'd, and nine ells their height. 
Improvident of ſoul, they vainly dar'd 
The gods to war, and on Olympus hoar Rea 
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ed ON, and on Offa Pelion pil'd, 

om from the baſe with all its woods; by ſcale 

=” ſult heaven's battlements ; and had their date 

o manhood been prolong”*d, had ſure atchiev'd 

Their ruinous aim: but by the filver dart 

0 Phœbus ſheer transfix'd, ere ſpringing down 

zuded their roſy youth, they both expir'd. 
Il-fated Phedra then with Procris came, 

aud Ariadne, who them both ſurpaſs'd 

I roddeſs-like demeanour ; from her fire 

nos, the rigid arbiter of right, 

Theſeus of old convey'd her, with intent 

1 Athens, link'd in love, with her to reign : 

hut tern Diana, by the guileful plea 

Bacchus won, diſſever'd ſoon their joys, 

ind caus'd the lovely nymph to fall forlorn 

E Dia, with circumfluous ſeas in-girt, 

(f nuptial rights defrauded. Next advance 

lera and Clymene, a beauteous pair; 

And Eriphyle, whoſe once radiant charms 

i cloud of ſorrow dimm'd ; for ſhe, devoid 

r duteous love, for gold betray'd her lord.— 

Here let me ceaſe narration, nor relate 

What other objects fair, daughters and wives 

f heroes old, I ſaw ; for now the night 

n clouded majeſty has journey'd far, 

almoniſhing to reſt, which with my mates, 

Irhere with you, my wearied nature craves ; 

antime affianc'd in the gods and you, 

lo ſpeed my voyage to my native realm. 


He 
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He ceas'd : a while th' attentive audience ſate 
In ſilent rapture; his perſuaſive tongue, 
Mellifluous, ſo with eloquence had charm'd 


gene ve 
Worth 
The fit 


Their {till inſatiate ears; at length thus ſpake He 
The queen Arete, graceful and humane. 0 thot 

Think ye, Phæacians, that the godlike form, Jo thi 
The port, the wiſdom of this wanderer claim Were 
Aught of regard ? Peculiar him my gueſt Comp! 
I ſtyle ; but ſince the honour he vouchſafe's, | acqu 
Delighted ye partake, give not too ſoon For m 


Him ſignal of departure, but prepare With | 
With no penurious hand proportion'd gifts, uad 
Vyeing in bounteous deeds, ſince Heaven hath ſhower Wil d 


Vour peerage with abundant favours boon. To 
Up roſe Echeneus then, whoſe wavy locks Too p 
Silver'd with age, adorn'd his reverend brow, To do 
Fraught with matureſt counſel, and began Falaci 
Addreſſing his compeers : Rightful and wiſe The ci 
The queen's propoſal is, let none demur lob'd 
Obedience to her will: Alcinous beſt When 
By fair enſample may preſcribe the rule. Attem 
Alcinous from his bed of ftate reply'd, What 
With aſpect bland : While here I live enthron'd, Recor 
Jove's delegate of empire, and this hand lour « 
Sways the Phæacian ſceptre, will I cheer dy, 2 
Th' erroneous and afflicted, with meet acts n gro 
Of regal bounty; but our princely gueſt Of thi 
Muſt, though impatient, for a time defer br do 
His voyage, that with due munificence = 
f fle 


Our gifts may be prepar'd ; let all accord 
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enerolent, and free to furniſh ſtores 
Worthy acceptance; me you ſhall confeſs 
me firſt in bounty, as the firſt in power. 
He ended, and Ulyſſes anſwer'd blithe: 
0 thou, by kingly virtues juſtly rais'd 
To this imperial eminence ! By thee 
Were I detain'd, till the revolving ſun 
(ompletes his. annual circle, in thy will 
[acquieſce obedient, till meet ſtores 
For my return be rais'd : then at my realm, 
With royal largeſſes arriving grac'd, 
ud gay retinue, ſtrait the wondering Greeks 
Will dear reſpect and prompter ho mage yield. 
To whom Alcinous : Your diſtinguiſh'd worth 
Too plain is character'd in all your port, 
To doubt you of thoſe vagrant clans, who roam 
heious, and with copious legend take 
The credulous ear; you, with ſevereſt truth, 
lob'd in rich eloquence, inſtruct and pleaſe, 
When (like ſome bard, vers'd in heroic theme 
attemper'd to the lyre) you ſweetly tell 
Whatc'er in Grecian ſtory was of old 
kecorded eminent, or when you ſpeak 
tour own diſaſtrous fate. But now proceed, 
ir, affable, if while you low ſojourn'd 
u groſs Tartarean gloom, the mighty ſhades 
Vf thoſe brave warring Greeks appear'd, who fell 
y doom of battle; for the lingering night 
Hath yet much {pace to meaſure, and the hour 
Vf deep is far to come: I can attend 
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With raviſhment, to hear the pleaſing tale 
Fruitful of wonders, till the roſeate morn 
Purples the Eaſt. Ulyſſes thus reply'd : 
Due time, O king, for converſe and repoſe 
Js ſtill remaining; nor will I refuſe 
With coy denial, what the ſacred ear 
Of majeily with audience deigns to grace. 
Har next how my aflociate warriors fell, 
O'erwhelm'd with huge afflictions and oppreſs'd 
In their own realms by feminine deceit, 
Jo them more fatal than the proweſs'd foe. 
When, by imperious Proſerpine recall'd, 
The lady-train diſpers'd, the penſive form 
Of Agamemnon came, with thoſe begirt, 
Whom, in one common fate involv'd, of life 
Agyſthus had bereav'd. Sipping the gore, 
He recogniz'd me inſtant, and outſtretch'd 
His unſubſtantial arms, exhauſted now 
Of all their vital vigour ; with ſhrill plaints, 
Piercing the doleful region far: mine eyes, 
Sore wounded with the piteous object dear, 
Etfus'd a flood of tears, while thus I ſpake : 
O king of hoſts! O ever-honour'd fon 
Of Atreus ! ſay to what ſevere deeree 
Of deſtiny you bow'd. By Neptune's wrath 
Tempeſting th' ocean, did you there expire 
Whelm'd in the watery abyſs? Or fell you arm'd, 
Making fierce inroad on ſome hoſtile coaſt, 
To ravage herds and flocks; or in aſſault 
Of ſome imperial fortreſs, thence to win 
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Rich ſpoils and beauteous captives, were you ſlain 
Defeated of your ſeizure ? He replied : 

[ periſh'd not, my friend, by Neptune's wrath, 
Whelm'd in the ocean wave; nor dy'd in arms 
Beroic deeds attempting: but receiv'd 
from baſe Agyithus, and my baſer queen, 
Ireparable doom, whillt I partook 
defreſnment, and at ſupper jovial ſate, 
dan like an ox that's butcher'd at the crib, 

A death molt lamentable! Round me lay 

An hideous carnage of my breathleſs friends, 
Like beaſts new flaughter'd for the bridal board 
Ot fome luxurious noble, or devote 

To ſolemn feſtival. On well-fought fields 

You rartous ſcenes of ſlaughter have ſurvey'd, 
Az! in fierce tournament ;z yet had it quell'd 
Your beit of man to view us on the floor 

40497 in death, with viands round us ſpread, 


ad ponderous vaſes bruis'd, while human gore 


Hooded the pavement wide. Witch ſhrilling cries 
Lhndra pierc'd my ear, whom at my fide 

late Clytemneſtra flew: t' avenge her wrong 

wick a dying graſp my ſabre ſeiz'd, 

wit tne curs'd aſſaſſin withdrew, nor clos'd 
iy lips and eyes. O woman! woman! none 
Ui Nature's ſavage train have leſs remorſe 

li perpetrating crimes ; to kill her mate, 

lat beaſt was e'er a complice ? I returu'd 


Hopeſul in affluence of domeſtic joy 


lo teign, encircled with my offspring dear, 
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And court-retinue ; but my traitreſs wife 

On female honour hath diffus'd a ſtain 
Indelible; and her pernicious arts, 

Recorded for reproach on all the ſex, 

Shall wound ſoft innocence with touch of blame, 

I anſwer'd, O ye powers! by women's wiles 
Jove works ſure bane to all th' imperial race 
Of Atreus {till : for Helen's vagrant luſt 
Greece mourns her ſtates diſpeopled ; and you fell 
By your adultreſs! Plaintive he reply'd : 

By my difaſters warn'd, to woman's faith 
Unboſom nought momentous ;z though ſhe peal 
Your ear (by nature importune to know), 
Unlock not all your fecrets. But your wife, 
Of prudeut meek deport, no train of ills 
Will meditate for you by force or guile: 

Her, when we led th' embattled Greeks to Troy, 
We left in blooming beauty freſh ; your ſon 
Then hanging on her breaſt; who now to man 
Full grown, with men aſſociates ; your approach 
With rapture he will meet, and glad his fire 
With filial duty dear; a bliſs to me 

Not deign'd ! my ſon I faw not ere I fell 

A victim to my wife: then, timely warn'd, 
Truſt not to woman's ken the time prefix'd 
For your return to Greece But ſay ſincere, 
Aught have you heard where my Oreſtes bides, 
In rich Orchomenus, or ſandy Pyle; 

Or with my brother lives he more ſecure 
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[a ſpacious Sparta? for of this dark realm 
Uc's not inhabitant. I thus rejoin'd : 

Vain is your queſt, Atrides ; whether fate 
Permits your ſon to draw the breath of heaven, 
Friendly to life; or whether in theſe ſhades 
He roams a ghoſt, I know not ; nor with ſpeech 
Falſe or ambiguous will beguile your ear. 

While mournful thus we talk'd, ſuffus'd with tears 
Of tender ſympathy, young Peleus came, 

With his aſſociates molt in life beloy'd, 

Faithful Patroclus, and th” egregious “ fon 

Of Neitor, great in arms; with them (conjoin'd 
ln amicable converſe, e'en by death 

Uncancel'd) walk'd the tall illuſtrious ſhade 

Of Ajax, with attractive grace adorn'd, «+ 

And prowels; paragon'd for both to none 

Put great Achilles: me the goddeſs-born 

Ey'd curious, and at length thus ſad began: 

What cauſe, Ulyſſes, moves thy mind, expert 
Of warlike mackinations ; what empriſe 
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Rath aught of ſuch importance, as to tempt 
This dire deſcent, where we in dolorous night, 
Frail incorporeal forms, are doom'd abode ? 

O peerleſs chief, I cried, of all the Grecks 
The foremoſt name! T hither am conſtrain'd, 
From the wiſe Theban oracle to hear 
beſt means reveal'd how to revilit ſafe 
My native realm; by rigid fate repell'd, 
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I'm exil'd yet, with troops of various ills BY 
Surrounded. But the gods, to your high worth ird 
Exer propitious, crown their favourite chief BY 
With choicer bleſſings than the eve of time De 
Yet ſaw conferr'd, or future ſhall behold : WT / 
On earth you equal honours with the gods ; Of « 
From us receiv'd ; nor by the ſtroke of fate Adv 
Sink with diminiſh'd luſtre, but ſupreme ks 
Reign o'er the ſhades. He ſolemn ſad replied : ö . 
Reign here ſupreme! deem not thy eloquence 3 
Can aught conſole my doom : rather on earth wer 
A village ſlave I'd be, than titled here Eur) 
Imperial and auguſt. But ſay me true, Fam 
Or did my ſon illuſtrate his deſcent * 
PFirſt in the files of war; or fled he pale Ys 
A recreant from the fight? do all our tribes _ 
In Phthia ſtill revere my father's throne ; * 
Or lives he now of regal power deſpoil'd, * 
A weak contemn'd old man, wanting my arm * 
To hold his ſceptre firm? that arm ! which erſt * 
Warring for Greece beſtrew'd the Phrygian plains 1 
With many a proweſs'd knight! Would Heaven reltore | 1 


IT'he fame puiſſant form, I'd ſoon avenge 
His injur'd age, and re-allert his claim. 

He ceaſing, I reply'd : Of Peleus' ſtate 
Fame hath to me been filent ; but attend 
While I th atchievements of thy glorious ſon 
Blazon, as truth ſhall diate. Him to Troy 
From Scyros o'er th* Ægean ſafe J bore, 


Jo join th' embattled Greeks: whene'er we fate | 
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n council, to mature ſome high deſign, 
Firſt of the peerage with perſuaſive ſpeech 
His ſentence he diſclos'd, by all confeſs'd 
The third from Neſtor. But whene'er we mov'd 
In battailous array, and the ſhrill clang 
Of onſet ſounded, he, with haughty ſtrides 
Adrancing in the van, the foremoſt chief, 
Pierc'd through the adverſe legions, nor was deem'd 
Not equal to the beſt. Each hardy deed, 
Which in his country's cauſe the youth atchiev'd, 
Were long to tell; but by his javelin dy'd 
Eurypylus, of all th' auxiliary bands 
Fam'd after Memnon firſt; with many a peer 
Of Pergamenian race, around him ſtrown. 

When in the wooden horſe by Epeus form'd 
Selected heroes lay, agbaſt and pale y 
The reſt, ſhuddering with fear, let round big drops 
Roll from their drooping eyes, he ſole abode 
Undaunted, undiſmay*d ; no chilling doubt 
Froſted his damaſk cheek, nor filent tear 
Cours'd from its cryilal ſluice, but graſping fierce 
His pear and faulchion, for the combat grew 
[mpatient, menacing deciſive rout 
10 Troy's opponent powers; and when the height 
Of Ilion had receiv'd the final {troke 
from Grecian valour, with barbaric ſpoil, 
To his high fame proportion'd, he return'd, 
Uamark'd with hoſtile wound, though round him Mars 
With tenfold rage oft' made the battle burn. 


X 4 I ended : 
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I ended : joy ineffable poſſeſs'd 
The great paternal ſhade ; his ſteps he rais'd 
With more majeſtic portance o'er the mead 
Verdant with aſphodel, elate to hear 
His fon's exploits emblazon'd fair by Fame. 
The reſt, a penſive circle, round await 
Reciting various dooms, to mortal ear 
Calamitous and fad ! From theſe apart 
The Telamonian hero, whom I foil'd 
In conteſt for Achilles' arms, abode 
Sullen with treaſur'd wrath ; the fatal ſtrife 
By Thetis was propos'd, and every judge 
Inſtinct by Pallas, to my claim declar'd 
The prize of right. O! why was I conſtrain'd 
By honour to prevail, and cauſe to die 
Ajax, the chief with manly grace adorn'd, 
And proweſs; paragon'd for both, to none 
But the great fon of Peleus! Him with ſpeech 
Lement of wrath I thus accoſted mild: 
Ajax, let this oblivious gloom deface 
The memory of thoſe arms, which Heaven decreed 
Pernicious to the Greeks, who lolt in thee 
Their power of ſtrong defence: to mourn thy fall 
The voice of Grief along the tented ſhore 
Was heard, as loud as when the flower of war, 
Divine Achilles, dy'd: nor deem that aught 
Of human interpos'd to urge thy doom, 
But ireful Jove, to puniſh all our hoſt, 
Cut off its darling hope. O royal ſhade! 


Approach, 
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Approach, and affable to me vouchſafe 
Wild audience, calming thy tempeſtuous rage. 
Vain was my ſuit! for with th* unbody'd troop 
f ſpectres, fleeting to th' interior ſhade 
0f Erebus, he to my friendly ſpeech 
Diſdain'd reply; yet to that dark receſs 
Had I purſu'd his flight, he muſt have borne 
Unwilling correſpondence, forc'd by fate, 
[npaſſion'd as he was; but I refrain'd, 
for other viſions drew my curious eye. 
Intent I ſaw with golden ſceptre grave 
Minos, the ſon of Jove, to the pale ghoſts 
Diſpenſing equity; with faded looks 
They through the wide Plutonian hall appear'd 
Freqzent and full, and argued each his cauſe 
At that tribunal, trembling whilit he weigh'd 
Their pleaded reaſon. Of portentous ſize 
Orion next I view'd ; a brazen mace 
lmincible he bore, in fierce purſuit 
Of thoſe huge mountain ſavages he ſlew, 
While habitant of earth, whoſe griſly forms 
He urg'd in chace the flowery mead along. 
Nor unobſerv'd lay ſtretch'd upon the marle 
Tityus, earth-born, whoſe body long and large 
Cover'd nine acres : there two vultures fat, 
Of appetite inſatiate, and with beaks 
For ravine bent, unintermitting goar'd 
His liver, powerleſs he to put to flight 
The fierce devourers! to this penance judg'd 
For rape intended on Latona fair, 
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The paramour of Jove, as ſhe ſojourn'd 
To Pytho o'er the Panopeian lawns ; 
Delicious landſcape !—In a limpid lake 
Next Tantalus a doleful lot abides: 
Chin- deep he ſtands, yet with afflictive drought 
Inceſſant pines, while ever as he bows 

To ſip refreſhment, from his parching thirſt 


The guileful water glides. Around the pool 


Fruit-trees of various kinds umbrageous ſpread 
Their pamper'd boughs : the racy olive green, 


The ripe pomegranate, big with vinous pulp, 


The luſcious fig ſky-dy*d, the taſteful pear 


Vermilion'd half, and apples mellowing ſweet 


In burniſh'd gold, luxuriant o'er him wave, 
Exciting hunger, and fallacious hope 

Of food ambrofial :—when he tries to ſeize 
The copious fruitage fair, a ſudden guſt 
Whirls it aloof amid th' incumbent gloom. 
Then Siſyphus, the neareit mate in woe, 


Drew my regard ; he, with diſtended nerves, 


A ponderous ſtone rolls up a rugged rock; 


Urg'd up the ſteep cliff flow with hand and foot 
It mounts, but bordering on the cloudy peak, 


Precipitous adown the flopy ſide 

The rapid orb devolving back renews 
Eternal toil, which he, with duſt beſmear'd, 
And dew'd with ſmoaking ſweat, inceſſant ples. 
I laſt the viſionary ſemblance view'd 
Of Hercules, a ſhadowy form ; for he, 


The real ſon of Jove, in heaven's high court 


Abides, ; 
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thides, aſſociate with the gods, and ſhares 
"eſtial banquets 3 where, with ſoft diſport 
b love, bright Hebe in her radiant dome 
Treats him nocturnal. With terrific clang 
grounding ghoſts, like fowl, the region wing 
ſexatious, while the threc.tening image ſtands, 
Gloomy as night, from his bent battle-bow 
 a& to let th' aerial arrow fly. 
&hwart his breaſt a military zone 
Dreadful he wore, where grinn'd in fretted gold 
Grim woodland ſavages, with various ſcenes 
f war, fierce-jouſting knights, and havoc dire, 
With matchleſs art pourtray'd: me ſtrait he knew, 
And, piteous of my ſtate, addreſs'd me thus: 

0 exercis'd in grief, illuſtrious ſon 0 
0f good Laertes, fam'd for warlike wiles ! 
Fited thou art (like me, what time I breath'd 
Ethereal draught) beneath unnumber'd toils 
Io groan oppreſs'd : ev*n I, the ſeed of Jove, 
Combated various ills, and was adjudg'd 
br an inferior wretch (what could he more?) 
To drag to light the triple-creſted dog 
that guards hell's maſſy portal: I atchiev'd 
the taſk injoin'd, through the propitious aid 
f Mercury and Pallas, who vouchſaf'd 
[heir friendly guidance: then without reply, 
To Pluto's court majeſtic he retir'd. 

Meantime for others of heroic note 
waited, in the liſts of ancient fame 


trol'd illuſtrious ; and had haply ſeen 
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Great Theſeus, and Pirithous his compeer, 
The race of gods ; but at the hideous ſcream 
Of ſpectres iſſuing from the dark profound 

I wax'd infirm of purpoſe, ſore diſmay'd 
Leſt Proſerpine ſhould ſend Meduſa, curd 
With ſnaky locks, to fix me in her realm 
Stiff with Gorgonian horror: to the ſhip 
Retreating ſpeedy thence, I bade my mates 
To ſhove from ſhore : joyous they ſtrait began 
To ſtem the tide, and bruſh'd the whitening ſeas, 
Till the freſh gales reliev'd the labouring oar. 


TD 00's W110 
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II AVE you not ſeen (to ſtate the caſe) 
Two waſps lie ſtruggling in a glaſs? 

With the rich flavour of Tokay 

Allur'd, about the brim they play; 

They light, they murmur, then begin 

To lick, and ſo at length ſlip in; 

Embracing cloſe the couple lies, 


Together dip, together riſe; 


You's 
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You'd ſwear they love, and yet they ſtrive 
Which ſhall be ſunk, and which ſurvive. 
Such feign'd amours, and real hate, 

Attend the matrimonial ſtate ; 

When ſacred vows are bought and ſold, 
And hearts are ty'd with threads of gold. 
A nymph there was, who (*tis aver'd 

By fame) was born without a beard : 

A certain ſign, the learn'd declare, 

That (guarded with uncommon care) 

Her virtue might remain at ten 

Impregnable to boys or men. 

But from that zra we'll proceed, 

To find her in a widow's weed; 

Which, all love's chronicles agree, 

She wore juſt turn'd of twenty-three ; 

For an old ſot ſhe calPd her mate, 

For jewels, pin- money, and plate. 

The dame, poſſeſs'd of wealth and eaſe, 

Had no more appetites to pleaſe ; 

That which provokes wild girls to wed, 

Fie It ne'er enter'd in her head. 
Yet ſome prolific planet ſmil'd, 

And gave the pair a chopping child ; 

Intitled by the law to claim 

Her huſband's chattels, and his name : 

But was ſo like his mother! She 

The Queen of Love, her Cupid he. 
This matron fair for ſpouſe deceas'd 

Had ſorrow'd ſore, a week at leaſt ; 
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And ſeem'd to grudge the worms that prey, 
Which had lain dead full many a day. 
From plays and balls ſhe now refrain'd, 

To a dark room by cuſtom chain'd ; 

And not a male for love or gold, 

But the dear hopes of two years old. 

The maids, ſo long in priſon pent, 
Aſk leave to air; ſhe gives conſent 
(For health 1s riches to the poor) : 
But 'Tom mult ſtay to guard the door. 
In reading Sherlock ſhe'd employ 
Her ſolitude, and tend the boy. 

When madam fees the coaſt is clear, 
Her ſpirits mantle and career, 
Diffuſing ardour through her mien; 
Pity they ſhould condenſe to ſpleen ! 
But now by honour ſhe's confin'd, 
Who flutter'd once as free as wind: 
And on a maſquerading morn 
By fix ſecurely could return; 

Having, to ſeal him ſafe till nine, 

With opium drug'd her ſpouſe's wine. 
This the gay world no worſe would hold, 
Than had ſhe only chang'd his gold: 
The ſpecies anſwer'd all demands, 

And only paſs'd through other hands. 
But honour now preſcribes the law, 

The tyrant keeps her will in awe ; 

For charity forbid to roam, 

And not a chitterling at home. 
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What ! a large ſtomach, and no meat ! 

In pity, Love, provide a treat 

Can widows feed on dreams and wiſhes, 

Like hags on viſionary diſhes ? 

Impoſſible ! Through walls of ſtone 

Hunger will break, to ſuck a bone. 

Want, oft” in times of old, we read, 

Made mothers on their infants feed ; 

And now conſtrain'd this matron mild 

To grow hard-hearted to her child. 

Her darling child ſhe pinch'd ; he ſquall'd; 

In haſte the favourite footman's call'd, 

To pacify the peeviſh chit ; 

For who but he could do the feat ? 

He ſmarting ſore, refus'd to play ; 

But bade man Thomas beat mamma. 

She, laughing, ſoon avow'd her flame 

By various ſigns that want a name. 

The lacquey ſaw, with trembling joy, 

Gay humour dancing in her eye ; 

And ſtrait with equal fury fir'd 

Began th' attack; the dame retir'd ; 

And haply falling as ſhe fled, 

He beat her till ſhe lay for dead; 

But (with new vigour for the ſtrife) 

Soon with a ſigh return'd to life. 

Think ye ſhe'd &er forgive her ſon, 

For what the naughty man had done ? 
dhe did; yet, ſpited with his pain, 
He ſounds th' alarm to charge again. 

14 But, 
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But, *ſquire, conſult your potent ally, 
Whether he's yet prepar'd to rally— 

Yes; blood is hot on either fide ; 

Another combat muſt be try'd. 

She knew the foe could do no more, 

Than at the firſt attack ſhe bore 

So at his little malice ſmil'd, 

And cry'd, Come on !—To pleaſe the child. 


&A-- LA od 


MI better ſelf, my heaven, my joy! 
While thus imparadis'd J lie, 

Tranſported in thy circhng arms 
With freſh variety of charms ; 
From fate I ſcarce can think to crave 
A bliſs, but what in thee I have. 
Twelve months, my dear, have paſt, ſince thou 
Didſt plight to me thy virgin vow ; 
Twelve months in rapture ſpent ! for they 
Seem ſhorter than St. Lucy's day: 
A bright example we ſhall prove 
Of laſting matrimonial love. 

Meanwhile, I beg the gods to grant 
(The only favour that I want) 
That I may not ſurvive, to ſee 
My happineſs expire with thee. 
O! ſhould I loſe my deareſt dear, 
By thee, and all that's good, I ſwear, 


ral 


ral 
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Pd give myſelf the fatal blow, 
And wait thee to the world below. 

When Wheedle thus to ſpouſe in bed 
Spoke the beſt things he &er had read 
Madam ſurpris'd (you muſt ſuppoſe it) 
Had lock'd a Templar in the cloſet ; 

A youth of pregnant parts, and worth, 
To play at picquet, and ſo forth— 

This wag, when he had heard the whole, 
Demurely to the curtain ſtole, 

And peeping 1n, with ſolemn tone 

Cry'd out, O man ! thy days are done : 
The gods are fearful of the worſt, 

And ſend me, Death, to fetch thee firſt; 
To fave their favourite from ſelf-murder, 
Lo! thus I execute their order, 

Hold, Sir ! for ſecond thoughts are beſt, 
The huſband cry'd ; 'tis my requeſt 

With pleaſure to prolong my life, — 

Your meaning ?—Pray, Sir, take my wife. 
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TRANSLATED FROM Ovid. 


HAT, after all my art, will you demand, 

Before the whole is read, the writer's hand ? 
And could you gueſs from whom this letter came 
before you ſaw it ſign'd with Sappho's name: 


"WH % % &'& 9 Don't 
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Don't wonder, ſince I'm ſorm'd for lyricks, why 
The {train is turn'd to plaintive elegy ; 
I mourn my ſighted love; alas! my lute, 
And ſprightly odes, would ill with ſorrow ſuit, 
I'm ſcorch'd, I bur, like fields of corn on fire, 
When winds to fan the furious blaze conſpire, 
To flaming Atna Phaon's pleas'd to roam, 
But Sappho feels a fiercer flame at home, 

No more my thoughts in even numbers flow, 
Verſe beſt befits a mind devoid of woe. 
No more I court the nymphs I once careſt, 
But Phaon rules unrival'd in my breaſt. 
Fair is thy face, thy youth is fit for joy; 
A fatal face to me, too cruel boy! 
Enſlav'd to thoſe enchanting looks, that wear 
The bluſh of Bacchus and Apollo's air; 
Aſſume the garb of either god, in thee 
We every grace of either god may fee ; 
Yet they confeſs'd the power of female charms, 
In Daphne's flight and Ariadne's arms ; 
Though neither nymph was fam'd for wit, to move 
With melting airs the rigid ſoul to love. 
To me the Muſe vouchſafes celeſtial fire, 
And my ſoft numbers glow with warm deſire; 
Alczus and myſelf alike ſhe crown'd, 
For ſoftneſs I, and he for ſtrength renown'd. 
Beauty, tis true, penurious fate denies, 
But wit my want of beauty well ſupplies : 
My thape, I own, is ſhort, but yet my name 
Is far diffus'd, and fills the voice of fame. 
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m not fair, young Perſeus did adore 
The ſwarthy graces of the royal“ Moor: 
The milk-white doves with mottled mates are join'd, 
And the gay parrot to the turtle's kind : 
But if you'll fly from Love's connubial rites 
Till one as charming as yourſelf invites, 
None of our ſex can ever bleſs your bed; 
Wer think of wooing, for you nc'er can wed. 

Yet, when you read my verſe, you lik'd each line, 
And ſwore no numbers were ſo ſweet as mine; 
[ſang (that pleaſing image {ill is plain, 
Such tender things we lovers long retain !) 
And ever when the warbling notes I rais'd, 
You with fierce kiſſes ſtifled what you prais'd. 
dme winning grace in every act you found, k 
Put in full tides of ecitaſy were drown'd; 
When murmuring m the melting joys of love, 
round yours my curling limbs began to move: 
but now the bright Sicihan maids adore 
Tie youth, who ſcem'd ſo fond of me before: 
dend back, fend back my fugitive ! for he 
Wil row to you the vows he made to me: 
That ſmooth deceiving tongue of his can charm 
Tae coyeit ear, the rougheſt pride diſarm. 

O, aid thy poeteſs, great Queen of Love, 
Aulpicious to my growing paſſion prove! 
fortune was cruel to my tender age, 
and {till purſues with unrelenting rage. 


* Andromeda. 
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Of parents, whilſt a child, I was bereft, 
To the wide world an helpleſs orphan left: 
My brother in a ſtrumpet's vile embrace 
Laviſh'd a large eſtate to buy diſgrace, 
And doom'd to traffick on the main is toſt, 


Winning with danger what with ſhame he loſt; 


And vows revenge on me, who dar'd to blame 
His conduct, and was careful of his fame: 
And then (as if the woes I bore beſide 
Were yet too light) my little daughter dy'd. 
But after all theſe pangs of ſorrow paſt, 

A worſe came on, for Phaon came at laſt ! 
No gems, nor rich embroider'd ſilks, I wear; 
No more in artful curls I comb my hair ; 
No golden threads the wavy locks inwreath, 
Nor Syrian oils diffuſive odours breathe : 
Why ſhould I put ſuch gay allurements on, 
Now he, the darling of my ſoul, 1s gone ? 
Soft 1s my breaſt, and keen the killing dart, 


And he who gave the wound deſerves my heart : 


My fate is fix'd, for ſure the fates decreed 


That he ſhould wound, and Sappho's boſom bleed. 
By the ſmooth blandiſhments of verſe betray'd, 


In vain I call my reaſon to my aid ; 


The Muſe is faithleſs to the fair at beſt, 
But fatal in a love-fick lady's breaſt. 


Yet is it ſtrange ſo ſweet a youth ſhould dart 


Flames ſo reſiſtleſs to a woman's heart? 
Him had Aurora ſeen, he ſoon had ſeiz'd 
Her ſoul, and Cephalus no more had pleas'd : 


ale 
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Chaſte Cynthia, did ſhe once behold his charms, 


For Phaon's would forſake Endymion's arms; 
V-nus would bear him to her bower above, 
But there ſhe dreads a rival in his love. 
0 fair perfection thou, nor youth, nor boy, 
Fix'd in the bright meridian point for joy! 
Come, on my panting breaſt thy head recline, 
Thy love I aſk not, only ſuffer mine: 
While this I aſk (but aſk I fear in vain) 
dee how my falling tears the letter ſtain, 

At leaſt, why would you not vouchſafe to ſhew 
A kind regret, and ſay, My dear, adieu!“ 
Nor parting kiſs I gave, nor tender tear, 
My ruin flew on ſwifter wings than fear: 
My wrongs, too ſafely treaſur'd in my mind, + 
Are all the pledges Phaon left behind; 
Nor could I make my laſt deſire to thee, 
dometimes to caſt a pitying thought on me. 
Lat, gods! when firſt the killing news I heard, 
hat pale amazement in my looks appear'd ! 
Arhile o'erwhelm'd with unexpected woe, 
My tongue forbore to ſpeak, my eyes to flow. 
but when my ſenſe was waken'd to deſpair, 
beat my tender breaſt, and tore my hair: 
as a diſtracted mother weeps forlorn, 
When to the grave her fondling babe is borne. 
Meanwhile my cruel brother, for relief, 
With ſcorn inſults me, and derides my grief : 
Poor foul ! he cries, I doubt ſhe grows ſincere; 
Her daughter is return'd to life I fear. 

1 3 Mind- 
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Mindleſs of fame, I to the world reveal 
The love fo long I labour'd to conceal. 
Thou, thou art fame, and all the world, to me; 
All day I dote, and dream all night of thee ; 
Though Phaon fly to regions far remote, 
By Sleep his image to my bed 1s brought : 
Around my neck thy fond embraces twine, 
Anon I think my arms incircle thine : 
Then the warm wiſhes of my ſoul I ſpeak, 
Which from my tongue in dying murmurs break: 
Heavens! with thy balmy lips my lips are preſt: 
And then! ah then I bluſh to write the reſt. 
Thus in my dreams the bright ideas play, 
And gild the glowing ſcenes of fancy gay : 
With life alone my lingering love muſt end, 
On thee my love, my life, my all depend. 

But at the dawning day my pleaſures fleet, 
And I (too ſoon !) perceive the dear deceit : 
In caves and groves I ſeek to calm my grief; 
The caves and groves afford me no relief. 
Frantic I rove, diſorder'd with deſpair, 
And to the winds unbind my ſcatter'd hair. 
I find the Shades, which to our joys were kind, 
But my falſe Phaon there no more I find: 
With him the caves were cool, the grove was green, | 
But now his abſence withers all the ſcene : 
There weeping, I the graffy couch ſurvey, 
Where ſide by fide we once together lay : 
I fail where thy forſaken print appears, 


And the kind turf imbibes my flowing tears. 
The 
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The birds and trees to grief aſſiſtance bring, 
Theſe drop their leaves, and they forbear to ſing: 
poor Philomel, of all the quire, alone 
For mangled Itys warbles out her moan; 
Her moan for him trills ſweetly through the grove, 
While Sappho ſings of ill-requited love. 
To this dear ſolitude the Naiads bring 
Their fruitful urns, to form a filver ſpring : 
The trees that on the ſhady margin grow 
Are green above, the banks are green below : 
Here while by ſorrow lull'd aſleep I lay, 
Thus ſaid the guardian nymph, or ſeem'd to ſay : 
lr, Sappho, fly; to cure this deep deſpair, 
To the Leucadian rock in haſte repair; 
High on whoſe hoary top an awful fane, . 
To Phœbus rear*d, ſurveys the ſubject main. 
This deſperate cure, of old, Deucalion try'd, 
For love to fury wrought by Pyrrha's pride; 
Into the waves, as holy rites require, 
Headlong he leap'd, and quench'd his hopeleſs fire : 
Her frozen breaſt a ſudden flame ſubdued, 
And ſhe who fled the youth, the youth purſued. 
Like him, to give thy raging paſſion eaſe, 
Precipitate thyſelf into the ſeas. 
This ſaid, ſhe diſappear'd. I deadly wan 
Roſe up, and guſhing tears uabounded ran: 
| fly, ye nymphs, I fly; though fear aſſail 
The woman, yet the lover mult prevail. 
In death what terrors can deſerve my care ? 
The pangs of death are gentler than deſpair. 
14 Ye 
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Ye winds, and Cupid thou, to meet my fall, 
Your downy pimons ſpread ! my weight is ſmall, 
Thus reſcued, to the god of verſe I'll bow, 
Hang up my lute, and thus inſcribe my vow ; 
To Phœbus grateful Sappho gave this lute ; 
The gift did both the god and giver ſuit. 

But, Phaon, why ſhould I this toil endure, 
When thy return would ſoon complete the cure? 
Thy beauty, and its balmy power, would be 
A Phabus and Leucadian rock to me. 

O harder than the rock to which I go, 

And deafer than the waves that war below! 
Think yet, oh think ! ſhall future ages tell 
That I to Phaon's ſcorn a victim fell? 

Or hadſt thou rather ſee this tender breaſt 
Bruis'd on the clift, than cloſe to Phaon's preſt ? 
This breaſt, which, fill'd with bright poetic fire, 
You made me once believe you did admire ? 

O could it now ſupply me with addreſs 

To plead my cauſe, and court thee with ſucceſs ! 
But mighty woes my genius quite control, 
And damp the rifing vigour of my ſoul : 

No more, ye Leſbian nymphs, deſire a ſong, 
Mute is my voice, my lute is all unſtrung. 

My Phaon's fled, who made my fancy ſhine, 
(Ah! yet I ſcarce forbear to call him mine.) 
Phaon is fled ! but bring the youth again, 
Inſpiring ardors will revive my vein. 

But why, alas! this unavailing prayer? 

Vain are my vows, and flect with common air: 


My; 
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Mr rows the winds diſperſe, and make their ſport, 

But ne'er will waft him to the Leſbian port. 
Yet if you purpoſe to return, *tis wrong 

To let your miſtreſs languiſh here ſo long: 

Venus for your fair voyage will compoſe 

The ſea, for from the ſea the goddeſs roſe : 

Cupid, aſſiſted with propitious gales, 

Will hand the rudder, and direct the ſails. 

But, if relentleſs to my prayer you prove, 

If fill, unkind without a cauſe, you'll rove, 

And ne'er to Sappho's longing eyes reſtore 

That object, which her hourly vows implore; 

Twill be compaſſion now t? avow your hate; 

Write, and confirm the rigour of my fate! 

Then, ſteel'd with reſolution by deſpair, . 

For cure PII to the kinder ſeas repair: 

That laſt relief for love- ſick minds T'll try; 

Fhebus may grant what Phaon could deny. 


ADVER- 
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Which yet, I fear, of equal uſe would prove 


To ſooth a tempeſt, as abate your love. 
How can my art your fierce diſeaſe ſubdue ? 
| want, alas! a greater cure than you: 
of Benumb'd in death the cold phyſician lies, 
om While for his help the feveriſſi patient cries : 
om (all me not cruel, but reproach my fate, 
on- And, liſtening while my woes I here relate, 
ght Let your foft boſom heave with tender ſighs, 
TY, Let melting forrow languiſh in your eyes; 
ing piteous deplore a wretch conſtrain'd to rove, 
MW Whoſe crime and puniſhment is ſlighted love; 
Fix'd for his guilt, to every coming age, 
A monument of Cytherea's rage. 
At Melea born, my race unknown to fame, 
With oars I ply'd ; Colymbus was my name; 
me, A name that from the diving birds I bore, 
Which ſeck their fiſty food along the ſhore. 
One ſummer-eve in port I left my fail, 
And with my partners ſought a neighbouring vale ; 
What time the rural nymphs repair'd to pay 
Their floral honours to the Queen of May. 
At firſt their various charms my choice confuſe, 
For what is choice where each is fit to chooſe ? 
Put love or fate at length my boſom fir'd 
With a bright maid in myrtle-green attar'd ; 
A ſhepherdeſs ſhe was, and on the lawn 
date to the ſetting-ſun from dewy dawn; 
Tet fairer than the nymphs who guard the ſtreams 
lu pearly caves, and ſhun the burning beams. 
2 I whiſper 
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I whiſper love; ſhe flies; I {till purſue, 

To preſs her to the joy ſhe never knew : 
And while I ſpeak the virgin bluſhes ſpread 
Her damaſk beauty with a warmer red, 

I vow'd unſhaken faith, invoking loud 
Venus, t” atteſt the ſolemn faith I vow'd ; 
Invoking all the radiant lights above, 


(But molt the lamp that lights the realm of love) 


No more to guide me with their friendly rays, 
But leave my ſhip to periſh on the ſeas, 

If the dear charmer ever chanc'd to find 

My heart diſloyal, or my look unkind. 

A maid will liſten when her lover ſwears, 
And think his faith more real than her fears. 
The careful ſhepherdeſs ſecur'd her flocks 
From the devouring wolf, and wily fox, 

Yet fell herſelf an undefended prey 

To one more cruel and more falſe than they. 
The nuptial joys we there conſummate ſoon, 
Safe in the friendly ſilence of the moon 

And till the birds proclaim'd the dawning day, 
Beneath a ſhade of flowers in tranſport lay : 

I roſe, and ſoftly ſighing, view'd her o'er ; 


How chang'd, I thought, from what ſhe was before! 


Yet ſtill repeated (cager to be gone) 

My former pledges, with a fainter tone, 
And promis'd quick return: the penſive fair 
Went with reluctance to her fleecy care; 
While I reſolv'd to quit my native ſhore, 
Never to ſee the late-lov'd Malea more. 


reſh? 
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Freſh on the waves the morning breezes play, 
To bear my veſſel and my vows away; 
With proſperous ſpeed I fly before the wind, 
And leave the length of Leſbos all behind: 
Far diſtant from my Malean love at lait, 
(Secure with twenty leagues between us cat ) 
furl my fails, and on the Sigrian ſhore, 
Adopting that my ſeat, the veſſel moor. 
Serium, from whoſe aerial height I ſpy 
The diſtant fields that bore imperial Troy: 
Which, ſtill accurs'd for Helen's broken vow, 
Procure thin crops, ungrateful to the plough. 
gaze, revolving in my guilty mind, 
What future vengeance will my falſehood find, 
When kings, and empires, no forgiveneſs gain'd 
For violated rites, and faith prophan'd ! 
Sea-faring on that coaſt I led my life, 
A commoner of love, without a wife, 
Content with caſual joys ; and vainly thought 
Venus forgave the perjur'd, or forgot. 
And now my ſixtieth year began to ſhed 
An undiſtinguiſh*d winter o'er my head; 
When, bent for Tenedos, a country dame 
(1 thought her ſuch) for ſpeedy paſſage came. 
A palſy ſhook her limbs; a ſhrivel'd ſkin 
But ill conceal'd the ſkeleton within; 
A monument of time : with equal grace 
Her garb had poverty to ſuit her face. 
Extorting firſt my price, I ſpread my fail, 
Aud ſteer my courſe before a merry gale ; 
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Which haply turn'd her tatter'd veil aſide, 
When in her lap a golden vaſe I ſpy'd; 
Around ſo rich with orient gems enchas'd, 
A flamy luſtre o'er the gold they caſt. 
With eager eyes I view the tempting bane, 
And failing now ſecure amid the main, 


With felon force I ſeiz'd the ſeeming crone, 
To plunge her in, and make the prize my own, 
To Venus ſtrait ſhe chang'd divine to view! 
The laughing Loves around their mother flew : 
Who, circled with a pomp of Graces, ſtood, 


Such as ſhe firſt aſcended from the flood. 


I bow'd, ador'd.— With terror in her voice, 
Thy violence (ſhe cry'd) ſhall win the prize: 
Renew thy wrinkled form, be young and fair; 
But ſoon thy heart ſhall own the purchaſe dear. 
Nor is revenge forgot, though long delay'd, 


For vows atteſted in the Malean ſhade.— 
Wrapt in a purple cloud, ſhe cut the ſkies, 
And looking down, ſtill threaten'd with her eyes. 


My fear at length diſpell'd (the fight of gold 


Can make an avaricious coward bold), 

I ſciz'd the glittering ſpoil, in hope to find 
A caſe ſo rich with richer treaſures lin'd. 
The lid remov'd, the vacant ſpace inclos'd 
An eſſence, with celeſtial art compos'd ; 
Which cures old age, and makes the ſhriveld cheek 
Bluſhy as Bacchus, and as Hebe fleek : | 
Strength to the nerves the nectar'd ſweets ſupply, 
And cagle-radiance to the faded eye. 
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vor ſharp diſeaſe, nor want, nor age, have power 
invade that vigour, and that bloom deflower. 
Th' effect I found, for, when return'd to land, 
vme drops I ſprinkled on my ſun-burnt hand; 
Where'er they fell, ſurpriſing to the ſight, 
The freckled brown imbib'd a milky white: 
6 look the panther's varied ſides; and fo 
Tie pheaſant's wing, bedropt with flakes of ſnow. 
[ wet the whole, the ſame celeſtial hue 
Tinctur'd the whole, meander'd o'er with blue. 
druck with amazement here, I pauſe a ſpace ; 
Next with the liquid ſweets anoint my face: 
My neck and hoary locks I then bedew, 
Aid in the waves my changing viſage view. 
trait with my charms the watry mirror glowg, 
Thoſe fatal charms that rum'd your repoſe ! 
ill doubting, up TI ſtart, and fear to find 
dome young Adonis gazing o'er behind. 
My waiſt, and all my limbs, I laſt beſmear'd, 
And ſoon a gloſſy youth all o'er appear'd. 
Long wrapt in filent wonder, on the ſtrand, 
[ lxe a ſtatue of Apollo ſtand : 
Like his, with oval grace my front is ſpread 
Like his, my lips and cheeks are roſy red; 
Lixe his my limbs are ſhap'd ; in every part 
do jut, they mock the ſculptor's mimic art: 
and golden curls adown my ſhoulders flow; 
Nor wants there aught, except the lyre and bow. 
Reſtor d to youth, triumphant I repair 
lo court; to captivate th admiring fair: + 
7 
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My faultleſs form the Leſbian nymphs adore, 


Avow their flames, weep, ſigh, proteſt, implore. 
There feel I firſt the penance of my ſin; 
All ſpring without, and winter all within ! 
From me the ſenſe of gay deſire is fled, 
And all their charms are cordial to the dead. 
Or, if within my breaſt there chance to riſe 
The ſweet remembrance of the genial joys; 
Sudden 1t leaves me, like a tranſient gleam, 
That gilds the ſurface of a freezing ſtream. 
Meantime with various pangs my heart is torn, 
Hate ſtrives with Pity, Shame contends with Scorn : 
Confus'd with grief, I quit the court, to range 
In ſavage wilds; and curſe my penal change. 
The Phcoenix fo, reſtor'd with rich perfumes, 
Diſplays the florid pride of all his plumes ; 
Then flies to live amid th* Arabian grove, 
In barren ſolitude, a foe to love. 
But in the calm receſs of woods and plains, 
The viper Envy revel'd in my veins; 
And ever when the male careſs'd his bride, 
Sighting with rage, I turn'd my eyes aſide. 
In river, mead, and grove, ſuch objects roſe, 
T' avenge the goddeſs, and awake my woes: 
Fiſh, beaſt, and bird, in river, mead, and grove, 
Bleſs'd and rever'd the bliſsful powers of Love. 
What can I do for eaſe ? O, whither fly? 
Reſume my fatal form, ye gods, I cry: 
Wither this beauteous bloom, fo tempting gay; 
And let me live transform'd to weak, and gray ! 
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By change of clime, my ſorrows to beguile, 
leave, for Sicily, my native iſle: 

Vain hope! for who can leave himſelf behind, 
And live a thoughtleſs exile from the mind? 
Arriring there, amidſt a flowery plain 

That join'd the ſhore, I view'd a virgin- train, 
Who in ſoft ditties ſung of Acis' flame, 

And ſtrew'd with annual wreaths his amber ſtream. 
Me ſoon they ſaw, and, fir'd with pious joy, 

He comes, the godlike Acis comes, they cry: 
Far pride of Neptune's court! indulge our prayer 
Approach, you've now no Polypheme to fear. 
Accept our rites: to bind thy brow, we bring 
Thefe earlieſt honours of the roſy ſpring : 

do may thy Galatea ſtill be kind, e 
As we thy ſmiling power propitious find! 

But if—(they read their error in my bluſh ; 

For ſhame, and rage, and ſcorn, alternate fluſh. ) 
bat if of earthy race, yet kinder prove; 

Reiuſe all other rites but thoſe of love. 

That hated word new-flabs my rankling wound; 
Lke a ſtuck deer I ſtartle at the ſound : 

Thence to the woods with furious ſpeed repair, 
and leave them all abandon'd to deſpair. 

So frighted by the ſwains, to reach the brake 
blides from a ſunny bank the glittering ſnake ; 
and whilſt, reviv'd in youth, his wavy train 
Flats in large ſpires, and burns along the plain; 
lle darts malignance from his ſcornful eye, 
and the young flowers with livid hiſſes die. 

Vor. XXXV. Z Let 
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Let my ſad fate your ſoft compaſſion move, 
Convinc'd that Phaon would, but cannot love : 
To torture and diſtract my ſoul, are join'd 
Unfading youth, and impotence of mind. 

The white and red that flatter on my ſkin, 
Hide hell ; the grinning furies howl within ; 
Pride, Envy, Rage, and Hate, inhabit there, 
And the black child of Guilt, extreme Deſpair : 
Nor of leſs terror to the perjur'd prove 

The frowns of Venus, than the bolts of Jove. 

When Orpheus in the woods began to play, 
Sooth'd with his airs, the leopards round him lay: 
Their glaring eyes with lefſen'd fury burn'd ; 
But when the lyre was mute, their rage return'd: 
So would thy muſe and lute a while control 
My woes, and tune the diſcord of my foul : 

In ſweet ſuſpence each ſavage thought reſtrain'd ; 

And then, the love I never felt I feign'd. 

O Sappho, now that muſe and lute employ ; 

Invoke the golden goddeſs from the ſky : 

From the Leucadian rock ne'er hope redreſs, 

In love, Apollo boaſts no ſure ſucceſs : 

Let him preſide o'er oracles and arts; 

Venus alone hath balm for bleeding hearts. 

O, let the warbled hymn “ delight her ear; 
Can ſhe when Sappho ſings refuſe to hear? 

Thrice let the warbled hymn repeat thy pain, 

While flowers and burning gums perfume her fane. 


* Alluding to her Ode to Venus. 
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And when, deſcending to the plaintive ſonnd, | 
te comes confeſs'd with all her Graces round, 
O, plead my cauſe ! in that auſpicious hour, 
Propitiate with thy vows the vengeful power. 

Nor ceaſe thy ſuit, till with a ſmiling air 

She cries, I give my Phaon to thy prayer; 

And, from his crime abſolv'd, with all his charms 
He long ſhall live, and die in Sappho's arms.— 
Then ſwift, and gentle as her gentleſt dove, 

Il feek thy breaſt, and equal all thy love: 

Hymen ſhall clap his purple wings, and ſpread 
lnceſſant raptures o'er the nuptial bed. 

And while in pomp at Cytherea's ſhrine, 

With choral ſong and dance, our vows we joiy ; 
Her flaming altar with religious fear 

IU touch, and, proſtrate on the marble, ſwear 

That zeal and love for ever ſhall divide 


y heart, between the goddeſs and the bride. 


A s A L E, 


Deviſed in the pleſaunt Manere of 


GENTIL MAISTER JEOFFREY CHAUCER. 


: W HYLO M in Kent there dwelt a clerke, 
e. Who wyth grete cheer, and litil werke, 
Upſwalen was with venere : 

For meagre Lent ne recked he, 
2 2 Ne 
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Ne ſaincts daies had in remembraunce, 
Mo will had he to daliaunce. 
To ſerchen out a bellamie, 
He had a ſharp and licorous eie; 
But 1t wold bett abide a leke, 
Or onion, than the fight of Greke; 
Wherefore, God yeve him ſhame, Boccace 
Serv'd him for Baſil and Ignace, 
His vermeil cheke that ſhon wyth mirth, 
Spake him the blitheit prieſt on yearth; 
At chyrch, to ſhew his lillied hond, 
Full fetouſly he prank'd his bond; 
Sleke weren his flaxen locks ykempt, 
And Ifaac Wever was he nempt. 

Thilke clerke, echaufed in the groyne, 
For a young damoſell did pyne, 
Born in Eaſt-Cheap ; who, by my fay, 
Ypert was as a popinjay : 
Ne wit ne wordes did ſhe waunt, 
Wele cond ſhe many a romaunt ; 
Ore muſcadine, or ſpiced ale, 
She carrold ſoote as nightingale: 
And for the nonce couth rowle her eyne, 
Withouten ſpeche; a ſpeciall ſigne 
She lack'd ſomdele of what ech dame 
Holds dere as life, yet dredes to name: 
So was eftſoons by Iſaac won, 
To bliſsful conſummation. 

Here mought I now tellen the feſtes, 
Who yave the bryde, how bibb'd the gheſtes; 
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But withouten ſuch gawdes, I trow 
Myne legend is prolix ynow. 
Ryghte wele areeds Dan Prior's ſong, 
A tale ſhold never be too long ; 
And ſikerly in fayre Englond 
None bett doeth taling underſtond. 
She now, algates full ſad to chaunge 
The citee for her huſbond's graunge, 
To Kent mote ; for ſhe wele did knowe 
'Twas vaine ayenſt the ſtreme to rowe. 
da wend they on one ſteed yfere, 
Ech cleping toder life and dere ; 
Heven ſhilde hem fro myne Bromley hoſt, 
Or many. a groat theyr meel woll coſt. 
Deem next ye maiſtreſs Wever ſene « 
Yclad in ſable bombaſine; 
The frankeleins wyves accoſt her blythe, 
Curteis to guilen hem of tythe ; 
And yeve honour parochaall 
In pew, and eke at feſtivall. 
Worſchip and wealth her huſbond hath ; 
Ne poor in aught, ſave werks and faith: 
Kepes bull, bore, ſtallion, to diſpence 
Large pennorths of benevolence. 
His berne ycrammed was, and ſtore 
Of poultrie cackled at the dore ; 
His wyf grete joie to fede hem toke, 
And was aſtonied at the cocke ; 
That, in his portaunce debonair, 
On everich henn beſtow'd a ſhare 
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Of pleſaunce, yet no genitours 

She ſaw, to thrill his paramours: 
Oftſithes ſhe mokel mus'd theron, 
Yet niſt ſhe howgates it was don. 

One night, ere they to ſleepen went, 

Her Iſaac in her arms ſhe hent, 

As was her uſage; and did ſaie, 

Of charite I mote thee praie, 

To techen myne unconnyng wit 

One thing it comprehendeth niet : 
And maie the foul fiend harrow thee, 
If in myne queſt thou falſen me. 

Our Chaunticlere loves everich hen, 
Ne fewer kepes our yerd than ten ; 
Yet romps he ore beth grete and ſmall, 
Ne ken I what he ſwinks wythall. 
But on ech leg a wepon 1s, 

Yperſent, and full ſtarke I wys; 
Doth he with hem at Pertelote play? 
In ſooth theres werk inough for tway. 

Qd. Iſaac, certes by Sainct Poule, 
Myne lief thou art a ſimple ſoule; 
Foules fro the egle to the wren, 

Bin harneſs'd othergiſe than men: 

For the males engins of delite 

Ferre in theyr entrails are empight; 
Els, par miſchaunce, theyr merriment 
Emong the breers mought ſore be ſhent. 
Thus woxen hote, they much avaunce 
Love of venereal jouiſaunce: 
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And ia one month, the trouth to ſayne, 

Swink mo than manhode in yeres twaine. 
O Benedicite ! qd. ſhe, 

If kepyng hote ſo kindlych be, 

Hie in thyne boweles truſs thyne gere, 

And eke the ſkrippe that daungleth here. 
Ne dame, he anſwer'd, mote that bene; 

For as I hope to be a dene, 

Thilke Falſtaffe-bellie rownd and big, 

Was built for corny ale and pig: 

Ne in it is a chink for theſe, I 

Ne for a wheat-ſtraw, and tway peaſe. 
Pardie, qd. ſhe, ſyth theres nat room, 

Swete Nykin ! chafe hem in myne woom. 


T. 0 


M X. „„ 


AN IMITATION OF A GREEK EPIGRAM IN HOMER. 


In which the Poet ſuppoſeth Apollo to have given this 
anſwer to one who inquired who was the author of the 
ILIAD. 


"HeiOoy A* Ed, EN G4paTot N getog Ounęos. 
Hæc modulabar ego, ſeripſit divinus Homerus. 


HEN Phœbus, and the nine harmonious Maids, 
Of old aſſembled in the Theſpian ſhades, 
What theme, they cry'd, what high immortal air, 
belts theſe harps to ſound, and thee to hear? 
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Reply'd the god, Your loftieſt notes employ 
To ſing young Peleus, and the fall of Troy. 
The wondrous ſong with rapture they rehearſe, 
Then aſk who wrought that miracle of verſe, | 
He anſwer'd with a frown; I now reveal | 
A truth that Envy bids me not conceal. 

Retiring frequent to his laureat vale, 

I warbled to the lyre that favourite tale, 

Which, unobſerv'd, a wandering Greek and blind, 
Heard me repeat, aud treaſur'd in his mind 
And, fir'd with thirſt of more than mortal praiſe, 
From me the god of wit uſurp'd the bays. 

But let vain Greece indulge her growing fame, 
Proud with celeſtial ſpoils to grace her name; 
Yet when my arts ſhall triumph in the Weſt, 
And the White Ifle with female power is bleſt, 
Fame, I foreſee, will make repriſals there, 

And the tranſlator's palm to me transfer; 
With leſs regret my claim I now decline, 


The world will think this Engliſh Iliad mine. 


1 


PLATONTE STEEL: 
WY RNS I wed, young Strephon cry'd, 


Ye powers that o'er the nooſe preſide, 
Wit, beauty, wealth, good-humour give, 
Or let me {till a rover live: 


* This poem, with ſome variations, may be found in Stepney, ? 
vol. XVII. under the title of The Spell.“ n 
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But if all theſe no nymph can ſhare, 

Let mine, ye powers! be doubly fair. 
Thus pray'd the ſwain in heat of blood, 
hilft nigh celeſtial Cupid ſtood ; 

And, tapping him, ſaid, Youth be wiſe, 

And let a child for once adviſe. 

A faultleſs make, a manag'd wit, 

Humour and riches, rarely meet ; 

But if a beauty you'd obtain, 

Court ſome bright Phillis of the brain 

The dear idea long enjoy, 

Clean is the bliſs, and ne' er will cloy. 
But truſt me, youth, for I'm ſincere, 

And know the ladies to a hair; 

Howe'er ſmall poets whine upon it, 

In madrigal, in ſong, and ſonnet, 

Their beauty's but a ſpell, to bring 

A lover to th* enchanted ring. 

Ere the ſack-poſlet is digeſted, 

Or half of Hymen's taper waſted, 

The winning air, the wanton trip, 

The radiant eye, the velvet lip, 

From which you fragrant kiſſes ſtole, 

And ſeem'd to ſuck her ſpringing ſoul; 

Theſe, and the reſt you doated on, 

Are nauſeous, or infipid grown; 

The ſpell diſſolves, the cloud is gone, 

And Sachariſſa turns to Joan. 
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OB'D like Diana, ready for the chace, 
Her mind as ſpotleſs, and as fair her face, 

Young Sylvia ſtray'd beneath the dewy dawn 
To courſe th' imperial ſtag o'er Windſor lawn. 
There Cupid view'd her ſpreading o'er the plain, 
The firſt and faireſt of the rural train; 
And, by a ſmall miſtake, the power of love, 
Thought her the virgin-goddeſs of the grove: 
Soon aw'd with innocence, t' evade her fight 
He fled, and dropp'd his quiver in the flight: 
Though pleas'd, ſhe bluſh'd ; and, with a glowing ſail, | 
Purſu'd the god, and ſeiz'd the golden ſpoil. 

The nymph, reſiſtleſs in her native charms, 
Now reigns, poſleſs'd of Cupid's dreaded arms; 
And, wing'd with lightning from her radiant eyes, 
Unerring in its ſpeed each arrow flies. 

No more his deity 1s held divine, 
No more we kneel at Cytherea's ſhrine 
Their various powers, complete in Sylvia, prove 


Her title to command the realms of love. 
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TRANSLATED FROM SECUNDU $. 


AF ee be (© 


HEN Venus, in the ſweet Idalian ſhade, 
A violet couch for young Aſcanius made, 

Their opening gems th” obedient roſes bow'd, 
And veil'd his beauties with a damaſk cloud: 
While the bright goddeſs, with a gentle ſhower 
Of nectar'd dews, perfum'd the bliſsful bower. 

Of ſight inſatiate, ſhe devours his charms, ' 
Till her ſoft breaſt rekindling ardour warms ; 
New joys tumultuous in her boſom roll, 
And all Adonis ruſheth on her ſoul : 
Tranſported with each dear reſembling grace, 
dhe cries, Adonis !—-ſure I ſee thy face! 
Then ſtoops to claſp the beauteous form, but fears 
He'd wake too ſoon, and with a ſigh forbears ; 
Yet, fix'd in filent rapture, ſtands to gaze, 
Kiſſing each flowering bud that round her plays: 
Swell'd with her touch, each animated roſe 
Expands, and ftrait with warmer purple glows ; 
Where infant kiſſes bloom, a balmy ſtore! 
Redoubling all the bliſs ſhe felt before. 

Sudden her ſwans career along the ſkies, 
And o'er the globe the fair celeſtial flies; 

Then, 
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Then, as where Ceres paſt, the teeming plain 
Yellow'd with wavy crops of golden grain, 
So fruitful kiſſes fell where Venus flew, 
And by the power of genial magic grew; 
A plenteous harveſt! which ſhe deign'd t? impart, 
To ſooth an agonizing love-ſick heart. 

All hail, ye roſeate kiſſes ! who remove 
Our cares, and cool the calentures of love. 
Lo! I your poet, in melodious lays, 
Bleſs your kind power, enamour'd of your praiſe; 
Lays! form'd to laſt, till barbarous time invades 
The Muſes? hill, and withers all their ſhades. 
Sprung from the * guardian of the Roman name, 
In Roman numbers live, ſecure of fame. 


DAS VFM II. 


As the young enamour'd vine 
Round her elm delights to twine, 
As the claſping ivy throws 
Round her oak her wanton boughs, 
So cloſe, expanding all thy charms, 
Fold me, my Chloris, in thy arms! 
Cloſer, my Chloris, could it be, 
Would my fond arms 1ncircle thee. 

The jovial friend ſhall tempt in vain 
With humour, wit, and briſk champaigne 


* Venus. 
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In vain ſhall Nature call for ſleep, 
We'll Love's eternal vigils keep: 
Thus, thus for ever let us lie, 
Diſſolving in exceſs of joy, 

Till fate ſhall with a ſingle dart 
Transſix the pair it cannot part. 

Thus join'd, we'll fleet like Venus? doves, 
And ſeek the bleſt Elyſian groves ; 

Where Spring in roſy triumph reigns 
Perpetual o'er the joyous plains : 

There, lovers of heroic name 

Revive their long- extinguiſh'd flame, 

And o'er the fragrant vale advance 

In ſhining pomp to form the dance, 

Or ſing of love and gay deſire, b 
Reſponſive to the warbling lyre; 

Reclining ſoft in bliſsful bowers, 

Purpled ſweet with ſpringing flowers; 

And cover'd with a ſilken ſhade, 

Of laurel mix'd with myrtle made: 
Where, flaunting in immortal bloom, 

The muſk-roſe ſcents the verdant gloom ; 
Through which the whiſpering zephyrs fly, 
Softer than a virgin's ſigh. 

When we approach thoſe bleſt retreats, 
Th' aſſembly ſtrait will leave their ſeats, 
Admiring much the matchleſs pair, 

So fond the youth, the nymph ſo fair! 
Daughters and miſtreſſes to Jove, 


By Homer fam'd of old for love, 


In 
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In homage to the Britiſh Grace, 
Will give pre-eminence of place. 
Helen herſelf will ſoon agree 

To riſe, and yield her rank to thee. 


THOMAS LAMBARD, ES d. 


« Omnia me tua delectant; ſed maximè, maxima cùm 
« fides in amicitia, confilium, gravitas, conſtantia; 
« tum lepos, humanitas, liter.” | 

CICERO, Ep. xxvii. Lib, xi. 


= LOW though I am to wake the ſleeping lyre, 
Yet ſhould the Muſe ſome happy ſong inſpire, 
Fit for a friend to give, and worthy thee, 
That favourite verſe to Lambard I decree : 
Such may the Muſe inſpire, and make it prove 
A pledge and monument of laſting love! 
Meantime intent the faireſt plan to find, 
To form the manners, and improve the mind; 
Me the fam'd wits of Rome and Athens pleaſe, 
By Orrery's indulgence wrapt in eaſe; 
Whom all the rival Muſes ſtrive to grace 
With wreaths familiar to his letter'd race. 
- 
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Now Truth's bright charms employ my ſerious thought, 
In lowing eloquence by Tully taught: 

Then from the ſhades of Tuſculum J rove, 

And ſtudious wander in the Grecian grove z 
While wonder and delight the ſoul engage 

To ſound the depths of Plato's ſacred page; 
Where Science 1n attractive fable lies, 

And, veil'd, the more invites her lover's eyes. 
Tranſported thence, the flowery heights I gain 
Of Pindus, and admire the warbling train, 
Whoſe wings the Muſe in better ages prun'd, 
And their ſweet harps to moral airs attun'd. 

As night is tedious while, in love betray'd, 

The wakeful youth expects the faithleſs maid ; 
As weary'd hinds accuſe the lingering ſun, * 
And heirs impatient wiſh for twenty-one : 

So dull to Horace * did the moments glide, 
Till his free Muſe her ſprightly force employ'd 
To combat vice, and follies to expoſe, 

In eaſy numbers near ally'd to proſe : 

Guilt bluſh'd and trembled when ſhe heard him ſing, 
He ſmil'd reproof, and tickled with his ſting. 
With ſuch a graceful negligence expreſt, 

Wit, thus apply'd, will ever ſtand the teſt : 

But he, who blindly led by whimſy ftrays, 

And from groſs images would merit praiſe, 
When Nature ſets the nobleſt ſtores in view, 
Affects to poliſh copper in Peru: 


® Epiſt. 1. Lib. 1. 
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So while the ſeas on barren ſands are caſt, 
The ſaltneſs of their waves offend the taſte 
But when to heaven exhaPd, in fruitful rain, 
In fragrant dews they fall, to cheer the ſwain, 


Revivethefainting flowers, and ſwell the meagergrain. 
Be this their care, who, ſtudious of renown, 


Toil up th* Aonian ſteep to reach the crown ; 
Suffice it me, that (having ſpent my prime 
In picking epithets, and yoking rhyme) 

To ſteadier rule my thoughts I now compoſe, 
And prize ideas clad in honeſt proſe. 

Old Dryden, emulous of Cæſar's praiſe, 
Cover'd his baldneſs with immortal bays 
And Death perhaps, to ſpoil poetic ſport, 
Unkindly cut an Alexandrine ſhort : 

His ear had a more laſting itch than mine, 
For the ſmooth cadence of a golden line : 
Should luſt of verſe prevail, and urge the man 
To run the trifling race the boy began, 
Mellow'd with ſixty winters, you might ſee 
My circle end in ſecond infancy. 

I might ere long an aukward humour have, 
To wear my bells and coral to the grave, 

Or round my room alternate take a courſe, 


Now mount my hobby, then the Muſes” horſe : 


Let others wither gay, but I'd appear 
With ſage decorum in my eaſy chair 
Grave as Libanius, ſlumbering o'er the laws, 


Whilſt gold and party zeal decide the cauſe. 


A nobler 
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A nobler taſk our riper age affords 
Than ſcanning ſyllables, and weighing words. 
To make his hours in even meaſures flow, 
Nor think ſome fleet too faſt, and ſome too ſlow ; 
Still equal in himſelf, and free to taſte 
The Now, without repining at the Paſt ; 
Nor the vain preſcience of the ſpleen t' employ, 
To pall the flavour of a promis'd joy; 
To live tenacious of the golden mean, 
In all events of various fate ſerene ; 
With virtue ſteel'd, and ſteady to ſurvey 
Age, death, diſeaſe, or want, without diſmay : 
Theſe arts, my Lambard ! uſeful in their end, 
Make man to others and himſelf a friend. 

Happieſt of mortals he, who, timely wiſe, « 
ln the calm walks of Truth his bloom enjoys; 
With books and patrimonial plenty bleſt, 
Health in his veins, and quiet in his breaſt! 
Him no vain hopes attract, no fear appals, 
Nor the gay ſervitude of courts enthrals, 
Unknowing how to maſk concerted guile 
With a falſe cringe, or undermining ſmile ; 
tis manners pure, from affectation free, 
aud prudence ſhines through clear ſimplicity. 
Though no rich labours of the Perſian loom, 
Nor the nice ſculptor's art adorn his room, 
deep unprovok'd will ſoftly ſeal his eyes, 
And innocence the want of down ſupplies; 
Health tempers all his cups, and at his board 
leigns the cheap luxury the fields afford: 
Vorl. XXXV. A a Like 
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Like the great Trojan, mantled in a cloud, bo 
Himſelf unſeen he ſees the labouring crowd, un 
Where all induſtrious to their ruin run, un 
Swift to purſue what moſt they ought to ſhun. 
Some, by the ſordid thirſt of gain controll'd, = No 
Starve in their ſtores, and cheat themſelves for gold, Mut 
Preſerve the precious bane with anxious care kn 
In vagrant luſts to feed a laviſh heir: © Wh 
Others devour Ambition's glittering bait, MW in t 
To ſweat in purple, and repine in ſtate ; Ta 
Devote their powers to every wild extreme * Bs 
For the ſhort pageant of a pompous dream : Tur 
Nor can the mind to full perfection bring BY 
The fruits it early promis'd in the ſpring, Whi 
But in a public ſphere thoſe virtues fade, oc! 
Which open'd fair, and flouriſh'd in the ſhade : Wt 
So while the Night her ebon ſceptre ſways, wu 
Her fragrant blooms the Indian plant“ diſplays; Wos 
But the full day the ſhort-liv'd beauties ſhun, Hoc 
Elude our hopes, and ficken at the ſun. Aud 
Fantaſtic joys in diſtant views appear, = \ 
And tempt the man to make the raſh career. yt 
Fame, Power, and Wealth, which glitter at the goal, By f 
Allure his eye, and fire his eager ſoul ; ik. 
For theſe are eaſe and innocence reſign'd, Vote 
For theſe he ſtrips; farewell the tranquil mind! RY 
Headſtrong he urges on till vigour fails, but: 
And gray experience (but too late!) prevails: Lo, 
| Let. 

* The nure- tree. 3 Rec 


But 


But 
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But, in nis evening, view the hoary fool, 
When the nerves flacken, and the ſpirits cool 
When joy and bluſhy youth forſake his face, 
Sicklied with age, and ſour with ſelf-diſgrace; 
No flavour then the ſparkling cups retain, 
Muſic is harſh, the Syren ſings in vain ; 

To him what healing balm can art apply, 

Who lives diſeas'd with life, and dreads to die? 
In that laſt ſcene, by Fate in ſables dreſt, 

Thy power, triumphant Virtue ! is confeſt; 
Thy veſtal flames diffuſe celeſtial light 


Through Death's dark vale, and vanquiſh total night; 


Lenient of anguiſh, o'er the breaſt prevail, 
When the gay toys of flattering Fortune fail. 
duch, happy Twiſden! (ever be thy name 
Mourn'd by the Mute, and fair in deathleſs fame!) 
While the bright effluence of her glory ſhone, 
Were thy laſt hours, end ſuch I wiſh my own: 
So caiha bruis'd exhales her rich perfumes, 
And incenſe in a fragrant cloud conſumes, 
Moſt ſpoil the boon that Nature's pleas'd t' impart, 
by too much varniſh, or by want of art; 
By ſolid ſcience all her gifts are grac'd, 
Like gems new poliſh'd, and with gold enchas'd. 
Votes to th? unletter'd '{quire the laws allow, 
3 Rome receiv'd dictators from the plough : 
but arts, addreſs, and force of genius, join 
To make a Hanmer in the ſenate ſhine. 
let one preſiding power in every breaſt 
Receives a ſtronger ſanction than the reſt ; 
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And they who ſtudy and diſcern it well, 

Act unreſtrain'd, without deſign excel, 

But court contempt, and err without redreſs, 
Miſſing the maſter-talent they poſſeſs. 
Whiſton perhaps in Euchd may ſucceed, 

But ſhall I truſt him to reform my creed ? 

In ſweet aſſemblage every blooming grace 
Fix Love's bright throne in Teraminta's face, 
With which her faultleſs ſhape and air agree, 
But, wanting wit, ſhe ſtrives to repartee; 
And, ever prone her matchleſs form to wrong, 


Leſt Envy ſhould be dumb, ſhe lends her tongue. 


By long experience D—y may, no doubt, 
Enſnare a gudgeon, or ſometimes a trout; 
Yet Dryden once exclaim'd (in partial ſpite !) 
He fiſh !—Becauſe the man attempts to write, 
Oh, if the water-nymphs were kind to none 
But thoſe the Muſes bathe in Helicon : 
In what far diſtant age would Belgia raiſe 
One happy wit to net the Britiſh ſeas ! 
Nature permits her various gifts to fall 
On various climes, nor ſmiles alike on all: 
The Latian vales eternal verdure wear, 


And flowers ſpontaneous crown the ſmiling year ; 


But who manures a wild Norwegian hill, 

To raiſe the jaſmine, or the coy jonquil ? 
Who finds the peach among the ſavage ſloes, 
Or in bleak Scythia ſeeks the bluſhing roſe ? 


Here golden grain waves o'er the teeming fields, 


And there the vine her racy purple yields. 
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High on the cliffs the Britiſh oak aſcends, 
Proud to ſurvey the ſeas her power defends 
Her ſovereign title to the flag ſhe proves, 
Scornful of ſofter India's ſpicy groves. 

Theſe inſtances, which true in fact we find, 
Apply we to the culture of the mind. 
This ſoil, in early youth improv'd with care, 
The ſeeds of gentle ſcience beſt will bear; 
That with more particles of flame inſpir'd, 
With glittering arms and thirſt of fame is fir'd ; 
Nothing of greatneſs in a third will grow, 
But, barren as it is, *twill bear a beau. 
f theſe from Nature's genial bent depart, 
[a life's dull farce to play a borrow'd part; 
Should the ſage dreſs, and flutter in the Mallz 
Or leave his problems for a birth-night ball; 
Should the rough homicide unſheath his pen, 
And in heroics only murder men ; | 
Should the ſoft fop forſake the lady's charms, 
To face the foe with inoffenſive arms; 
Lach would variety of acts afford, 
Fit for ſome new Cervantes to record. | 

Whither, you cry, tends all this dry diſcourſe ? 
To prove, like Hudibras, a man's no horſe. 
[ look*d for ſparkling lines, and ſomething gay 
To friſk my fancy with; but, ſooth to ſay ! 
From her Apollo now the Muſe elopes, 
And trades in ſyllogiſms more than tropes. 
Faith, Sir, I ſee you nod, but can't forbear ; 
When a friend reads, in honour you mult hear ; 
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For all enthuſiaſts, when the fit is ſtrong, 

Indulge a volubility of tongue: 

Their fury triumphs o'er the men of phlegm, 

And, council-proof, will never baulk a theme. 

So Burgeſs on his Tripod rav'd the more, 

When round him halt the ſaints began to ſuore. 
To lead us ſafe through Error's thorny maze, 

Reaſon exerts her pure ethereal rays ; 

But that bright daughter of eternal day 

Holds in our mortal frame a dubious ſway. 

Though no kthargic fumes the brain inveſt, 

And opiate all her active powers to reſt; 

Though on that magazine no fevers ſeize, 

To calcine all her beauteous images: 

Yet baniſh'd from the realms by right her own, 

Paſſion, a blind uſurper, mounts the throne : 

Or, to known good preferring ſpecious ill, 

Reaſon becomes a cully to the will: 

Thus man, perverſely fond to roam aſtray, 

Hoodwinks the guide aſſign'd to ſhew the way; 

And in life's voyage like the pilot fares 


Who breaks the compaſs, and contemns the ſtars, 


To ſteer by meteors, which at random fly, 
Preluding to a tempeſt in the ſky. 

Vain of his ſkill, and led by various views, 
Each to his end a different path purſues 

And ſeldom 1s one wretch ſo humble known 
To think his friend's a better than his own : 
The boldeſt they, who leaſt partake the light, 
As game-cocks in the dark are train'd to fight. 
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Nor ſhame, nor ruin, can our pride abate, 
But what became our choice we call our fate. 
Villain, ſaid Zeno to his pilfering ſlave, 
What frugal Nature needs, I freely gave 
With thee my treaſure I depos'd in truſt, 
What could provoke thee now to prove unjuſt 2 
diu, blame the ſtars, felonious culprit cry'd ; 
We'll by the ſtatute of the ſtars be try'd. 
If their ſtrong influence all our actions urge, 
Some are foredoom'd to ſteal—and ſome to ſcourge : 
The beadle muſt obey the Fates' decree, 
As powerful Deſtiny prevail'd with thee. 
This heathen logic ſeems to bear too hard 
On me, and many a harmleſs modern bard : 
The critics. hence may think themſelves deceed 
To jerk the wits, and rail at all they read ; | 
Focs to the tribe from which they trace their clan, 
As monkeys draw their pedigree from man; 
To which (though by the breed our kind's diſgrac'd) 
We grant ſuperior elegance of taſte : 
But in their own defence the wits obſerve 
That, by impulſe from heaven, they write and ſtarve ; 
Their patron- planet, with reſiſtleſs power, 
Irradiates every poet's natal hour; 
Engendering in his head a ſolar heat, 
For which the college has no ſure receipt, 
Elſe from their garrets would they ſoon withdraw, 
And leave the rats to revel in the ſtraw. 
Nothing ſo much intoxicates the brain 
As Flattery's ſmooth infinuating bane : 
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She on th' unguarded ear employs her art, 
While vain ſelf-love unlocks the yielding heart ; 
And Reaſon oft ſubmits when both invade, 
Without aſſaulted, and within betray'd. 

When Flattery's magic miſts ſuffuſe the ſight, 
The don is active, and the boor polite ; 

Her mirror ſhews perfection through the whole, 
And ne'er reflects a wrinkle or a mole ; 

Each character in gay confuſion lies, 

And all alike are virtuous, brave, and wiſe : 
Nor fail her fulſome arts to ſooth our pride, 
Though praiſe to venom turns if wrong apply'd. 
Me thus ſhe whiſpers while I write to you : 

% Draw forth a banner'd hoſt in fair review! 
Then every Muſe invoke thy voice to raiſe, 
Arms and the man to ſing in lofty lays : 

* Whoſe active bloom heroic deeds employ, 
Such as the ſon of Thetis * ſung at Troy; 

* When his high-ſounding lyre his valour rais'd, 
« To emulate the demi-gods he prais'd. 

6 Like him the Briton, warm at honour*s call, 


« At fam'd Blaragnia quelPd the bleeding Gaul ; 


« By France the genius of the fight confeſt, 


« For which our patron faint adorns his breaſt.” — 


Is this my friend, who fits in full content, 
Jovial, and joking with his men of Kent, 
And never any ſcene of ſlaughter ſaw, 


But thoſe who fell by phyſic or the law ? 


* Iliad ix. 


* 
& 
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Why is he for exploits in war renown'd, 
Deck'd with a ſtar, with bloody laurels crown'd ? 
0 often prov'd, and ever found ſincere ! 
Too honeſt is thy heart, thy ſenſe too clear, 
On theſe encomiums to vouchſafe a ſmile, 
Which only can belong to great Argyll. 
But moſt among the brethren of the bays, 

The dear enchantreſs all her charms diſplays, þ 
In the ſly commerce of alternate praiſe, 
If, for his father's ſins condemn'd to write, 
Some young half-feather'd poet takes a flight, 
And to my touchſtone brings a puny ode, 
Which Swift, and Pope, and Prior, would explode; 
Though every ſtanza glitters thick with ſtars, 
And goddeſſes deſcend in ivory cars: 
Is it for me to prove in every part 
The piece irregular by laws of art? 
His genius looks but aukward, yet his fate 
May raiſe him to be premier bard of ſtate; 
therefore bribe his ſuffrage to my fame, il 
Revere his judgment, and applaud his flame ; if 
Then cry, in ſeeming tranſport, while I ſpeak, 
"Tis well for Pindar that he dealt in Greek! | 
He, conſcious of deſert, accepts the praiſe, | 
And courteous, with increaſe the debt repays : i 
boileau's a muſhroom if compar'd to me, 1 
And, Horace, I diſpute the palm with thee ! | 
both raviſh'd, fing Te Phœbum for ſucceſs ; 
Riſe ſwift, ye laurels ! boy! beſpeak the preſs.— 

Thus 
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'Thus on 1maginary praiſe. we feed ; 
Each writes till all refuſe to print or read: 
From the records of fame condemn'd to paſs 
To“ Briſquet's calendar, a rubrick aſs. 

Few, wondrous few! are eagle-ey'd to find 
A plain diſeaſe, or blemiſh in the mind: 
Few can, though wiſdom ſhould their health inſure, 
Diſpaſſionate and cool attend a cure. 
In youth diſus'd t' obey the needful rein, 
Well pleas'd a ſavage liberty to gain, 
We ſate the kind defire of every ſenſe, . 
And lull our age in thoughtleſs indolence : 
Yet all are Solons in their own conceit, 
Though, to ſupply the vacancy of wit, 
Folly and Pride, impatient of control, 
The ſiſter- twins of Sloth, poſſeſs the ſoul. 
By Kneller were the gay Pumilio drawn, 
Like great Alcides, with a back of brawn, 
I ſcarcely think his picture would have power 
To make him fight the champions of the Tower; 
Though lions there are tolerably tame, 
And civil as the court from which they came. 
But yet, without experience, ſenſe, or arts, 
Pumilio boaſts ſufficiency of parts; 
Imagines he alone is amply fit 
To guide the tate, or give the ſtamp to wit: 


fools, 


Pride“ 


* Briſquet, J:ſter to Francis I. of France, kept a calendar oi 
J P 
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Pride paints the mind with an heroic air, 
Nor finds he a defect of vigour there. 
When Philomel of old eſſay'd to ſing, 
And in his roſy progreſs hail'd the ſpring, 
Th' aerial ſongſters liſtening to the lays, 
By filent ecltaſy confelt her praiſe. 
At length, to rival her enchanting note, 
The peacock ſtrains the diſcord of his throat, 
In hope his hideous ſhrieka would grateful prove; 
But the nice audience hoot him through the grove. 
Conſcious of wanted worth, and juſt diſdain, 
Lowering his creſt, he creeps to Juno's fane : 
To his protectreſs there reveals the caſe ; 
And for a ſweeter voice devoutly prays. 
Then thus reply'd the radiant goddeſs, known 
By her fair rolling eyes and rattling tone: 
My {favourite bird! of all the feather'd kind, 
Each ſpecies had peculiar gifts aſſign'd: 
The towering eagles to the realms of light 
By their ſtrong pounces claim a regal right; 
The ſwan, contented with an humbler fate, 
Low on the fiſhy river rows in ſtate : 
Gay ſtarry plumes thy length of train bedeck, 
And the green emerald twinkles on thy neck ; 
But the poor nightingale in mean attire, 
Is made chief warbler of the woodland choir. 
Theſe various bounties were diſpos'd above, 
And ratify'd th? unchanging will of Jove : 
Diſcern thy talent, and his laws adore ; 
% MW be what thou wert defign'd, nor aim at more. 
2 T © 


Q U E E N, 
ON HER MAJESTY'S BIRTH-DAY, 


ROM this auſpicious day three kingdoms date 
The faireſt favours of mdulgent Fate : 

From this the months in radiant circles run, 
As ftars receive their luſtre from the ſun. 

To you the ſceptres of all Europe bend, 
The victor thoſe revere, and theſe the friend; 
Your ſilken reins the willing nations crave, 
For *tis your lov'd prerogative to ſave. 
Mild amidft triumphs, victory beſtows 
On you renown, and freedom on your foes ; 
Obſervant of your will, the goddeſs brings 
Palms in her hand, and healing in her wings. 

But, as the brighteit beams and gentleſt ſhowers 
Were once reſerv'd for Eden's opening flowers; 
Do, though remoter realms your influence ſhare, 
Britannia boaſts to be your darling care. 
By your great wiſdom and reſiſtleſs might, 
Abroad we conquer, and at home unite : 
Nature had join'd the lands; but you alone 
Make their affections and their councils one; 
You ſpeak—the jarring principles remove, | 


And, cloſe combin'd, the ſiſter- nations prove 
Rivals alone in loyalty and love. j 


What 3 
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What power would now forbid the warrior- queen 
To wave the red-croſs banners o'er the Seine? 6 
Others for titles urge the ſoldier's toil, 
Or meanly ſeek the foe, to ſeize the ſpoil: 1 
But you for right your pious arms employ, j 
And conquer to reſtore, and not deſtroy ; 
Vouchſafing audience to your ſupplant foes, 

You long to give the labouring world repoſe ; 
Concurring juſtice waits from you the word, 
Pleas'd, when you fix the ſcales, to ſheath the ſword. 

From this propitious omen we preſage 
Unnumber'd bleſſings to the coming age; 
Eſtabliſn'd Faith, the daughter of the ſkies, 

Shall ſee new temples by your bounty riſe ; | 
Commerce beneath the ſouthern itars ſhall thrive, 
Inteſtine feuds expire, and arts revive z 

Safe in their ſhades the Muſes ſhall remain, 

And ſing the milder glories of your reign. 

So, whilſt offended Heaven exerts its power, 
Swift fly the Iightnings, loud the thunders roar, 
But, when our incenſe reconciles the ſkies, 

Again the radiant beams begin to riſe ; 

Soft Zephyrs gently waft the clouds away, 

And fragrant flowers perfume the dawning day ; 
The groves around rejoice with echoing ſtrains, 


And golden Plenty covers all the plains. 
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JOHN LORD 00 Nr 


WRITTEN IN THE SPRING, 1716. 


I. 


C3 Winter's long inclement ſway, 
At length the luſty Spring prevails ; 


And, ſwift to meet the ſmiling May, 


Is wafted by the weſtern gales. = ; 
Around him dance the roſy hours, * FE 
And damaſking the ground with flowers, | To 
With ambient ſweets perfume the morn: © :. 
With ſhadowy verdure flouriſh'd high, 5 
A ſudden youth the groves enjoy; A 7. 
Where Philomel laments forlorn, o 
II. 'T) 

By her awak'd, the woodland choir zu 
To hail the coming god prepares; b. 


And tempts me to reſume the lyre, 
Soft warbling to the vernal airs. 


Yet once more, O ye Mules! deign, I 7 
For me, the meaneſt of your train, W 7 
Unblam'd t' approach your bleſt retreat; 1 
Where Horace wantons at your ſpring, 
And Pindar ſweeps a bolder ſtring, * 8 


Whoſe notes th' Aonian hills repeat. 


Y 
* 
Or 2 
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III. 

Or if invok'd, where Thames's fruitful tides 
Sow through the vale in filver volumes play; 
Now your own Phœbus o'er the month preſides, 
Gives Love the might, and doubly gilds the day : 

Thither, indulgent to my prayer, 
Ye bright harmonious nymph repair, 
To ſwell the notes I feebly raiſe : 
So with inſpiring ardors warm'd, 
May Gower's propitious ear be charm'd, 
To liſten to my lays. 
4 

Beneath the Pole on hills of ſnow, 

Like Thracian Mars, th' undaunted Swede 
To dint of ſword deſies the foe; k 
In fight unknowing to recede : 

From Volga's banks, th' imperious Czar 
Leads forth his furry troops to war; 

Fond of the ſofter ſouthern ſky : 

The Soldan galls th' Illyrian coalt ; 

But ſoon the miſcreant moony hoſt 


Before the victor- croſs ſhall fly. 
II. 


But here no clarion's ſhilling note 
The Muſe's green retreat can pierce; 
The grove, from noiſy camps remote, 
Is only vocal with my verſe : 
Here, wing'd with innocence and joy, 
Let the ſoft hours that o'er me fly 
Prop 
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Drop freedom, health, and gay deſires : 
While the bright Seine, t' exalt the ſoul, 
With ſparkling plenty crowns the bowl, 
And wit and ſocial mirth inſpires. 

IIT. 


Enamour'd of the Seine, celeſtial fair, 


(The blooming pride of Thetis' azure train) 


Bacchus, to win the nymph who caus'd his care, 


Laſh'd his ſwift tigers to the Celtic plain : 
There ſecret in her ſapphire cell 
He with the Nais wont to dwell ; 
Leaving the nectar'd feaſts of Jove: 
And where her mazy waters flow, 
He gave the mantling vine, to grow 
A trophy to his love. 


| # 
Shall man from Nature's ſanction ſtray, 


With blind opinion for his guide ; 

And, rebel to her rightful ſway, 

Leave all her bounties unenjoy'd ? 

Fool ! Time no change of motion knows ; 
With equal ſpeed the torrent flows, 


To ſweep Fame, Power, and Wealth away: 


The paſt is all by Death poſſeſs'd; 
And frugal Fate that guards the reſt, 
By giving, bids him live to-day. 
II. 
O Gower ! through all that deſtin'd ſpace 


What breath the powers allot to me 
Shall ſing the virtues of thy race 
United, and complete in thee. 


O flower © 
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0 flower of ancient Engliſh faith, 
purſue th? unbeaten patriot-path, 


ſn which confirm'd thy father ſhone : 
The light his fair example gives, 
Already from thy dawn receives 


| A luſtre equal to its Own. 


III. 


Honour's bright dome, on laſting columns rear'd, 


Vor envy ruſts, nor rolling years conſume 3 
loud pzans eckoing round the root are heard, 


And clouds of incenſe all the void perfume. 
There Phocion, Lælius, Capel, Hyde, 
With Falkland ſeated near his ſide, 
Fix*'d by the Muſe the temple grace: 
Prophetic of thy happier fame, 

She, to receive thy radiant name, 


Selects a whuter ſpace. 


F DB S &A-©6 


Y 1TATED FROM PROPERTIUS, BOOK III. ELEGY III. 


| You green retreats, that ſhade the Muſes? ſtream, 


My fancy lately bore me in a dream; 


ird with ambitious zeal, my harp I ftrung, 
and Blenheim's field, and fam'd Ramillia ſung : 


alt by that ſpring, where Spenſer ſat of old, 


Fd great exploits in lofty numbers told. 
| Jiicbus in his Caſtalian grotto laid, 

er which a laurel caſt her ſilken ſhade, 
Vorl. XXXV. B b Spy'd 
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Spy'd me, and haſtily when firſt he ſpy'd, 

Thus, leaning on his golden lyre, he cry'd : 
What ſtrange ambition has miſplac*d thee there? 

Forbear to ſing of arms, alas forbear ! 

Form'd in a gentle mould, henceforth employ 

Thy pen to paint the ſofter ſcenes of joy. 

Thy works may thus the myrtle garland wear, 

Prefer'd to grace the toilets of the fair: 

When their lov'd youths at night too long delay, 

In reading thee they'll paſs the hours away : 

And, when they'd make their melting wiſhes known, 

Repeat thy paſſion to reveal their own. 

Then haſte, the ſafer ſhallows to regain, 

Nor dare the ſtormy dangers of the main. 
Ceaſing with this reproof, the friendly god 

A moſſy path, but lightly beaten, ſhow'd : 

A cave there was, which Nature's hand alone 

Had arch'd with greens of various kinds o'ergrown ; 

With tymbrels all the vaulted roofs were grac'd, 

And earthen gods on either fide were plac'd. 

Silenus, and the Muſes? virgin-train, 

Stood here, with Pan the poet of the plain : 

Elſewhere the doves of Cytherea's team 

Were ſeen to ſip the ſweet Caſtalian ſtream. 
Nine lovely nymphs a ſeveral taſk purſu'd, 

For ivy ong was ſent to ſearch the wood; 

This to ſoft numbers join'd harmonious airs, 

And fragrant roſy wreaths a third prepares. 

Me thus the bright Calliope addreſs'd 

(Her name the brightneſs of her form confeſs'd): 

2 
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The ſilver ſwans of Venus wait to bear 
Thee ſafe in pomp along the liquid air. 

leas'd with thy peaceful province, ſtrait recal 
Thy raſh deſign to ſing the wounded Gaul. 
Harſh ſounds the trumpet in the Muſes' grove, 
But ſweet the lute, the lute is fit for love. 
No more rehearſe the Danube's purple ſtream, 
Let love for ever be the tender theme. 
And in thy verſe reveal the moving art, 

To melt an haughty nymph's relentleſs heart. 
The goddeſs ccaling, to confirm me more, 
My face with hallow'd drops {he ſprinkled o'er, 
Fetch'd from the fountain, by whoſe flowery ſide 

doft Waller ſung of Sachariſſa's pride. . 


TO THE 


RIGHT HONOURABLE THE LADY 


MARGARET CAVENDISH HARLEY. 


WITH THE POEMS OF MR, WALLER. 


ET others boaſt the nine Aonian maids, 
Inſpiring ſtreams, and ſweet reſounding ſhades ; 

Where Phoebus heard the rival bards rehearſe, 

and bade the laurels learn the lofty verſe. 

in rain ! Nor Phoebus, nor the boaſted Nine, 

ſame the raptur'd ſoul with rays divine: 

None but the fair infuſe the ſacred fire, 

and love with vocal art informs the lyre. 
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When Waller, kindling with ccleſtial rage, 


View'd the bright Harley of that wondering age, 
His pleaſing pain he taught the lute to breathe ; 


The Graces ſung, and wove his myrtle wreath, 
In youth, of patrimomal wealth poſſeſt, 
The praiſe of ſcience faintly warm'd his breaſt: 
But, fir'd to fame by Sidney's roſy ſmile, 
Swift o'er the laureat realms he urg'd his toil. 
His Mute, by Nature form'd to pleaſe the fair, 
Or ſing of heroes with majeſtic air, 
To melting ſtrains attun'd her voice, and ſtrove 
To waken all the tender powers of love : 
More ſweetly ſoft her awful beauty ſhone, 
Than Juno grac'd with Cytherea's zone. 
As angels love, congenial ſouls unite 
Their radiance, and refine each other's light: 
The florid and fublime, the grave and gay, 
From Walter's beams imbibe a purer ray: 
Illumin'd thence in equal lays to bound 
Their copious ſenſe, and harmonize the ſound : 
With varied notes the curious ear to pleaſe, 
And turn a nervous thought with artful eaſe. 
Maker, and model, of melodious verſe ! 
Accept theſe votive honours at thy hearſe. 
While I with filal awe attempt thy praiſe, 
Infuſe thy genius, and my fancy raiſe ! 
So, warbling o'er his urn, the woodland choirs 
To Orpheus pay the ſong his ſhade inſpires. 
In Waller's fame, O faireſt Harley! view 


What verdant palms ſhall owe their birth to you. 


To 
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To you what deathleſs charms are thence decreed, 
In Sachariſſa's fate vouchſafe to read. 

gecure beneath the wing of withering Time, 

Her beauties flouriſh in ambroſial prime; 

Still kindling rapture, fee ! ſhe moves in ſtate; 
Gods, nymphs, and heroes, on her triumph wait. 
Nor think the lover's praiſe of love's delight 

In pureſt minds may ſtain the virgin- white; 

How bright, and chaſte, the poct and his theme 
So Cynthia ſhines on Arethuſa's ſtream. 

A fainted virtue to the ſpheres may fing 

Thoſe ſtrains, that raviſh'd here the martyr-king. 
Plenteous of native wit, in letter'd eaſe 
Politely form'd, to profit and to pleaſe, 


To Fame whate'er was due he gave to Fame ; 


And, what he could not praiſe, forgot to name : 
Thus Eden's roſe without a thorn diſplay'd 
Her bloom, and in a fragrant bluſh decay'd. 

Such ſoul-attracting airs were ſung of old, 
When bliſsful years in golden circles roll'd; 
Pure from deceit, devoid of fear and ſtriſe, 
Wie love was all the penſive care of life, 
the ſwains in green retreats, with flowrets crown'd, 
Taught the young groves their paſſion to reſound : 
Fancy purſu'd the paths where beauty led, 
To pleaſe the living, or deplore the dead. 
While to their warbled woe the rocks reply'd, 
The rills remurmur'd, and the Zephyrs ſigh'd; 
From death redeem'd by verſc, the vaniſh'd fair 
Preath'd in a flower, or ſparkled in a ſtar. 
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Bright as the ſtars, and fragrant as the flowers 
Where ſpring reſides in ſoft Elyſian bowers 
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While theſe the bowers adorn, and they the ſphere, 
Will Sachariſſa's charms in ſong appear. 
Yet, in the preſent age, her radiant name 
Muit take a dimmer interval of fame ; 
When you to full meridian luſtre riſe, 
With Morton's ſhape, and Glonana's eyes; 


With Carliſle's wit, her geſture, and her mien 


And, like ſeraphic Rich, with zeal ſerene : 
In ſweet aſſemblage all their graces join'd, 


To language, mode, and manners more refin'd ! 
That angel-frame, with chaſte attraction gay, 
Mild as the dove-ey'd morn awakes the May, 
Of nobleſt youths will reign the public care, 
Their joy, their wiſh, their wonder, and deſpair. 
Far-beaming thence what bright ideas flow ! 


The ſiſter- arts with ſudden rapture glow : 


Her Titian tints the painter-nymph reſumes 
The canvas warm with roſeate beauty blooms : 


Inſpir'd with life by Sculpture's happy toil, 
The marble breathes, and ſoftens with your ſmile ; 
Proud to receive the form, by fate deſign'd 
The faireſt model of the fairer kind. 


But hear, O hear the Muſe's heavenly voice! 
The waving woods and echoing vales rejoice : 


Attend, ye gales! to Margaretta's praiſe, 
And all ye hitening Loves record the lays ! 
So Philomela charms th* Idalian grove, 
When Venus, in the glowing orb of love, 


ba 


O'er 


O'er ocean, earth, and air, extends her reign 
The firſt, the brighteſt of the ſtarry train. 

What favourite youth aſſign the Fates to riſe, 
In bridal pomp to lead the blooming prize ? 
Whether his father's garter'd ſhield ſuſtains 
Trophies, atchiev'd on Gallia's viny plains ; 

Or ſmiling Peace a mingled wreath diſplays, 

The Patriot's olive, and the Poet's bays : 

Adorn, ye fates ! the favourite youth aſſign'd, 
With each ennobling grace of form, and mind: 
In merit make him great, as great in blood; 
Great without pride, and amiably good ; | 
His breaſt the guardian ark of heaven-born law, 
To ſtrike a faithleſs age with conſcious awe. 

In choice of friends by manly reaſon ſway'd 
Not fear'd, but honour'd, and with love obey'd. 
In courts, and camps, in council, and retreat, 
Wiſe, brave, and ſtudious to ſupport the ſtate. 
With candour firm ; without ambition bold ; 

No deed diſcolour'd with the guilt of gold. 
That Heaven may judge the choiceſt bleſſings due, 
And give the various good compris'd in you. 
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SOUTHERNE'S- SFARTAN DAME: 


V HEN realms are ravag'd with invaſive ſocs, 
Each boſom with heroic ardour glows ; 
d chiefs, reflecting on their former deeds, 
DiJain to ruſt with batter'd invalids ; 
But active in the foremoſt ranks appear, 
And leave young ſmock-fac'd beaux to guard the rear, 
So, to repel the Vandals of the ſtage, 
Our veteran bard reſumes his tragic rage: 
He throws the gauntlet Otway us'd to wield, 
And calls for Engliſhmen to judge the field: 
Thus arm'd, to reſcue Nature from diſgrace, 
Meſſieurs! lay down your minſtrels and grimace : 
The brawnieſt youths cf Troy the combat fear'd, 
When old Etellus in the liſts appear'd. 
Yet what avails the champion's giant ſize, 
When pigmies are made umpires of the prize? 
Your fathers (men of ſenſe, and honeſt bowlers) 
Diſdain'd the mummery of foreign ſtrollers: 
By their examples would you form your taſte, 
The preſent age might emulate the paſt. 
We hop'd that art and genius had ſecur'd you; 
Put ſoon facetious Harlequin allur'd you: 


The 
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The Muſes bluſh'd, to fee their friends exalting 


Thoſe elegant dehghts of jig and vaulting : 
So charm'd you were, you ceas'd awhile to dote 
On nonlenie, gargled in an eunuch's throat: 
All pleas'd to hear the chattering monſters ſpeak, 
As old wives wonder at the parſon's Greek. 
Such light ragoùts and muſhrooms may be good, 
To whet your appetites for wholeſome food: 
But the bold Briton ne'er in earneſt dines 
Without ſubſtantial haunches and ſurloins. 
In wit, as well as war, they give us vigour 
Creſly was loſt by kickſhaws and ſoup-meagre. 
Inſtead of light deſſerts and luſcious froth, 
Our poet treats to- night with Spartan broth; 
To which, as well as all his former feaſts, * 
The ladies are the chief-invited gueſts. 

rown'd with a kind of Glaſtonbury bays, 
That bloom amid the winter of his days, 
He comes, ambitious in his green decline 
To conſeerate his wreath at beauty's ſhrine. 
His Oroonoko never fail'd t' engage 
The radiant circles of the former age: 
Lach boſom heav'd, all eyes were ſeen to flow, 
And ſympathize with Iſabella's woe: 
Put Fate reſerv'd, to crown his elder fame, 
The brighteſt audience for the Spartan Dame. 
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W ELCOME, thou friendly earneſt of four. 
ſcore, 

Promiſe of wealth, that haſt alone the power 

T' attend the rich, unenvy'd by the poor. 

Thou that doſt Æſculapius deride, 

And o'er his gally-pots in triumph ride 

Thou that art us'd t' attend the royal throne, 

And under-prop the head that bears the crown; 

Thou that doſt oft in privy council wait, 

And guard from drowſy ſleep the eyes of ſtate ; 

Thou that upon the bench art mounted high, 

And warn'ſt the judges how they tread awry ; 

Thou that doſt oft from pamper'd prelate's toe 

Emphatically urge the pains below; 

Thou that art ever half the city's grace, 

And add'ſt to ſolemn noddles ſolemn pace; 

Thou that art us'd to fit on ladies knee, 

To feed on jellies, and to drink cold tea ; 

Thou that art ne'er from velvet ſlipper free; 

Whence comes this unſought honour unto me ? 

Whence does this mighty condeſcenſion flow? 

To viſit my poor tabernacle, O— ! 


*The compilers having omitted ſome pretty verſes, 1 have put 
them in here, DR, Jou xsox. 
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ON THE FIRST FIT OF THE GOUT. 


As Jove vouchſaf'd on Ida's top, *tis ſaid, 
At poor Philemon's cot to take a bed ; 
Pleas'd with the poor but hoſpitable feaſt, 
ſove bid him aſk, and granted his requeſt ; 
So do thou grant (for thou'rt of race divine, 
Begot on Venus by the God of Wine) 

My humble ſuit !—And either give me ſtore 
To entertain thee, or ne'er ſee me more. 


HORACE, BOOK I. ODE IX. 


TA” 
FROM THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE WERSEs.* 


INCE the hills all around us do penance in ſnow, 
And winter's cold blaſts have benumb'd us below; 

Since the rivers chain'd up flow with the ſame ſpeed 
As criminals move tow'rds the Pſalm they can't read; 
Throw 


* Which were thus dedicated, by Mr, Fenton, to Lionel earl 
of Dorſet and Middleſex : 

„My Lord, I hope, on your return from having been admired 
in foreign Courts to adorn our own, you will not be ſurpriſed with 
a privilege the Poets aſſume, of being troubleſome to perſons of 
your rank, But they have more particularly applied themſelves 


to your Lordſhip's family, in which a continued race of Genius 


has both advanced their art, and encouraged its profeſſors. We 
owe the rife of our Engliſh Tragedy to one of your Lordſhip's 
anceitors, who fixed us ſecond to the Greek ſtage before Shake- 


ſpeare 
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Throw whole oaks at a time, nay, whole groves on the 
fire, 
To keep out the cold, and new vigour inſpire; 


Neer 


ſpeare wrote. And, my Lord, your father came the neareſt of all 
the moderns to Horace, in the ſweetneſs and gallantry of his 
Lyricks, and equalled him in Satire, Thus the ſtream flows 
pure in its deſcent, to receive a farther increaſe from your Lordſhip, 
We read of a Scipio and a Mecenas, who uſed to ſoften the trou- 
bleſome honours of ſtate by converſing with the Muſes; and 
cherithed-thoſe-arts of which they themſelves were maſters : yet 
as ſingle inſtances of this kind are not frequent, ſo the vein is very 
ſeldom found to have continued a ſecond generation. But, in your 
Lordſhip's line, Nature ſeems induitrious to preſerve the genius of 
Poetry, by ſucceſſively uniting delicacy of taite, and brightneſs o 
wit, with the greateſt abilities for council and action. Thus ſhe 
reconciles the Seaſons in her moſt generous productions, by allow. 
ing them to bear fruit and bloſſoms together, and both in perfec. 
tion. Theſe ſhining qualities made your Father the delight and 
wonder of his age; and had he not ſurvived himſelf in your 
Lordſhip, he had been the envy of ours. The praiſes which he 
received from the moſt refined wits of our nation have proved real 
prophecies of you; and it is with pleaſure we foreſee that poſte— 
rity, to deſerve the higheſt characters, will form themſelves on the 
model of your family, and copy from my Lords of Dorſet as the 
fineſt originals, But, my Lord, I am afraid I ſhall forfeit all 
hopes of your patronage, by violating your modeſty ; and therefore 
I only beg leave to add, that as the Cabinet and the Field have 
been happily ſupplied, to render her Majeſty's reign, at leaſt, a 
rival to her virgin predeceſſor's; ſo, to complete the parallel, it 
was necefi>-ry that you, my Lord, like another Sidney, ſhould ariſe, 
to receive the ſofter arts into your protection; to excite the young 
writers of this age to attempt thoſe actions in verſe, which will 
ſhine ſo fairly diitinguiſhed in our Britiſh ſtory, My Lord, I am 


your Lordſhip's moſt humble, and moſt obevient ſervant, 
E. FENTOVN.“ 
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Ne'er waſte the dull time in impertinent thinking, 

But urge and purſue the grand buſineſs of drinking. 

Come, pierce your old hogſheads, neꝰer ſtint us in ſherry, 

For this 1s the ſeaſon to drink and be merry ; 

That, reviv'd by good liquor and billets together, 

We may brave the loud ſtorms, and defy the cold wea- 
ther. 

We'll have no more of buſineſs; but, friend, as you 
love us, 

Leave it all to the care of the good folks above us. 

Whilſt your appetite's ſtrong, and good-humour re- 
mains, 

And active briſk blood does enliven your veins, 

Improve the ſweet minutes in ſcenes of delight, 

Let your friend have the day, and your miſtreſs the 
night : 

In the dark you may try whether Phyllis is kind, 

The night for intriguing was ever deſign'd; 

Though ſhe runs from your arms, and retires to a ſhade, 

Some friendly kind ſign will betray the coy maid : 

All trembling you'll find then the poor baſhful ſinner, 

Such a treſpaſs is venial in any beginner ; 

But remember this counſel, when once you have met her, 

Get a rivg from the fair-one, or ſomething that's better! 
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TRANSLATE Do 


E T 's live, my dear, like lovers too, 
Nor heed what old men ſay or do. 
The falling ſun will ſurely riſe, 
And dart new glories through the ſkies. 
But when we fall, alas! our light 
Will ſet in everlaſting night. 
Come then, let mirth and amorous play 
Be all the buſineſs of the day. 
Give me this kiſs—and this—and this! 
A hundred thouſand more. Let's kiſs 
Till we ourſelves cannot expreſs, 
Nor any lurking ſpy confeſs, 
The boundleſs meaſure of our happineſs. 


CLAUDIAN'S OLD MAN OF VERONA. 


APPY the man who all his days does paſs 
In the paternal cottage of his race; 
Where firſt his trembling infant ſteps he try'd, 
Which now ſupports his age, and once his youth em- 
ploy'd. 
This was the cottage his forefathers knew, 


It ſaw his birth, ſhall ſee his burial too; 
Une- 
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Unequal fortunes and ambition's fate 

Are things experience never taught him yet. 

Him to ſtrange lands no rambling humour bore, 

Nor breath'd he ever any air but of his native ſhore. 
Free from all anx1ous intereſts of trade, 

No ſtorms at ſea have e*er diſturb'd his head: 

He never battle's wild confuſions ſaw, 

Nor heard the worſe confuſions of the law. 

A ſtranger to the town and town-employs, 


Their dark and crowded ſtreets, their ſtink and noiſe ; 

He a more calm and brighter {ky enjoys. 

Nor does the year by change of conſuls know, 

The year his fruit's returning ſeaſons ſhow ; 

Quarters and months in Nature's face he ſees, 

In flowers the Spring, and Autumn on his«rees. 

The whole day's ſhadows, in his homeſtead drawn, 

Point out the hourly courſes of the ſun. 

Grown old with him, a grove adorns his field, 

Whoſe tender ſetts his infancy beheld. 

Of diſtant India, Erythræan ſhores, 

Benacus? lake, Verona's neighbouring towers, 

(Alike unſeen) from common fame has heard, 

Alike believes them, and with like regard. 

Yet, firm and ſtrong, his grandchildren admire 

The health and vigour of their brawny fire. 

The ſpacious globe let thoſe that will ſurvey, 

This good old man, content at home to ſtay, 

More happy years ſhall know, more leagues and 
countries they. 


\ 
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W OU LO you, my friend, in little room expreſs 
15 The juſt deſeription of true happineſs; 

Firſt ſet me down a competent eſtate, 

But rais'd and left me by a parent's ſweat ; 

(Tis pleaſure to improve, but toil to get :) 

Not large, but always large enough to yield 

A cheerful fire, and no ungrateful field. 

Averſe to law-ſuits, let me peace enjoy, 

And rarely peſter'd with a town-employ. 

Smooth be my thoughts, my mind ſerene and clear, 

A healthful body with ſuch limbs I'd bear 

As ſhould be graceful, well-proportion'd, juſt, 

And neither weak nor booriſhly robuſt. 

Nor fool, nor knave, but innocently wiſe ; 

Some friends indulge me, let a few ſuffice : 


But ſuited to my humour and degree, ] 
Not nice, but eaſily pleas'd, and fit for me; 
So let my board and entertainments be. } 


With wholeſome homely food, not ſerv'd in ſtate, 
What taſtes as well in pewter as in plate. 

Mirth and a glaſs my cheerful evenings ſhare, 

At equal diſtance from debauch and care. 

To bed retiring, let me find it bleſt 

With a kind modeſt ſpouſe and downy reſt : 


Pleas'd 
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Pleas'd always with the lot my fates aſſign, 


Let me no change deſire, no change decline 
With every turn of Providence comply, 
Not tir'd with life, nor yet afraid to die. 


H O R A C E, 
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A* honeſt mind, to Virtue's precepts true, 
Contemns the fury of a lawleſs crew: 
Firm as a rock he to his purpoſe ſtands, 
And thinks a tyrant's frowns as weak as his commands. 
Him loudeſt ſtorms can't from his centre move, 
He braves th' almighty thunder ev'n of Jove. 
If all the heavenly orbs, confus'dly hurl'd, 
Should daſh in pieces, and ſhould cruſh the world; 
Undaunted he the mighty craſh would hear, 
Nor m his breaſt admit a thought of fear. 
Pollux and wandering Hercules of old 
Were by ſuch acts among the Gods enroll'd. 
Auguſtus thus the ſhining powers poſſeſs'd, 
By all th* immortal deities careſs'd ; 
He ſhares with them in their ethereal feaſts, 
And quaffs bright nectar with the heavenly gueſts, 
This was-the path the friſking tigers trod, 


Dragging the car that bore their jolly God, 
Who fix'd in heaven his crown and his abode. 
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Romulus by Mars through this bleſt path was ſhown, 
And *ſcap'd the woes of gloomy Acheron. 
In Virtue's rugged road he took his way, 
And gain'd the manſions of eternal day; 
For him ev'n Juno's ſelf pronounc'd a word, 
| Grateful to all th* ethereal council-board. 
| O Ilion! Ilion! I with tranſport view 
The fall of all thy wicked perjur'd crew; 
Pallas and I have borne the rankling grudge 
To that curſt ſhepherd, that inceſtuous judge 
Nay, ev'n Laomedon his Gods betray'd, 
And baſely broke the ſolemn oath he made. 
But now the painted ſtrumpet and her gueſt 
No more are in their pomp and jewels dreſt; 
No more is Hector licens'd to deſtroy, 
To ſlay the Greeks, and fave his perjur'd Troy. 
Priam is now become an empty ghoſt, 
Doom'd with his houſe to tread the burning coaſt. 
The God of Battle now has ceas'd to roar, 
And I, the Queen of Heaven, purſue my hate no more, 
I now the Trojan prieſteſs! ſon will give 
Back to his warlike fire, and let him live 
In lucid bowers, and give him leave to uſe 
Ambroſia and the nectar's heavenly juice; 
To be enroll'd in theſe ſerene abodes, 
And wear the eaſy order of the Gods. 
In this bleſt ſtate I grant him to remain, 
While Troy from Rome's divided by the main; 
While ſavage beaſts inſult the 'Trojan tombs, 
And in their caves unlade their pregnant wombs. : 
o ef 
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Let th? exil'd Trojans reign in every land, 
And let the Capitol triumphant ſtand, | 
And all the tributary world command. 

Let awful Rome, with ſeven refulgent heads, 

Still keep her conqueſt o'er the vanquiſh'd Medes. 
With conquering terror let her arms extend 

Her mighty name to ſhores without an end ; 

Where mid-land ſeas divide the fruitful ſoil 

From Europe to the ſwelling waves of Nile. 

Let them be greater by deſpiſing gold, 

Than digging it from forth its native mould. 

To be the wicked inſtrument of ill, 

Let ſword and ruin every country fill, 

That ſtrives to ſtop the progreſs of her arms; L 

Not only thoſe that ſultry Sirius warms ; 

But where the fields in endleſs winter lie, 

Whoſe froſts and ſnows the ſun's bright rays de.). 

But yet on this condition I decree 

The warlike Romans happy deſtiny ; 

That, when they univerſal rule enjoy, 

They not preſume to raiſe their ancient Troy: 

For then all ugly omens ſhall return, 

And Troy be built but once again to burn ; 

Ev'n I myſelf a ſecond war will move, 

Evn I the fiſter and the wife of Jove. 

If Phoebus? harp ſhould thrice ere& a wall, 

And all of braſs, yet thrice the work ſhould fall, 
dack'd by my favourite Greeks; and thrice again 
The Trojan wives ſhould drag a captive chain, | 
And mourn their children and their huſbands ſlain. 


ee But 
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But whither would'ſt thou, ſoaring Muſe, aſpire! 
To tell the counſels of the heavenly choir ? 
Alas! thou canſt not ſtrain thy weakly ſtrings, 
To ſing in humble notes ſuch mighty things: 
No more the ſecrets of the Gods relate, 
Thy tongue's too feeble for a taſk ſo great. 


R O „ 


GEE, Sylvia, ſee, this new-blown roſe, 
The image of thy bluſh, 
Mark how it ſmiles upon the buſh, 
And triumphs as it grows. 
« Oh, pluck it not! we'll come anon,” 
Thou ſay'ſt. Alas! *twill then be gone. 
Now its purple beauty *s ſpread, 
Soon it will droop and fall, 
And ſoon it will not be at all; 
No fme things draw a length of thread. 
Then tell me, ſeems it not to ſay, 
Come on, and crop me whilſt you may? 


EPIGRAM, 


Co 389 J 


111 om CO 3 
OUT OF MARTIAL. 


ILO's from home ; and, Milo being gone, 
His lands bore nothing, but his wife a ſon : 
Why ſhe ſo fruitful, and ſo bare the field? 
The lands lay fallow, but the wife was till'd. 
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WALTER HART E“, M. A. 


HES various ſtrains, where every talent charms, 
Where humour pleaſes, or where paſſion warms; 
(Strains, where tlie tender and ſublime conſpire, 
A Sappho's ſweetneſs, and a Homer's fire) 


w Attend 

Son of the Rev. Walter Harte, who died at Kentbury in 
Bucks, Feb 10, 1736, aged 85, and who had been fellow of 
C-©3 Pembroke 
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Attend their doom, and wait, with glad ſurpriſe, 
TH impartial juſtice of Cleora's eyes. 

*Tis hard to ſay, what myſteries of fate, 
What turns of fortune on good writers wait. 


The 


Pembroke College, Oxford, prebend of Wells, and canon of 
Briſtol, but reſigned at the Revolution. The ſon firſt diſtin. 
guiſhed himſelf by a volume of Poems on ſeveral Occaſions, 
* 1727,“ $vo, inſcribed to the earl of Peterborough, and 
written before he was nineteen. Theſe were followed by his 
% Eflay on Reaſon, 1727, folio, a very fine poem, which 
was much laboured, and went through Mr. Pope's hands, 
In a letter to Mr. Pattiſon (printed in the Memoirs of that 
writer, prefixed to his Poems, 1728) Mr. Harte very frankly 
gives his ſentiments on a projected new verſion of Ovid's 
Epiſtles, and ſays, „I have ftudied his manner much, and 
1% have often endeavoured to make a ſort of mixed writing from 
« him and Statius.*”* He took the degree of M. A. January 20, 
1730; and publiſhed that year An Eſſay on Satire, particularly 
% the Dunciad,”” 8vo, He publiſhed alſo two Sermons, one 
called, The Union and Harmony of Reaſon, Morality, and 
„Revealed Religion,“ preached at St. Mary's, Oxford, Feb. 27, 
1736-7, which went through at leaſt five editions; the other, a 
Faſt Sermon, preached at the ſame place, Jan. 9, 1739-40. He 
was afterwards vice-principal of St, Mary Hall, Oxford, a tutor 
of great reputation there, and was much patroniſed by Mr. Pope 
and Mr, Lyttelton, who recommended him to Lord Cheſterfield 
as a fit preceptor to his natural ſon Mr. Stanhope, with whom he 
travelled from 1746 till 1750. Mr, Harte is deſcribed by the 
noble Lord as “ a man of conſummate erudition ;j** but was ill 
qualified to poliſh the manners of his pupil. He was awkward in 
his perſon and addreſs, had an unhappy impediment in his 
ſpeech, and a total want of ear; yet he fo well performed his 
office, that Lord Cheſterfield rewarded him with a canonry of 

Windſor, 
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The party ſlave will wound them as he can, 

And damns the merit, if he hates the man. 

Nay, ev'n the bards with wit and laurels crown'd, 
Bleſs'd in each ftrain, in every art renown'd ; 
Miſled by pride, and taught to fin by power, 
still ſearch around for thoſe they may devour ; 


Windſor, „ procured with great difficulty ;** a difficulty which 

certainly aroſe from his college connections; as St. Mary Hall, 

of which Dr. King was principal, was at that time noted for 

Jacobitiſm. The materials of his“ Hiſtory of Guſtavus Adol- 

phus, 1759, two volumes 4to. are excellent; but he has marred 

his book by a ſtrange affected ſtyle, ** full of Latiniſms, Galli- 

« ciſms, Germaniciſms, and all /ms but Angliciſms,” He de- 

dicated it to his patron, who ſays, I was forced to prune the lux- 

« uriant praiſes beſtowed upon me, and yet have left enough to 

« ſatisfy a reaſonable man. The ſucceſs of the Hiſtory being 
unequal to his hopes, his health was ſenſibly affected by it, He 

publiſhed however an improved edition of it in 8vo. in 1763; 

but continued at Bath dejected and diſpirited, between real and 
imaginary diſtempers, till in November, 1766, he had a ſtroke of 
the palſy, which deprived him of the uſe of his right leg, affected 
his ſpeech, and in ſome degree his head. In October, 1768, he 
had entirely loſt the uſe of his left ſide; and in that melancholy 
condition lived till 1773. He publiſhed a Treatiſe on Agriculture 
in 1764, in good and elegant Engliſh, and ſcattered ſuch grace 
« upon his ſubject, that in proſe he came very near Virgil's 
* Georgics in verſe.” His“ Eſſay on Painting,” his © Eſſay on 
« Reaſon, and his “ Viſion of Death,“ appeared in“ The 
% Amaranth, 1767, the © great poztical work“ alluded to 
by Lord Cheſterfield in his © Letters to his Son, Lett, 341, 
377. N. 


Ceca Like 
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Like favage monarchs on a guilty throne, 
Who cruſh all might that can invade their own. 
Others who hate, yet want the ſoul to dare, 
So ruin bards—as beaux deceive the fair : 
On the pleas'd ear their ſoft deceits employ; 
Smiling they wound and praiſe but to deſtroy. 
Theſe are th* unhappy crimes of modern days, 
And can the beſt of poets hope for praiſe ? 
How ſmall a part of human bleſſings ſhare 
The wiſe, the good, the noble, and the fair! 
Short is the date unhappy wit can boaſt, 
A. blaze of glory in a moment loſt. 
Fortune, ftill envious of the great man's praiſe, 
Curſes the coxcomb with a length of days. 
So (Hector dead) amid the female choir, 
Unmanly Paris tun'd the ſilver lyre. 
Attend, ye Britons, in ſo juſt a cauſe, 
Tis fure a ſcandal to withhold applauſe ; 
Nor let poſterity reviling ſay, 
Thus unregarded Fenton paſs'd away! 
Yet if the Muſe may faith and merit claim 
(A Muſe too juſt to bribe with venal fame), 
Soon ſhalt thou ſhine “ in majeſty avow'd, 


« As thy own goddeſs breaking through a cloud *.” 


Fame, like a nation-debt, though long delay'd, 
With mighty intereſt mult at laſt be paid. 


® Fenton's Epiſtle to Southerne, II. 
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Like Vinci's“ ſtrokes, thy verſes we behold, 
Correctly graceful, and with labour bold. 

At Sappho's woes we breathe a tender ſigh, 
And the ſoft ſorrow ſteals from every eye. 

Here Spenſer's thoughts in ſolemn numbers roll, 
Here lofty Milton ſeems to lift the ſoul. 

There ſprightly Chaucer charms. our hours away 
With ſtories quaint, and gentle roundelay. 

Muſe ! at that name each thought of pride recal, 
Ah, think how ſoon the wiſe and glorious fall, 
What though the Siſters every grace impart, 

To ſmooth thy verſe, and captivate the heart: 
What though your charms, my fair Cleora, ſhine 
Bright as your eyes, and as your ſex divine,; 

Yet ſhall the verſes and the charms decay, | 
The boaſt of youth, the blefling of a day! [ 
Not Chaucer's beauties could ſurvive the rage 

Of waſting Envy, and devouring Age : | 
One mingled heap of ruin now we ſee ; j 


+ Thus Chaucer is, and Fenton thus ſhall be ! 


— 
Dd —— 
— — 


Leonardi da Vinci. N. 
+ Evidently borrowed from Pope's ** Eſſay on Criticiſm,“ 485, 
And ſuch as Chaucer is, ſhall Dryden be.“ 
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